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High maintenance 


The next president of the European Research Council will face the dual challenge of preserving 
the agency’s reputation for excellence while trying to address funding inequalities. 


Bourguignon, director of the Institute for Advanced Scientific 
Studies in Paris, heads the shortlist of candidates for the next presi- 
dent of the European Research Council (ERC). 

His expertise in differential geometry might not directly help him 
to handle the delicate, differential politics that are rife in the European 
Union (EU), and the consequent tensions between richer western and 
poorer eastern member states that are the most potent threat to the 
ERC. But his reputation as a strong-minded defender of the value of 
research excellence surely will. Such strength is needed to maintain 
the ERC’s happy status quo. 

The ERC is a resounding success story. Founded just six years ago to 
fund highly competitive basic research, it launched itself with an appro- 
priately rigorous — some might say remorseless — peer-review system 
to fund the best scientists through its two main grant streams. Its reputa- 
tion for scientific excellence was quickly established, with universities 
using the number of their ERC grant recipients as a measure of their own 
status. Winning an ERC grant is an occasion for champagne, for both the 
honour and the cash — grants are worth up to €3.5 million (US$4.8 mil- 
lion). Moreover, the ERCis likely to enjoy a significant hike in budget in 
the European Commission’s seven-year Horizon 2020 research-funding 
programme, which launches in January. 

The clouds that threaten this sunny landscape are distant. But they 
are there, and the challenge will be to keep them at bay. The problem 
of the gap between rich and poor countries will not disappear any 
time soon. And, not unexpectedly, such inequality is writ large in ERC 
statistics. At one extreme, almost half of all ERC grants are awarded to 
scientists in just three countries: the United Kingdom, Germany and 
France. At the other, barely 2% are awarded in the former communist 
countries that joined the EU after 2004. 

When politicians in eastern Europe look at these statistics, they are 
rightly indignant — but they are wrong to ask the ERC to change. They 
often argue inappropriately for reduced investment in the elite research 
agency, or for a special ERC funding stream to favour their own 
disadvantaged countries. The appropriate response would be to fix the 
problems at home that make their scientists relatively uncompetitive. 
The countries need to make good use of generous EU structural funds 
to improve their national research infrastructure. And they need to 
be more wholehearted in following the EU spirit, laid out in various 
treaties and agreements, of investing more in national science and 
allocating most research money competitively. Once their scientists 
are better placed to compete for ERC grants, the differential will slowly 
be reduced. But politics is notoriously impatient, and accusations of 
political discrimination can be powerful. 

The commission is unlikely to reveal the new president's identity 
formally until Horizon 2020 — currently stalled in tense negotiations 
about the overall EU budget — is signed off towards the end of the year. 

The ERC is independent, but needs a strong leader to keep it out 


[ is an open secret that French mathematician Jean-Pierre 


of the sphere of political influence. That is because it is funded by the 
European Commission, the policies of which are dictated by its politi- 
cal masters, the European Parliament and the European Council. The 
more beloved and successful the ERC becomes — as indicated by the 
likely rise in its budget from €7.5 billion now to nearly €12 billion next 
year, or around 17% of the proposed total Horizon 2020 budget — the 
more politicians will squabble over who should benefit from its grants. 
The ERC is somewhat sheltered from this squabbling because 
the current leaders of the commission’s 


“The ERC needs directorate-general for research and innova- 
astrong leader tion are strong proponents of the ERC. But the 
to keep it out leadership will be renewed next October, and 
of the sphere the successors might not be so devoted. In any 
of political case, the shelter itself can be a double-edged 


sword. If not kept in check, the commission’s 
byzantine accountability rules would throttle 
scientists with red tape. The level of detail required for reporting how 
ERC grant recipients have spent their money is already much too high. 
The new ERC president will have to ensure that this does not worsen. 

The president will also have to maintain attention on the ERC 
gender gap. According to the latest statistics, only 25% of its grant 
applicants are women, and their overall success rate is just 8%, com- 
pared with 11% for men. The ERC takes many soft measures to try to 
improve this, mostly through information campaigns, and this needs 
to continue. And although the ERC budget has improved gratifyingly, 
with success rates for grant applicants hovering around 10%, it is still 
much too low for its mission. The president will have to lobby for a 
level of funding that allows this success rate to double. That, unlike his 
or her official identity, is no secret at all. 


influence.” 


End harassment 


Sexual harassment is a stain on science — and 
we must all take a stand against it. 


subject of sexual harassment in science and its satellite careers 

such as science journalism and communication. It was prompted 

by allegations against a leading figure in science blogging, Bora Zivkovic, 

who has since resigned as blogs editor with Scientific American (which 
is published by Nature Publishing Group). 

Much of the comment has been from women, a distressingly 

large number of whom have described their own experiences of 

misogyny and prejudice in the workplace. One lesson to be drawn 


r | Vhe past week has seen an outpouring of online comment on the 
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is that language matters: in effect, there is no such thing as ‘casual’ or 
‘low-level’ abuse. And, as the ongoing comments from both men and 
women on social media make clear, the impact of such behaviour on 
women, many of whom are early in their careers, can be pernicious 
and long-lasting. Women can begin to doubt their achievements and 
their abilities. They might question the motives of people who com- 
ment on their work. In short, they can lose confidence; when com- 
bined with the structural and institutional obstacles that they already 
face, this can make women look elsewhere for job satisfaction. This 
is unacceptable. Science simply cannot afford to lose some of its best 
talent to boorishness. 

A major problem is the widespread tacit acceptance of adolescent 
behaviour. Let us call him Dr Inappropriate: he is the lecturer at the 
conference drinks reception with the wandering hands. (No such 
behaviour has been attributed to Zivkovic.) He is the head of depart- 
ment who thanks his female colleague for her excellent presentation 
but suggests that she wears a shorter skirt next time (yes, this really 
happened). Worse, Dr Inappropriate is often the lab head, or an equiv- 
alent — a mentor with responsibility and power over the careers of the 
women whom he asks to work late on a project or to join him ina taxi 
home. Sometimes he is a very senior scientist indeed. 

Nature acknowledged in an Editorial last year that we have poor 
representation of women among reviewers and authors (see Nature 
491, 495; 2012) — but we pledged to change and have attempted to do 
so, with mixed results that we shall report soon. We have asked others 
to acknowledge their own gender biases, and urged them to do what 
they can to improve the prospects and visibility of women in science. 

Our Women in Science special issue this year (see nature.com/ 
women) offered our most comprehensive and high-profile collection 
of articles on the subject so far. Yet we have not adequately addressed 
the problem of harassment, perhaps because it is difficult to quan- 
tify. Officially, the obstacles to women in science are policy issues 
such as availability of childcare and lack of flexible hours. We might 
never know how many are pushed to leave because they are fed up of 


working with Dr Inappropriate. Just as worrying are those women who 
do not make that choice and who find that they must simply endure. 
The evidence of the scale and depth of the problem is anecdotal. 
But the anecdotes all point to sexual harassment being a real stain on 
science. Just ask around: everyone knows a Dr Inappropriate. (We 
have here emphasized male-female harassment, but female-male and 

same-sex harassment happens too.) 
What is to be done? Most institutions 


“Science simply _ already have policies that outlaw harassment 
cannot afford and bullying. Could and should they be more 
to lose some of strictly enforced? Yes. This often requires the 
its best talent to victim to make an official complaint, and 


many are justifiably reluctant to do so, but a 
facility for anonymous whistle-blowing may 
help. A more pragmatic solution is to force Dr Inappropriate to keep 
his hands to himself, and this is where the rest of us can come in. More 
of us must challenge such actions when we see them, publicly if neces- 
sary. Too often we accommodate and excuse them: “He doesn’t mean 
it’; “That’s what he’s like after a drink’; “Just make sure you don't work 
late on your own” 

There are many behaviours that could be construed as abuse, and 
there are grey zones. Flirting is human nature. Some students marry 
their supervisors. Such considerations argue against glib judgements, 
but must not distract from the central message. 

Here is one category of sexual harassment to focus on: when it repre- 
sents an abuse of a professional relationship, particularly one in which 
the abuser has power and the victim feels unable to challenge it as they 
would like. That is wrong, and we should all label it so. We should 
all seek to promote not only appropriate rules, but also a culture of 
active discouragement and prevention of sexual harassment. If you 
are the party with the power, ask yourself: will the recipient of your 
social overtures wonder whether your support for his or her work is 
dependent on how she or he responds? If the answer is yes — or even 
maybe — do not cross that line. m 


boorishness.” 


Magnetic map 


Chemists present a way to infer the enigmatic 
temperature variations inside a reactor. 


ost chemical products start their lives as oil. And most of 
Mie conversion processes used to turn the black stuff into 

plastics, fuels and the rest rely on catalysts. Given the sen- 
sitivity of catalysts and Earth’s dwindling supplies of oil, you might 
think that these reactions would be among the most studied and the 
best understood in the chemist’s cookbook. 

Unfortunately not. In fact, for many chemists and chemical engi- 
neers — those who work with bucketloads of reactants rather than 
the contents of pipettes — what goes on inside an industrial reactor is 
something of a mystery. It’s a black box. Indeed, when some textbooks 
and academic papers on the subject show flow charts of chemical pro- 
cesses, they actually represent the reactor, the beating heart of our 
industrial society, as a black box. If process engineers want to know 
what happens inside — and so how to make it more efficient, safer 
or more environmentally friendly — they measure what comes out, 
compare it with what goes in, and make an educated guess. 

As computing power has grown, this educated guesswork has been 
renamed ‘modelling’ Reconstructions of the catalytic processes that 
occur in reactors use complex mathematics to represent the relation- 
ship between reactants, products and everything in between. Heat 
transfer, fluid dynamics and surface-reaction kinetics all offer a theo- 
retical platform for such models, but, like all models, they rely on 
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observations from the real world to make them realistic. Which takes 
us back to the black box and, often, to the most basic of questions — 
just how hot is it in there? 

Anyone who has cooked a soufflé will know that the temperature, and 
how it fluctuates inside the oven, has a crucial bearing on the result. They 
know that the temperature selected and that the oven reaches can disa- 
gree. And they know that, even with the best temperature circulation, 
cool spots can lurk between lower shelves or above a baking tray. Now 
imagine that your precious pudding relies on the random collisions ofa 
fizzing tempest of high-pressure gas and ageing, unpredictable catalysts. 
And that you are being asked to deliver 3,000 puddings an hour. 

A reliable temperature map of the guts ofa working chemical reac- 
tor would be valuable. People have tried to achieve this, most often by 
placing sensors at strategic points. The problem is the age-old paradox 
that the measurement disturbs what is being measured. 

On page 537 of this issue, chemists offer a solution. Nanette Jaren- 
wattananon at the University of California, Los Angeles, and her 
colleagues describe how they use the magnetic field of an nuclear 
magnetic resonance (NMR) scanner to accurately infer the hot and 
cold spots of a reactor carrying out the hydrogenation of propylene. 
And they report that, under the right conditions, hotter parts of the 
reactor signal narrower peaks on the NMR spectra. 

There is a pleasing symmetry here. In the 1970s, NMR was handed 
to biologists and renamed magnetic resonance imaging (MRI). The 
biologists worked out a way to use MRI to sense the temperature 
inside the human body remotely. Now the 
chemists have reclaimed both the tool and the 
function. It is a proof of concept at this stage, 
but it does go some way towards opening that 
mysterious black box. = 
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WORLD VIEW .perninicornen 


Across the world, officials, scientists and higher-education 

experts are discussing how to update the organization's 
Millennium Development Goals. One idea is that the proposed 
replacement, the Sustainable Development Goals, should widen the 
focus from school-age learning to the quality of higher education. 
Many of Nature’s readers have experienced university teaching; many 
deliver it. All should have an opinion on it. 

A high-level group set up by the European Commission to report 
on the quality of teaching in the region's higher-education institutions 
concluded that it is “an embarrassing disappointment”. The report, 
published in June, added: “Serious commitment to best practice in 
the delivery of this core teaching mission is not universal, is sporadic 
at best and frequently reliant on the enlightened 
commitment of a few individuals.” Similar con- 
cerns have been expressed about higher educa- 
tion in the United States. 

The problem becomes more acute when set 
against the backdrop of continued economic 
uncertainty. As Chinese scientist Qiang Wang 
pointed out on this page earlier this year (see 
Nature 499, 381; 2013), there is a worrying 
disconnect between what is taught in schools 
and universities, and the skills those students 
need in the real world. He was talking about 
China, but students everywhere face the same 
conundrum. We need to educate our youth to 
be entrepreneurs, so that they can create their 
own jobs despite the economic uncertainty. 

Students in the Arab world also face political 
uncertainty, as demonstrated by the events of the ‘Arab Spring’ and the 
continuing tensions. Despite some progress in education — in school 
enrolment, for example — the need for innovative teaching strategies 
is even more urgent here. Education reform in these countries tends 
to focus on the construction of new buildings, facilities and curricula. 
Knowledge, information and theories are presented as indisputable 
facts, and this creates students who struggle with the idea of uncer- 
tainty and who do not develop the analytical and problem-solving 
skills they need to prosper. 

We need to shape and develop our own education systems. Simply 
reproducing Western models of education runs the risk of, among 
other issues, ignoring the configurations of politics, religion and gen- 
der unique to our region. Indeed, once the Arab world expands its 
innovative educational programmes, a healthy synergy between East 
and West can develop. 

In my teaching of cell biology to university NATURE.COM 
students in Jordan, I have introduced some _ Discuss this article 
innovations aimed at making the students think __ online at: 
for themselves. As we all know, the media often _go.nature.com/ilmbji 


ducation is a big topic for the United Nations at the moment. 


OUR OBJECTIVE IN 


EDUCATION 


MUST BE TO 


LIGHT A FIRE 


IN THE HEART 
OF EVERY 


INDIVIDUAL. 


Universities must inspire 
students as well as teach 


Education in the Arab world must equip students with more than textbook 
learning as they go forward into an uncertain future, says Rana Dajani. 


inaccurately report science. I ask students to identify an item on the 
radio, television or in the newspapers, and to check whether it is true. 
Then they write to the media organization to outline their findings 
and add a note about the impact of misleading information on patients 
and the general public, and the importance of making the source of 
the story clear. 

This is an example of what educators call ‘service-learning’ The stu- 
dents learn through their own research, while simultaneously serving 
the community, in this case the media — which in theory could alter the 
way science is reported in the future. Service-learning lets students learn 
more than the facts; they discover the relevance of that knowledge to real 
life and how it affects a community. They see their role in building that 
community and acquire a sense of responsibility. When they graduate, 
they have more confidence to try to drive change, 
even in a world of unemployment or instability. 

Many university students are not interested 
in some courses they take, often because they 
are obligatory. I see it with some students on my 
molecular-biology course. To pique their interest, 
ideally I would like to give them a relevant novel to 
read, say Darwin’ Radio by Greg Bear. As well as 
covering the basic concepts of molecular biology, 
this book discusses the ethics of its application 
to real-world situations. Classroom discussion 
would be enlivened by discussion of the charac- 
ters and themes, and the students would develop 
different points of reference for looking at a par- 
ticular issue. Drama can also be used to teach bio- 
logical mechanisms. Involving students personally 
ina three-dimensional world makes them think of 
the mechanism from the perspective of the molecule. They can then bet- 
ter understand the limitations, challenges, potential and beauty of cells. 

Our societies do not need students who are merely textbook edu- 
cated; we need students who can engage positively with society. Too 
often, higher education focuses on the former without paying atten- 
tion to the latter. We are all potential entrepreneurs in the sense that 
we can easily identify problems. The bigger challenge, and where 
conventional education fails, is to enable us to overcome doubts and 
inhibitions and take action. The goal of higher education should be 
for students to learn to apply the knowledge and skills they acquire to 
the realm of everyday life. 

As the poet William Butler Yeats said: “Education is not the filling 
ofa pail, but the lighting of a fire” Our objective in education must be 
to light a fire in the heart of every individual. m 


Rana Dajani is assistant professor of molecular biology at the 
Hashemite University in Zarqa, Jordan, and former Fulbright visiting 
professor at Yale University. 

e-mail: rdajani@hu.edu.jo 
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Selections from the 
scientific literature 


RESEARCH HIGHLIGHTS 


Skin cells have 
daily rhythms 


Stem cells from human skin 
keep to a 24-hour schedule 
that might protect them from 
sun damage. 

Salvador Aznar Benitah, 
then of the Centre for Genomic 
Regulation in Barcelona, Spain, 
and his colleagues analysed 
cultures of genetically identical 
stem cells from human skin 
at set times. They found that 
genes related to the ‘body clock’ 
are expressed in distinct waves 
over a 24-hour cycle. 

Each wave is associated with 
peaks in expression for other 
genes: those that protect against 
DNA-damaging sunlight are 
most active during the day, 
as are those involved in DNA 
replication and cell growth. 
Genes that push stem cells to 
become specialized are most 
active in the evening and night. 
Disruptions to the internal 
clock could lead to premature 
ageing, the researchers suggest. 
Cell Stem Cell http://doi.org/ 
pbb (2013) 


Florida panthers 
keep their heads 


Endangered Florida panthers 
have maintained their 
distinctive faces despite cross- 
breeding. 

Human activity in the 
twentieth century drove this 
subspecies of Puma concolor 
(pictured) towards extinction 
and confined it to the southern 
tip of the Florida peninsula. 


Counting trees in the Amazon 


that the region contains around 390 billion 
trees with trunks of 10 centimetres or more in 
diameter, and some 16,000 species. 


The Amazon rainforest is renowned for its 
biodiversity, but just 227 Shyperdominant 
species account for half of all trees across the 
6-million-square-kilometre basin. 

Hans ter Steege of the Naturalis Biodiversity 
Center in Leiden, the Netherlands, and his 
colleagues analysed data from 1,170 plots 
scattered across the forest and then extrapolated 
their data to the entire basin. They calculated 


To combat severe inbreeding, 
eight Texas pumas were 
temporarily introduced to 
mate with this population. 
David Reed at the Florida 
Museum of Natural History in 
Gainesville and his colleagues 
analysed the skulls of 20 male 
and 20 female panthers to see 
whether this cross-breeding 
had affected the animals’ 
distinctive facial features. 
They found that identifying 
characteristics such as a 
highly arched ‘Roman nose’ 
have not been significantly 
altered. Those panthers born 
from crosses with their Texas 
cousins were similar to ‘pure’ 
Florida animals. 
J. Mammal. 94, 1037-1047 
(2013) 


The authors suggest that the extreme 


Icy origins for 
RNA copying? 


For the first time, experiments 
in evolution have produced an 
RNA molecule that can build 
other RNA molecules that are 
longer than itself. 

Many theories of the origin 
of life rely on RNA self- 
replication, but researchers 
have struggled to make RNA 
‘enzymes that can stitch 
together other RNAs ofa 
similar size. Reasoning that 
freezing temperatures would 
stabilize RNA synthesis, 
Philipp Holliger and his 
colleagues at the Medical 
Research Council Laboratory 
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dominance ofa few species could simplify 
efforts to understand the large-scale ecology 

of the basin, but might complicate efforts to 
identify rare species that are at risk of extinction. 
Science http://doi.org/pb2 (2013) 


of Molecular Biology in 
Cambridge, UK, ran in vitro 
evolution experiments in ice, 
producing RNA enzymes 
that can synthesize RNA at 
temperatures as low as -19 °C 
in tiny pockets between ice 
crystals. 

By combining cold- 
generated mutations with 
those from previous work, 
the researchers created the 
most-efficient RNA enzyme so 
far: a202-nucleotide molecule 
that can copy templates as long 
as 206 nucleotides. Ice could 
have aided the emergence 
of self-replication in the 
prebiotic chemical world, the 
authors say. 

Nature Chem. http://doi.org/ 
pcs (2013) 


DANIEL SABATIER/IRD/UMR/AMAP. 


MARK CONLIN/ALAMY 


SEVEN DAYS escnnss 


US shutdown ends 


People in the United States 
breathed a collective sigh of 
relief on 17 October when 

a last-minute budget deal 
between lawmakers reopened 
the government, which had 
shut down on 1 October. A 
stopgap measure will fund 
government operations until 
15 January. Science agencies 
are now scrambling to restart 
research programmes. See 
page 419 and go.nature.com/ 
x9swmx for more. 


POLICY 


Energy storage 

The California Public Utilities 
Commission has approved 
the first energy-storage plan 
in the United States. Adopted 
on 17 October, the scheme 
promotes the use of renewable 
sources such as wind turbines 
and solar panels, which 
produce energy intermittently. 
Under the regulation, three 
major utility companies must 
buy a combined 200 megawatts 
of energy-storage capacity by 

1 March 2014, and a total of 
1,325 megawatts of storage 

by 2020. 


Science for UN 


Twenty-six scientists from 
around the world have been 
appointed to a newly created 
Scientific Advisory Board for 
the United Nations. The panel 
is charged with providing 
science-based advice on 
environmental, developmental 
and socio-ethical issues. See 
go.nature.com/4ts2qb for 
more. 


Spanish bailout 
Spain's science system received 
a much-needed cash infusion 
on 18 October, when the 
government approved a 
€70-million (US$96-million) 
package to save the Spanish 
National Research Council 


Russian lake yields massive meteorite 


On 16 October, Russian scientists recovered a 
large chunk of the 9,000-tonne meteorite that 
exploded over the Ural region in February, 
injuring more than 1,000 people (see Nature 
http://doi.org/pck; 2013). Weighing around 
600 kilograms, the blackish rock (pictured) 
was winched out of Lake Chebarkul. 
Reconstructions of the meteorite’s trajectory 


(CSIC) from bankruptcy. In 
June, the council received 

an extra €25 million in 
government support, but in 
July, CSIC president Emilio 
Lora-Tamayo said that a 
further €75 million would be 
needed by the end of the year. 
As Spain's largest scientific 
organization, the CSIC 
maintains more than 100 
institutes and supports about 
6,000 scientists. See go.nature. 
com/gesitc for more. 


} RESEARCH 
Smoking gun 


The British Medical Journal 
(BMJ) announced on 

15 October that it will no longer 
publish studies funded by the 
tobacco industry. BMJ editors 
had previously defended the 
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inclusion of such studies but 
reversed course last week, 
citing the industry’s wilful 
misuse of research to cast doubt 
on the health risks of smoking. 
The policy applies to the BMJ 
and its sister journals Thorax, 
Heart and BMJ Open. The 
American Thoracic Society 
already refuses tobacco- 
industry-funded studies, as do 
some journals published by the 
Public Library of Science. 


Gravity mission 
Europe’ gravity-hunting 
space mission is over. Having 
run out of xenon fuel, the 
Gravity Field and Steady-state 
Ocean Circulation Explorer 
(GOCE) will re-enter Earth’s 
atmosphere within weeks, the 
European Space Agency said 
on 21 October. GOCE has 


— and an ominous hole in the frozen surface 
of Lake Chebarkul on the morning after the 
impact — led scientists to suspect that the main 
fragment had landed there (see Nature 495, 
16-17; 2013). “This is without doubt the largest 
fragment yet of the Chelyabinsk meteorite,” 
says researcher Viktor Grokhovsky of the Ural 
Federal University in Ekaterinburg. 


produced the most accurate 
gravity maps yet — in part 
because its final measurements 
were taken from an unusually 
low orbital altitude of 

224 kilometres. Since its 
launch in 2009, the mission has 
created many maps, including 
records of ocean circulation 
and the planetary gravitational 
reference known as the geoid 
(see Nature 458, 133; 2009). 


Reproducibility test 
An initiative to replicate 
important research results has 
been awarded US$1.3 million 
to verify 50 high-profile cancer 
studies from the past three 
years. The Reproducibility 
Initiative, co-founded by 
Elizabeth Iorns (see Nature 
500, 14-16; 2013), will repeat 
studies including 27 published 


ALEXANDER FIRSOV/AP 


CIRM 


SOURCE: EEA/ESTAT 


in Nature. The grant, from 

the Laura and John Arnold 
Foundation in Houston, Texas, 
was announced on 16 October. 
See go.nature.com/bqxm5q 
for more. 


Ethics update 

The World Medical Association 
has revised the Declaration of 
Helsinki, an influential guide 
to ethical conduct in research 
on human subjects. The 
international association of 
physicians, based in Ferney- 
Voltaire, France, approved the 
updated version on 19 October. 
The revision includes 
provisions for compensating 
people who are harmed in the 
course of research, strengthens 
protection for vulnerable 
populations and renews the 
association’ call for the sharing 
of research results. 


Stem-cell leader 


Alan Trounson (pictured) 
will step down as president 
of the California Institute 
for Regenerative Medicine 
(CIRM) in San Francisco, 
the organization announced 
on 16 October. Trounson, 

a former stem-cell scientist 
at Monash University in 
Melbourne, Australia, joined 
the CIRM in 2007. His 
replacement will be charged 
with navigating the publicly 
funded agency, which was 
established in 2004 with a 


TREND WATCH 


The World Health Organization's 


cancer agency has classified 


outdoor air pollution as a human 


carcinogen. On 17 October, 
the International Agency for 


Research on Cancer cited studies 


linking dirty air to lung cancer 


and an increased risk of bladder 
cancer. The agency also labelled 


the particulate matter found 
in outdoor air pollution as a 


cause of cancer. Urban exposure 


to particulates in Europe was 


highlighted in a separate report 


last week by the European 


Environment Agency (see chart). 


US$3-billion allocation from 
the state, through an uncertain 
financial future (see Nature 
482, 15; 2012). 


Data faked 


Nitin Aggarwal, a cardiac 
scientist formerly of the 
University of Wisconsin- 
Madison, has agreed to have 
his research supervised for 

the next three years, and to 

be excluded during that time 
from peer-review committees 
for US agencies such as the 
National Institutes of Health 
(NIH). The US Office of 
Research Integrity reported on 
17 October that Aggarwal had 
falsified or fabricated data in 
his graduate thesis, two journal 
articles and grant applications 
to the American Heart 
Association and the NIH. 


| __BUSINESS 
End sequence 


Roche, a health-care company 
based in Basel, Switzerland, 
confirmed last week that it 


HOLD YOUR BREATH 


will discontinue its 454 Life 
Sciences sequencing platform 
in 2016. The platform has 
struggled to compete with 
cheaper, more accurate 
alternatives since being 
acquired by Roche in 2007. 
The company said last week 
that about 100 employees 
will be laid off when it closes 
its facility in Branford, 
Connecticut. Roche ended 
internal research-and- 
development efforts on 
third-generation sequencing 
technologies in April, and 

in September signed a 
US$75-million deal to develop 
diagnostics applications with 
Pacific Biosciences, based in 
Menlo Park, California. 


Ocean monitoring 
The US National Science 
Foundation announced a 
US$16-million award on 

18 October to launch an 
ocean-observing array in the 
North Atlantic. Deep-water 
currents in that region are 
part ofa global system that 
is thought to affect weather 
and climate (see Nature 497, 
167-168; 2013). Disbursed 
over five years, the money 
will fund the Overturning in 
the Subpolar North Atlantic 
Program — a multinational 
effort to monitor ocean 
temperature, salinity and 
the strength of currents 
along a line that runs from 


Between 2001 and 2011, about one-third of Europe's city dwellers 
were exposed to hazardous levels of particulate matter in the air. 
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* PM,,, particulate matter smaller than 10 micrometres in diameter. EU limits: 50 
micrograms PM,, per cubic metre, not to be exceeded on more than 35 days a year. 


SEVEN DAYS | THIS WEEK | 


27-30 OCTOBER 
Extreme rain and floods 
that hit Colorado in 
September are discussed 
at the Geological Society 
of America annual 
meeting in Denver. 
go.nature.com/7quicy 


30 OCT-1 NOV 
Topics range from 
health to agriculture at 
the 8th International 
Conference on 
Genomics in Shenzhen, 
China. The programme 
also highlights big-data 
management and open 
data platforms. 
go.nature.com/qgpvtl 


Newfoundland in Canada to 
Scotland, passing Greenland’s 
southern tip. 


African genetics 


Genomics research in 

Africa received a boost on 

18 October when the US 
National Institutes of Health 
(NIH) in Bethesda, Maryland, 
announced the award of ten 
grants totalling US$17 million 
from the Human Heredity and 
Health in Africa (H3 Africa) 
programme. The four-year 
grants will fund research 

on the role of genetics in 
disorders such as tuberculosis 
and African sleeping sickness, 
and will support two science 
centres in Nigeria. Backed by 
the NIH and the UK Wellcome 
Trust, H3Africa has awarded 
$74 million for research since 
its inception in 2010. 


CORRECTION 

The story ‘Nobel laureate 
dies’ (Nature 501, 467; 
2013) should have said that 
neural signals generated 
from light, rather than light 
itself, are transmitted from 
the eye to the visual cortex. 


> NATURE.COM 
For daily news updates see: 
www.nature.com/news 
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The lethal-injection chamber in Huntsville, Texas. 


eath row incurs 


drug penalty 


Bid to use common anaesthetic for executions threatens to 


cut off supply to US hospitals. 


BY CHRIS WOOLSTON 


llen Nicklasson has had a temporary 
Aree Scheduled to be executed by 

lethal injection in Missouri on 23 Octo- 
ber, the convicted killer was given a stay of 
execution by the state’s governor, Jay Nixon, 
on 11 October — but not because his guilt was 
in doubt. Nicklasson will live a while longer 
because one of the drugs that was supposed 
to be used in his execution — a widely used 
anaesthetic called propofol — is at the centre 
of an international controversy that threatens 


millions of US patients, and affects the way that 
US states execute inmates. 

Shortages of anaesthetic drugs usually used 
in lethal injection, the most common method of 
execution, are forcing states to find alternative 
sedatives. Propofol, used up to 50 million times 
a year in US surgical procedures, has never 
been used in an execution. If the execution 
had gone ahead, US hospitals could have lost 
access to the drug because 90% of the US supply 
is made and exported by a German company 
subject to European Union (EU) regulations 
that restrict the export of medicines and devices 


that could be used for capital punishment or 
torture. Fearing a ban on propofol sales to the 
United States, in 2012 the drug’s manufacturer, 
Fresenius Kabiin Bad Homburg, ordered its US 
distributors not to provide the drug to prisons. 

This is not the first time that the EU’s anti- 
death-penalty stance has affected the US supply 
of anaesthetics. Since 2011, a popular sedative 
called sodium thiopental has been unavailable 
in the United States. The manufacturer, US 
company Hospira, abandoned plans to produce 
the drug at its plant in Italy after regulators in the 
country required that the thiopental never be 
used in executions. The drug, which is difficult 
and costly to make, was already in short supply 
because of manufacturing problems. 

“There has been a collision of the politics of 
capital punishment in the United States and 
Europe, forcing us to hopscotch around look- 
ing for suitable methods for anaesthesia,’ says 
Jerry Cohen, a former president of the Ameri- 
can Society of Anesthesiology. 

“The European Union is serious,’ says David 
Lubarsky, head of the anaesthesiology depart- 
ment at the University of Miami Miller School 
of Medicine in Florida. “They've already shown 
that with thiopental. If we go down this road 
with propofol, a lot of good people who need 
anaesthesia are going to be harmed” 

The loss of thiopental from the anaesthesia 
arsenal was a relatively minor inconvenience, 
says Cohen, because propofol provided an alter- 
native. But if propofol is used for executions in 
Missouri or any other state, it could disappear 
too, leaving hospitals in a serious bind. “Propo- 
fol has a lot of uses for which there are no sub- 
stitutes,’ says Cohen. It is the preferred way to 
sedate people who have breathing tubes because 
it acts quickly and does not cause vomiting. 
Federal regulations make propofol difficult to 
manufacture in the United States. 

The 35 US states with prisoners on death row 
were already scrambling to find effective drugs 
for lethal injection, which was used for 43 exe- 
cutions last year. The procedure previously 
relied ona course of three injections: thiopental 
to sedate the prisoner, muscle relaxant pancu- 
ronium bromide to induce paralysis, and potas- 
sium chloride to stop the heart. As supplies of 
thiopental ran low in 2009 and 2010, many 
states started stockpiling pentobarbital, another 
sedative. But in 2011, Lundbeck, a drug com- 
pany in Copenhagen and sole US supplier of 
pentobarbital, banned it from use in executions 
because of Danish and EU human-rights 
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> laws. Texas’s supply of pentobarbital expired 
in September, but the state obtained more 
from unregulated compounding pharmacies, 
which tailor-make drugs. Pentobarbital is not 
“especially” useful as a surgical anaesthetic, 
says Lubarsky, so its shortage has little impact 
on patient care. 

On 15 October, after running out of pento- 
barbital, Florida executed William Happ using 
midazolam as the sedative. But midazolam, 
which is similar to diazepam (Valium), had 
never been used in an execution, and, accord- 
ing to media reports, Happ was still blinking 
and moving his head minutes after the injection. 


Nobody knows whether midazolam is 
appropriate for lethal injections, says Lubarsky. 
“We've turned this into a circus of experiment- 
ing on prisoners,” he says. “The state is play- 
ing doctor without any regard for efficacy. It 
changes protocols willy-nilly” The drug is nota 
good anaesthetic, he says, and it may not shield 
prisoners from the pain of the final injection. 

Although midazolam has now entered the 
realm of capital punishment, it is unlikely that 
surgical supplies will be affected. Hospira is 
one of many companies that makes midazolam 
and has no plans to stop, says Dan Rosenberg, 
a company spokesman. Rosenberg would not 


say where Hospira makes midazolam, but he 
says that European regulations “aren't an issue’. 

Meanwhile, Missouri has suspended another 
execution, scheduled for 20 November, while it 
tries to find an alternative to propofol. Lubarsky 
notes that although a single, large dose of propo- 
fol could work as a method of execution, its use 
in US prisons would be problematic because 
it could be complex to administer and physi- 
cians are generally not willing to participate in 
the process (see Nature 441, 8-9; 2006). “Put- 
ting together a foolproof protocol that could be 
carried out by prison guards with high-school 
educations is another matter entirely,” he says. m 


Brazil fétes open-access site 


South American SciELO project weighs up future after 15 years of free publishing. 


BY RICHARD VAN NOORDEN 


esearchers and publishers are gather- 
R ing this week in Sao Paulo, Brazil, to 

celebrate a quietly subversive open- 
access publishing project. The occasion: the 
15th anniversary of SciELO (Scientific Elec- 
tronic Library Online), a subsidized collection 
of mainly Latin American journals that now 
puts out more than 40,000 free-to-read articles 
each year — and which aims to put developing 
countries firmly on the scientific map. 

Although little noticed by European and 
North American scientists, SciELO is “one of 
the more exciting projects not only from emer- 
gent countries, but also in the whole world’, 
argues Jean-Claude Guédon, an open-access 
supporter who studies comparative literature 
at the University of Montreal in Canada. 

In contrast to fee-charging open-access 
journals, journals on the SciELO platform 
charge authors little or nothing to publish 
because state and government funders pro- 
vide infrastructure and software. That backing 
has helped to make Brazilian research the most 
open in the world — in 2011, 43% of Brazilian 
science articles were free to read on publication, 
compared with, for example, 6% of US articles. 

But on its 15th birthday, SciELO’s future 
is in flux. Broader recognition of the venture 
might inspire similar ‘public-good’ networks 
in other emerging science regions. Or the 
project might dwindle in influence as com- 
mercial open-access publishers muscle in. 
“The direction that SciELO goes in will have 
a big effect on scholarly communications 
in Latin America,’ says Juan Pablo Alperin, 
a doctoral student at Stanford University 
in California who develops software at the 
Public Knowledge Project, a research initiative 


FREE AND EASY 


SciELO has expanded rapidly. For comparison, the 
global number of immediately available open-access 
articles published in 2011 was 340,000. 
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looking at open-access scholarly publishing. 
The roots of SciELO go back to 1993, when 
Rogério Meneghini, now SciELO’s scientific 
director but then at the So Paulo Research 
Foundation (FAPESP), saw that “a great deal of 
[Brazil’s] scientific conversation was not noticed 
in global science” In an effort to raise the visibil- 
ity of Brazilian research, FAPESP started fund- 
ing SciELO as a one-year pilot project in 1997, 
with journals that met basic editorial stand- 
ards being placed in the collection. Ten other 
countries, including Mexico, Spain and South 
Africa, subsequently joined. And it has inspired 
other free Ibero-American publishing plat- 
forms, such as the 11-year-old Redalyc.org. 
Much of the project is funded by a 
US$3-million annual grant from FAPESP and 
from Brazil’s National Council for Scientific 
and Technological Development, says SciELO 
director Abel Packer. Separately, some journals 
offer extra services, such as English translation. 
And each country supports its own journal 
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operations (South Africa, for example, has 
chipped in with $450,000; Chile, with $345,000). 

SciELO’s admirers say that the system builds 
publishing expertise and helps researchers to 
publish open science on regional subjects — 
such as health issues and farming techniques 
— that might be rejected by international jour- 
nals. However, citations are low and journal 
quality variable. Many Brazilian researchers 
choose instead to publish in international jour- 
nals, notes Margareth Capurro, a biologist at 
the University of So Paulo. This is partly 
because funding agencies prefer higher-impact 
publications, she adds. 

“Tf ‘influence’ were measured by other ways, 
such as usage, we may see a different picture,” 
says Leslie Chan, who studies open access at 
the University of Toronto in Canada. SciELO 
Brazil gets 1.5 million downloads per day, and 
this year, a SciELO citation database will be 
added to the Thomson Reuters Web of Knowl- 
edge, further raising visibility. 

Packer and Meneghini hope to persuade 
other emergent science nations to join: India 
has been approached. They say that, for the 
Brazilian journals, the greatest challenges are 
to raise journal quality and international rec- 
ognition. This might involve professionalizing 
editorial boards and paying salaries. But that 
could mean higher costs, says Meneghini. 

As SciELO grows (see ‘Free and easy’), its big- 
gest journals are in danger of being bought by 
profit-seeking publishers, warns Guédon. That 
would be a shame, Alperin says, adding that a 
free-to-publish system helps to sidestep prob- 
lematic aspects of open-access publishing, such 
as when fee-charging journals accept as many 
papers as possible without providing adequate 
peer review. “Id love to see more of the world 
copy the Latin American model,’ he says. m 


SCIELO 
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Pain of US shutdown lingers 


Researchers fear that continuing budget fights will further harm government -funded science. 


BY LAUREN MORELLO, HEIDI LEDFORD, 
HELEN SHEN, JEFF TOLLEFSON, 
ALEXANDRA WITZE & SARAH ZHANG 


to leave for Antarctica, where she was 

due to begin a study of marine life in 
the Ross Sea next month. Instead, she is try- 
ing to work out how to keep her lab running 
after her polar plans were cancelled by the US 
National Science Foundation (NSF), which is 
struggling to salvage a field season shortened 
by the 16-day US government shutdown that 
ended on 17 October. 

It is not only the loss of a potential year’s 
worth of data that pains Kim, a researcher 
at the Moss Landing Marine Laboratories in 
California, who hoped to use a remotely oper- 
ated underwater vehicle to monitor every- 
thing from Ross Sea phytoplankton to killer 
whales. The NSF’s decision also jeopardizes the 
flow of grant money to her lab, and she may 
be forced to lay off technicians. “Most of the 
people in my lab group have sublet their places 
for the three months we were supposed to be 
in Antarctica,” she says. “Now I have home- 
less people,’ who, she adds, may have to go on 
unemployment benefits. 

But the worst may not be over for US 
researchers, who face the possibility of another 
government shutdown in mid-January, when 
the deeply divided US Congress must agree 
on a new plan to fund government opera- 
tions. “I don't think we've learned anything” 
from the last shutdown, says Matt Hourihan, 
who directs the research and development 


Hive Stacy Kim should be preparing 


PASSING THE BUCK 


The US Congress has relied heavily on 
stopgap spending measures to keep the 
government running. 
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The shutdown disrupted long-term monitoring projects such as a survey of plant life in New Mexico. 


budget and policy programme at the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science 
(AAAS) in Washington DC. “In many ways, 
the big fiscal challenges are still there.” 

These include not only the threat of another 
shutdown — which would again bring US sci- 
ence agencies’ research and grant-making toa 
halt — but also the scheme known as seques- 
tration. This took a 5.1% bite out of most US 
government programmes this year and is 
poised to claim still more in January. Overall, 
federal spending on research and development 
has dropped by an astounding 16.3% since 
2010, according to a recent AAAS analysis, 
and Congress often chooses to fund the gov- 
ernment with temporary spending plans (see 
‘Passing the buck’). 

“If I were a young person today, I'd have to 
wonder if I’d want to go into science in the 
United States anymore, because the uncer- 
tainty has become extraordinary,’ says Michael 
Lubell, director of public affairs for the Ameri- 
can Physical Society in Washington DC. 

At Moss Landing, Kim is struggling to help 
her students cope with a year’s delay to their 
research plans — an especially difficult task for 
those pursuing two-year master’s degrees, and 
for an incoming doctoral student. But it is not 
only young scientists who have lost valuable 
time and data. 

For more than two weeks, Scott Collins, a 
biologist at the University of New Mexico in 
Albuquerque, could not access his research site 
in the Sevilleta National Wildlife Refuge, which 
closed during the shutdown. That short absence 


will make it harder to understand how this year’s 
unusually rainy summer affected plant life in 
arid New Mexico. “We're funded with federal 
tax dollars to do this research,’ Collins says. “It 
matters to us that we do the job well” 

And, across the country at a US Department 
of Agriculture facility in Newark, Delaware, 
entomologist David Jennings returned to work 
last week to find that many of his colonies of 
emerald ash borer larvae had perished. The 
small crew of ‘essential’ personnel left to run the 
lab during the shutdown could not maintain 
the temperature and feeding schedule that the 
picky larvae require. Jennings estimates that it 
will take close to a year to recoup what the lab 
has lost, delaying research on how to protect US 
forests from the tree-munching beetle. 

Also in jeopardy are some major infrastruc- 
ture projects currently in development. For 
example, the shutdown has postponed the final 
design review for the Large Synoptic Survey Tel- 
escope, a ground-breaking project that would 
allow astronomers to map the southern sky 
once every three days. The delay could prevent 
construction from starting next year as planned. 

Pieter Tans, who heads the Carbon Cycle 
Greenhouse Gases group at the National Oce- 
anic and Atmospheric Administration lab 
in Boulder, Colorado, says that the political 
manoeuvring that caused the shutdown will 
also have long-term effects on morale at US 
research agencies. “It implicitly sent the mes- 
sage to the American people that they don't 
need all of these government scientists,” he 
says. m SEE COMMENT P.431 
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The fishing industry has been preparing for a key European parliamentary vote on subsidies. 


FISHERIES POLICY 


Furope debates 
fisheries funding 


Campaigners want subsidies to be focused on conservation. 


BY DANIEL CRESSEY 


s Nature went to press, the European 
Amen was voting on how billions 

of euros in subsidies should be allo- 
cated to the fishing industry. In past years, the 
main focus has been on ‘capacity building’ — 
the strengthening and support of fishing fleets. 
But now, after years of worries about overfishing 
and damage to the marine environment, calls 
are growing among scientists for more spending 
on sustainability and conservation. 

The battle lines have been drawn. Some of 
the roughly €6.4 billion (US$8.7 billion) in sub- 
sidies earmarked to support fishing between 
2014 and 2020 — known as the European 
Maritime and Fisheries Fund — is slated to go 
to conservation and data collection. But, as in 
the past, much of the money could be spent 
on modernizing vessels, cutting fuel costs and 
even on the construction of fishing boats. 

These measures would please fishermen but 
outrage conservation groups and some scien- 
tists, who fear that a vote by Members of the 
European Parliament (MEPs) to subsidize an 
increase in fishing capacity could undo work to 
put fishing on a more scientific footing. Europe 
has long been criticized for ignoring advice on 
safe levels of fishing, but this year the European 


Union (EU) took a big step forward when it 
agreed a package of legislation to put science at 
the centre ofall decisions on setting catch quotas 
(see Nature 498, 17-18; 2013). Voting for capac- 
ity-enhancing subsidies could undermine that 
achievement, campaigners argue. 

Researchers also point out that Europe catches 
more fish than is sustainable in many areas. By 
the European Commission’s own estimates, 


NET SPEND 


Researchers say that fisheries subsidizers allocate 
more to potentially harmful subsidies such as fuel 
than to ‘beneficial’ activities such as conservation. 


@ Beneficial: fisheries management and R&D 
@ Harmful: enhancing capacity of fishing fleets 
@ Unknown impact 
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four-fifths of Mediterranean fish stocks and 
almost half of Atlantic stocks are overfished, 
leaving populations of species such as cod and 
mackerel ina bad way. Subsidizing fleets to boost 
catches could be devastating to ecosystems that 
are already under pressure, critics say. 

Ahead of the vote, a campaign by research- 
ers has challenged MEPs to amend the funding 
legislation so that subsidies instead go to better 
management and research, such as assessments 
of how many fish are in the seas, the setting up 
of marine reserves and basic oceanographic 
studies. More than 180 researchers have signed 
a letter urging MEPs to support this measure. 

Rashid Sumaila, director of the Fisheries 
Economics Research Unit at the University of 
British Columbia in Vancouver, Canada, was 
one of the organizers of the letter and the lead 
author of a report submitted to Parliament last 
week. In it, he and his colleagues estimate that 
about $35 billion is spent on subsidies globally 
each year, with capacity-enhancing subsidies 
making up more than $20 billion of that (see 
go.nature.com/yxpfe2 and ‘Net spend’). Sumaila 
and his colleagues want an end to payments that 
increase the ability of fishing fleets to catch fish, 
including those that cut fuel costs and fund the 
modernization of boats. 

Sumaila admits that these recommendations 
will not “go down well” with politicians and 
fishermen. But, he says, “if sustainable fisheries 
are your goal, you need to cut the subsidies”. 

The vote is being watched closely. Some 
nations — notably New Zealand — have made 
moves to phase out damaging subsidies, but a 
similar global agreement has proved harder to 
achieve. Many countries, such as France and 
Spain, are wedded to subsidies, which they 
believe support a crucial food sector. 

And the dispute could have repercussions 
for global trade. Fisheries subsidies are being 
discussed at the World Trade Organization, 
but those talks are deadlocked. The EU has 
repeatedly said that it supports the elimination 
of subsidies that contribute to overcapacity. A 
vote in the other direction now could make it 
harder to get global agreement. “On an inter- 
national level, people are always watching the 
EU, says Markus Knigge, a policy expert at the 
Brussels-based European Marine Programme 
run by the Pew Charitable Trusts. 

Once it has voted, the European Parliament 


will enter into negotiations with the European % 


Council — made up of representatives of the 
EU’s 28 member states. A final agreement on 
the subsidy package is expected early next year. 

Ray Hilborn, a fisheries researcher at the 
University of Washington in Seattle, argues that 
Europe already has a well-developed manage- 


ment system for its fisheries. “Ifthey would just = 


keep the politicians out of quota setting, they 
would do pretty well,” he says. 

And, he adds, a properly managed fishery 
should not need subsidies: “If fisheries are well 
managed, they are very profitable and they 
should have to fend for themselves.” m 


BOISVIEUX CHRISTOPHE/HEMIS/CORBIS 


SOURCE: R. SUMAILA ET AL. ‘GLOBAL FISHERIES SUBSIDIES’ REPORT FOR EUROPEAN PARLIAMENT (2013) 
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Final word is near on 
dark-matter signal 


An influential US experiment prepares to release 


its first results. 


BY EUGENIE SAMUEL REICH 


iewed end on, the arrays of photomulti- 
\ / plier tubes on the Large Underground 
Xenon (LUX) experiment look like 
beds of flowers. The hope is that they will cap- 
ture sparks of light emitted when particles of 
dark matter collide with liquid xenon. With 
122 detector tubes, LUX is much more sensi- 
tive than its closest rival in the competitive field 
of dark-matter searches — and in just days, 
physicists the world over will know whether 
that advantage has yielded definitive results. 

The project, based at the Sanford Under- 
ground Research Facility in Lead, South 
Dakota, will release its first findings on 
30 October. They are likely to reveal whether 
tentative dark-matter signals seen by other 
experiments are real, and will also inform 
ongoing discussions about how much more 
time and money should be spent on the hunt 
for dark matter. “The potential is there, and all 
the community is waiting with bated breath 
to see what they observe,’ says Juan Collar, a 
physicist who leads a rival experiment at the 
University of Chicago in Illinois. 

Elena Aprile, a physicist at Columbia Uni- 
versity in New York city who leads another 
competitor, XENON 100, based at Gran Sasso 
National Laboratory near L’Aquila, Italy, is 
betting that LUX has not seen dark matter. “A 
null result is all that can be expected at this 
stage,’ she says. A LUX spokesman, physicist 
Daniel McKinsey of Yale University in New 
Haven, Connecticut, says simply: “We have a 
detector that is working very, very well” 

LUX came online this year amid fierce 
debate. Scientists know from astronomical 
observations that five-sixths of the matter in 
the Universe is dark — making itself known 
mostly through its gravitational tug on bright 
matter — but attempts to detect it directly, on 
its presumed passage through Earth, have been 
fraught with controversy. 

The DAMA/LIBRA experiment (Dark Matter 
Large Sodium Iodide Bulk for Rare Processes) 
at Gran Sasso reported a statistically significant 
signal more than 10 years ago, but physicists 
have not independently confirmed the result. 
In 2010, the Coherent Germanium Neutrino 
Technology experiment in Soudan, Min- 
nesota, and the Cryogenic Dark Matter Search 


LUX could resolve a decade-long physics debate. 


at the University of California, Berkeley, each 
reported tantalizing, but not statistically con- 
vincing, glimpses of potential dark matter; 
a year later, XENON100 saw no sign of the 
stuff. That prompted heated discussion over 
whether the experiment was sensitive to the 
lighter dark-matter particles that might have 
been glimpsed by the other two experiments. 

Enter LUX, which will deliver its first results 
just as the US Department of Energy decides 
which of several dark-matter experiments 
should be given money to expand. LUX wants 
to install a larger, 7-tonne detector, in a pro- 
posed US$30-million project called LUX- 
Zeplin. McKinsey argues that such experi- 
ments should be scaled up until they hit a physi- 
cal limit — when the background noise from 
other weakly interacting particles becomes 
overwhelming. “That's a natural break point,” 
agrees Jonathan Feng, a theoretical physicist at 
the University of California, Irvine. 

One candidate for dark matter is the neutral- 
ino, a particle predicted by some supersym- 
metric theories of particle physics, in which 
particles are paired with heavier counter- 
parts. If, as Feng expects, LUX sets a detection 
threshhold around three times more stringent 
than that of XENON100, it will rule out some 
types of neutralino. “There’s an unbelievable 
amount of effort focused on the neutralino, so 
this upcoming announcement is quite impor- 
tant,” he says. = 
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The 2010 eruption of Eyjafjallajokull grounded aircraft with engines that are vulnerable to volcanic ash. 


ATMOSPHERIC SCIENCE 


Volcanic-ash sensor 
to take flight 


Researchers will fly jet towards giant artificial particle cloud 


to test safety device. 


BY ALEXANDRA WITZE 


n 28 October, if all is calm and clear 
() off the west coast of France, Fred Prata 
will help to simulate a near-disaster. 
Prata, an atmospheric scientist at Nicarnica 
Aviation in Kjeller, Norway, has planned the 
biggest field test yet for a device intended to 
help aeroplanes to survive close encounters 
with volcanic ash, which can melt in the high 
temperatures of jet engines and form a glassy 
coating that chokes airflow. 
Instead of an actual erupting volcano, Prata 
and his team have a tonne of ash, flown in 


from the Icelandic volcano Eyjafjallajékull. 
And instead of Europe’ aviation industry, they 
have a jet plane that will fly towards an artificial 
cloud of that ash. The goal is to test an infrared 
camera that alerts pilots to volcanic particles 
in their path. 

Prata has been trying to get his sensor 
onto jets since he first developed it more than 
20 years ago (A. J. Prata et al. Nature 354, 25; 
1991). He had only moderate success until the 
2010 eruption of Eyjafjallajokull sent ash into 
European airspace and grounded flights for 
nearly a week, prompting the airline carrier 
easyJet and the manufacturer Airbus to invest in 


his efforts at Nicarnica, an offshoot of the Nor- 
wegian Institute for Air Research. This month's 
test could be a major step towards getting the 
sensor onto commercial jets worldwide. 

The work highlights how much scientists 
have learned about volcanic ash since Eyjafjal- 
lajokull brought much of Europe to its knees. 
The eruption “brought different disciplines 
together in ways that werent integrated before’, 
says Sue Loughlin, head of volcanology for the 
British Geological Survey in Edinburgh, UK. 
“That’s been a really great thing.” What these 
researchers learned has led European regula- 
tors to devise new guidelines on how much 
ash is acceptable for planes to fly through. And 
scientists have improved their understanding 
of how the spread of ash over long distances is 
affected by factors such as weather patterns. 

Prata’s sensor, the Airborne Volcanic Object 
Imaging Detector (AVOID), uses infrared 
cameras to detect the silicate particles in 
volcanic ash. In 2011, it flew in successful 
low-elevation tests at Italy’s erupting Etna and 
Stromboli volcanoes. The upcoming experi- 
ment will involve the largest artificial ash cloud 
ever made, and will probably be over the Bay 
of Biscay, in airspace controlled by the French 
military. (There is a backup site on France’s 
Mediterranean coast in case of bad weather.) 

An Airbus A400M cargo plane will fly in a 
tight spiral, dispensing ash from 50 barrels as 
it climbs from 3,000 metres to almost 4,000 
metres (see ‘Silver lining’). A second plane, an 
Airbus A340 commercial airliner carrying the 
AVOID sensor, will fly near the cloud at vari- 
ous heights, taking measurements. A four-seater 
propeller plane from the Diisseldorf University 
of Applied Sciences in Germany will measure 
optical properties from inside the cloud. With- 
out a jet engine, this plane is not at risk of engine 
failure; it has previously flown in heavy ash 
plumes above active volcanoes, says Konradin 
Weber, leader of the Diisseldorf team. 

At its densest, the artificial cloud is likely to 
contain no more than 1 milligram of ash per 
cubic metre, says Prata. That puts it at the low 
end of air contamination under European regu- 
lations adopted after Eyjafjallajokull. Anything 
below 0.2 milligrams is considered safe to fly 
in; between 0.2 and 2 milligrams, a pilot must 
be aware of ash hazards; between 2 and 4 milli- 
grams, a pilot must conducta special risk assess- 
ment to fly; and above 4, all flights are grounded. 

It is not clear whether the artificial ash cloud 
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SILVER LINING 


Scientists will create an artificial ash cloud over the 
Bay of Biscay off France, to test a sensor designed to 
help planes avoid ash that can foul jet engines. 


] Airbus A400M 
disperses 
volcanic ash 


Invisible 
ash cloud 


will be visible to the human eye, although 
scientists on a German research jet did spot 
Eyjafjallajékull ash in 2010, at concentrations 
below 0.2 milligrams of ash per cubic metre 
(U. Schumann et al. Atmos. Chem. Phys. 11, 
2245-2279; 2011). The artificial cloud is likely 
to dissipate in 6 to 12 hours, falling out harm- 
lessly over the ocean, says Prata. The experi- 
ment will cost roughly €500,000 (US$680,000) 
and, he says, “We have only one shot.” 

The researchers will know just how much 
ash is released, and its precise geometry, so the 


2 Airbus A340 carrying 
infrared sensor flies 
towards the cloud 


3 Four-person aircraft 
carries optical 
sensors to track ash 


experiment will provide the best test yet for 
AVOID. But many hurdles remain before the 
system can be used commercially, including 
the need to integrate it into a working cockpit, 
and to scale up production. “It’s really not clear 
what we will do next; says Prata. The decision 
rests mostly with Airbus, which would need 
to decide whether to develop the technology 
further. Prata hopes that AVOID could one day 
be used on planes flying in volcanically active 
regions from Indonesia to Chile or Alaska. 
Back where it all began, a major 
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initiative called FUTUREVOLC is focusing 
on improving monitoring of Icelandic volca- 
noes. Led by the University of Iceland in Rey- 
kjavik and the Icelandic Meteorological Office, 
researchers are beefing up networks of equip- 
ment including seismic stations, cameras and 
gas detectors. “We're working on all aspects, 
from magma generation inside the crust to 
how it progresses into eruption plumes and 
how this is dispersed,” says Freysteinn Sig- 
mundsson, an earth scientist at the University 
of Iceland and co-coordinator of the project. 

Even Prata is involved in FUTUREVOLC: 
he plans to deploy three of Nicarnica’s infrared 
cameras on the ground in Iceland. They will 
measure how fast and how high ash plumes 
rise — on their way to disrupting airspace 
somewhere. = 


CORRECTIONS 

The News story ‘Study aims to put IPCC 
under a lens’ (Nature 502, 281; 2013) said 
that Jean-Pascal van Ypersele was at the 
Catholic University of Leuven. He is at the 
Catholic University of Louvain in Louvain- 
la-Neuve. The Editorial ‘The maze of impact 
metrics’ (Nature 502, 271; 2013) wrongly 
located the University of North Texas — it is 
in Denton, Texas. 
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whether T: rex predominantly hunted or scav- 
enged its meals’. This infuriated many palae- 
ontologists, who say the matter was resolved 
long ago by ample evidence showing that T. rex 
could take down prey and dismantle carrion. 
What particularly vexed researchers was that 
this non-issue overshadowed other, more 
important questions about T: rex. 

The dinosaur’s evolutionary origins, for 
example, are still a mystery. Researchers are 
eagerly trying to determine how these kings 
of the Cretaceous period (which spanned 
from 145 million to 66 million years ago) arose 
from a line of tiny dinosaurs during the Juras- 
sic period (201 million to 145 million years 
ago). There is also considerable debate about 
what T. rex was like as a juvenile, and whether 
palaeontologists have spent decades mistak- 
ing its young for a separate species. Even the 
basic appearance of T: rex is in dispute: many 
researchers argue that the giant was covered in 
fluff or fuzz rather than scales. And then there 
is the vexing question of why T. rex had sucha 
massive head and legs but relatively puny arms. 

On the bright side, palaeontologists have 
material to work with. “We have lots of fossils 
of T. rex,’ says palaeontologist Stephen Brusatte 
of the University of Edinburgh, UK. “It’s rare 
to have so many good fossils of one dinosaur, 
so we can actually ask questions about T. rex 
— such as how it grew, what it ate and how it 
moved — that we can’t for other dinosaurs.” 

Here, Nature examines how palaeontologists 
are investigating these and other hot topics for 
the most charismatic of carnivores. 


FUZZY ORIGINS 


EVEN ONE OF THE BEST KNOWN 
DINOSAURS HAS KEPT SOME 
SECRETS. HERE IS WHAT 
PALAEONTOLOGISTS MOST WANT 10 
KNOW ABOUT THE FAMOUS TYRANT. 


BY BRIAN SWITEK 


n late 1905, newspaper reporters gushed 
over the bones of a prehistoric monster 
that palaeontologists had unearthed in 
the badlands of Montana. When The New 
York Times described the new “Tyrant saurian, 
the paper declared it “the most formidable 
fighting animal of which there is any record 
whatever”. In the century since, Tyrannosaurus 
rex has not loosened its grip on the imagina- 
tions of the public or palaeontologists. 
Stretching more than 12 metres from snout 
to tail and sporting dozens of serrated teeth 
the size of rail spikes, the 66-million-year-old 
T. rex remains the ultimate example of a pre- 
historic predator — so much so that a media 
frenzy erupted this year over a paper debating 


In the first few decades after palaeontologist 
Henry Fairfield Osborn named and described 
T. rex, researchers viewed this giant dinosaur 
as the culmination of a trend towards big- 
ger predators. In this view, T: rex was seen as 
the descendent of Allosaurus, a 9-metre-long 
predator that lived more than 80 million years 
earlier. These and other massive carnivorous 
dinosaurs were lumped together in a categori- 
cal wastebasket called the Carnosauria, with 
T. rex as the last and biggest of the ferocious 
family. But palaeontologists tore up that evo- 
lutionary tree when they started using a more 
rigorous form of analysis called cladistics in 
the 1990s. They re-examined relationships 
between dinosaur groups and found that T’ rex 
had its roots in a lineage of small, fuzzy crea- 
tures that lived in the shadow of Allosaurus and 
other predators during the Jurassic period. 

The view that emerged placed T. rex and its 
close relatives — together known as tyranno- 
saurids — as the top twig on a broader evo- 
lutionary bush called 


the Tyrannosauroidea, NATURE.COM 
which emerged around — For more about Trex 
165 million years ago _ inapodcastwith the 
(see ‘In the flesh’). writer, see: 
Among the earliest — go.nature.com/rqvula 
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known members of this group was Stokesosau- 
rus clevelandi, a bipedal carnivore 2-3 metres 
long that lived about 150 million years ago. Lit- 
tle is known about this creature, but evidence 
from other early tyrannosauroids suggests that 
Stokesosaurus had a long, low skull and slender 
arms. Early tyrannosauroids were small, agile 
predators, but their size placed them low in 
the pecking order during the Jurassic. “They 
were more lapdogs than top predators,’ says 
Brusatte. 

The question for palaeontologists is how 
tyrannosaurs rose to power from such hum- 
ble beginnings and why they took over as the 
apex predators in North America and Asia. At 
present, the key parts of this story are missing. 
There are relatively few dinosaur-rich rock for- 
mations from the period between 145 million 
and 90 million years ago, when tyrannosaurs 
apparently took over, so palaeontologists have 
yet to fully chart the communities that existed 
at the time. Shifts in sea level or climate could 
have triggered events that led to tyrannosaur 
dominance, Brusatte says, but he admits that 
such a connection is speculative. “We really 
need more fossils from this middle Cretaceous 
gap to help untangle this mystery.’ 

In the past few years, researchers have 
started making headway in China, where rock 
formations record some segments of this key 
interval. In 2009, Peter Makovicky at the Field 
Museum in Chicago, Illinois, and his col- 
leagues described a long-snouted tyrannosaur 
named Xiongguanlong baimoensis from rocks 
in western China dating to between 100 mil- 
lion and 125 million years ago’. That animal 
reached about four metres long, a step up in 
size from the Jurassic tyrannosaurs. And, in 
2012, Xu Xing of the Institute of Vertebrate 
Paleontology and Paleoanthropology in Bei- 
jing and his colleagues described a 9-metre- 
long tyrannosaur by the name of Yutyrannus 
huali’ from a similar time period (see Nature 
489, 22-25; 2012). 

This may be the crucial transition during 
which tyrannosaurs overlapped with allosaurs, 
before the latter faded out in the same habitats. 
In studies of rocks from northern China, Bru- 
satte and his co-workers have found an allosaur 
five to six metres long named Shaochilong maor- 
tuensis, which lived about 90 million years ago’. 
“So it seems like both allosauroids and tyranno- 
sauroids were around in Asia during this time, 
and had relatively similar sizes,” he says. He 
hopes that further fossil discoveries will help to 
flesh out how and when tyrannosaurs took over 
as the top predator in their ecosystems. 


ADOLESCENT ANGST 


Just as the evolutionary origins of T: rex remain 
murky, so does its youth. In this case, the big 
debate centres on an creature called Nano- 
tyrannus lancensis, a tyrannosaur found in 
the same North American deposits as T: rex 
that may have reached more than 6 metres in 


T. REX ILLUSTRATION BY EMILY COOPER; FAMILY TREE FROM REF. 3 


Be IN THE FLESH 


Our picture of Tyrannosaurus rex has 
undergone several makeovers since the 
dinosaur was first described in 1905. Early 

: reconstructions depicted a scaly beast that 
ae # stood upright and dragged its tail on the 
; ground, but recent research suggests the 


ely en Feathers on some close If T. rex had a coat of Cretaceous carnivore had a more agile 
a ee relatives of T. rex are proto-feathers, they horizontal posture and may have been 
ie more like fuzz than the may have served as a covered in some sort of plumage. 
The small tyrannosaur known plumage on birds. form of display. 


as Nanotyrannus (white skull) 
may have been a juvenile 7. rex 
(skull outline). 


Some researchers 
contend that 7. rex and 
its kin had scaly skin. 


Muscle scars on the 
arm bones suggest 
that the limbs were 
not vestigial. 


1905 reconstruction 

T. rex was originally imagined with a 
reptilian, tail-dragging pose, but newer 
reconstructions make it a fleeter, more 
bird-like dinosaur. 


TYRANNOSAUROID TREE 


The tyrannosauroid superfamily 
includes Cretaceous tyrannosau- 
rids, such as T. rex, and more 
distant relatives that first 
emerged in the Jurassic period. 
Researchers are trying to trace 
how tyrannosauroids evolved 
from small early species to the 
giants of the Cretaceous. 


Tyrannnosauridae 


Tyrannosauroidea T. rex 


Albertosaurus 


: Xiongguanlong a a Nanotyrannus 
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length. When it was first discovered, this crea- 
ture was thought to be a separate species, but 
some researchers now argue that Nanotyran- 
nus is actually just a juvenile T: rex. 

According to Thomas Holtz Jr, a palaeontol- 
ogist at the University of Maryland in College 
Park, Nanotyrannus specimens look remark- 
ably like T: rex, and the differences between 
the two are similar to the differences between 
immature and mature individuals of other 
tyrannosaur species. The fact that all of the 
Nanotyrannus specimens seem to be juvenile 
animals and all of the specimens recognized as 
T. rex are subadults or adults, Holtz says, indi- 
cates that the two are truly one. 

Lawrence Witmer, a palaeobiologist at Ohio 
University in Athens, is not so sure. In 2010, he 
and his colleague Ryan Ridgely studied com- 
puted-tomography scans of a skull from the 
Cleveland Museum of Natural History in Ohio 
that is the defining specimen, or holotype, of 
N. lancensis. 

“We went into the project with the bias or 
assumption that the Cleveland skull was a 


“IT 1S BECOMING INCREASINGLY 
DIFFICULT TO REJECT A 
FUZZ-LESS TYRANNOSAURUS 
WITH A STRAIGHT FACE.” 


juvenile T. rex; Witmer says. But they found 
some unusual indentations in the brain case 
and sinuses, where air sacs filled the back of the 
skull in life°. These features are very different 
from those of T: rex and may identify the skull 
as belonging to a different species, says Witmer. 

Team Nanotyrannus has no more vocal an 
advocate than Peter Larson, president of the 
Black Hills Institute of Geological Research, a 
company in Hill City, South Dakota, that col- 
lects, prepares and casts fossils. Larson argues 
that the teeth of Nanotyrannus are too finely 
serrated and closely packed to be those of 
a young T. rex. He also points to differences 
between the two species in the anatomy of the 
shoulder socket and the openings in the skull. 

But some of these conclusions were gleaned 
from fossils not yet described in any publica- 
tion, and scientists may never have a chance to 
study them. A skeleton that has been identi- 
fied as a Nanotyrannus that could offer clues 
will be auctioned off next month in New York 
City. The hype generated by this specimen 
and its relevance to the Nanotyrannus debate 
has helped to drive up its price; estimates sug- 
gest that it may fetch up to US$9 million. But 
most palaeontologists refuse to study such 
specimens unless they are placed ina reputable 
museum. A private buyer could rob research- 
ers of that opportunity. 

“The solution may reside in the tired plea 
for more fossils,’ Witmer says. For Nanotyran- 
nus to have a shot at being a separate species, 


palaeontologists would like to see one of two 
discoveries: a young tyrannosaur more similar 
to adult T: rex than any Nanotyrannus speci- 
men, or an animal that is clearly an adult Nano- 
tyrannus that is different from T: rex. But where 
an animal as charismatic as T: rex is concerned, 
it may be impossible for researchers to aban- 
don long-held views and resolve decades of 
debate. “I'm not sure how much data it'll take 
to break us out of that,” Witmer says. 


A FLAP OVER FEATHERS 


For generations, artists have depicted T. rex 
covered in scales, much like the modern-day 
reptiles to which it is only distantly related. But 
in the past two decades, researchers in China 
have found specimens from many dinosaur 
groups bearing feathers or a fuzzy coating. 
Some of these discoveries include species 
closely related to T. rex. 

In 2004, Xu named Dilong paradoxus — a 
small, early tyrannosaur®. The fossil of this 
animal showed impressions of fibres around 
the tail, jaw and other body parts, suggesting 
the animal had a coat of ‘dinofuzz: The giant 
Y. huali from China also bore plumage’. The 
feathers on these tyrannosaurs were not like 
those of living birds, but simplified precursors. 
Xu suggests that the earliest feathered dino- 
saurs might have used their plumage for visual 
display. Later animals that were cloaked entirely 
in feathers might have relied on them for insu- 
lation. Because of the close evolutionary link 
between tyrannosaurs, he suggests that “T: rex 
might have had some kind of protofeathers”. 

Other researchers also favour the idea 
of feathered tyrannosaurs. “It is becom- 
ing increasingly difficult to reject a fuzz-less 
Tyrannosaurus with a straight face,’ Holtz says. 
That does not mean that T: rex looked like a 
Cretaceous chicken. Brusatte says it may have 
been covered in fairly inconspicuous hair-like 
fibres, like many other feathered dinosaurs. 

As yet, no skin impressions have been found 
for T: rex, so researchers cannot say with cer- 
tainty what kind of body covering it had. And 
some are not ready to abandon the more con- 
ventional view. Thomas Carr, a palaeontologist 
at Carthage College in Kenosha, Wisconsin, 
argues, for example, that unpublished fossils 
with skin impressions from close relatives of 
T. rex show scaly skin. These findings suggest 
that even though some earlier tyrannosauroids 
had feathers, the subgroup called tyrannosau- 
ridae (which includes T: rex), seems to have 
undergone an evolutionary reversal from fuzz 
to scales. 

“There is no empirical evidence that tyran- 
nosaurids had feathers,” Carr says, “and artists 
have no business decking them out with plum- 
age until the day comes when a tyrannosaurid 
is found with feathers.” 

This argument goes well beyond what 
the creatures looked like. Whether T. rex 
had feathers will influence how researchers 
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reconstruct the life of this dinosaur, from pos- 
sible courtship behaviours to how it controlled 
its body temperature. 


ARMS RACE 


One of the biggest mysteries about T: rex has 
nagged palaeontologists for more than a cen- 
tury: what use did the giant have for arms so 
stubby that they could not even have reached 
its mouth? Early ideas, later discarded, sug- 
gested that the two-clawed arms helped T- rex 
to grip a partner during mating or to rise from 
repose. Later palaeontologists argued that 
the arms were vestigial — an idea beloved by 
cartoonists, who never tire of showing T. rex 
embarrassed by its useless, puny guns. 

But research by palaeobiologist Sara Burch 
at Ohio University suggests that such jokes are 
unfair. She has studied the musculature of croc- 
odylians as well as that of the only living mem- 
bers of the dinosaur line — birds. If the arms of 
T. rex had been vestigial, they would have lost 
the various anatomical landmarks that indicate 
muscle attachments, but the fossils “retain evi- 
dence of substantial musculature,” she says. 

But knowing that T. rex used its arms doesn't 
reveal what they were used for. To Carr, the 
arms were part of the dinosaur’s arsenal. 
“Tyrannosaurids used their arms in the same 
way all theropods used their arms, for grasping 
and stabilizing objects” — namely prey, he says. 

Holtz visualizes a less rigorous role for the 
forelimbs. On the basis of previous estimates 
of muscle strength, he argues that T: rex had 
weak arms. And because many tyrannosaurs 
have arms with healed fractures, he says, “their 
life habits could not require constant use of 
these arms”. Holtz suggests that they were used 
primarily for display, perhaps during mating 
or competition— a possibility that seems more 
likely if these limbs were cloaked in feathers. 

He and other palaeontologists plan to keep 
digging into the secrets of this superlative 
animal, one of the strongest ambassadors of 
the past in all of science. “Many aspects of 
T. rex, especially behavioural ones or physi- 
ological ones, are still unknown,’ Holtz says. 
But perhaps not forever. “As new methods of 
investigation are developed, we will have new 
avenues about their biology to explore” And 
as researchers do so, their views on the tyrant 
king will continue to evolve. m 


Brian Switek is a freelance writer in Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 
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By scanning blobs Ss: 
of brain activity, Yess 
scientists may 7 
be able to decode \/ 
people’s thoughts, 

their dreams 

and even their 

intentions. 
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BY KERRI SMITH 


Reading minds 


ack Gallant perches on the edge of a swivel chair in his lab at the 
University of California, Berkeley, fixated on the screen of acom- 
puter that is trying to decode someone's thoughts. 

On the left-hand side of the screen is a reel of film clips that 
Gallant showed to a study participant during a brain scan. And on the 
right side of the screen, the computer program uses only the details of 
that scan to guess what the participant was watching at the time. 

Anne Hathaway’s face appears in a clip from the film Bride Wars, 
engaged in heated conversation with Kate Hudson. The algorithm con- 
fidently labels them with the words ‘womar and ‘talk; in large type. 
Another clip appears — an underwater scene from a wildlife documen- 
tary. The program struggles, and eventually offers ‘whale and ‘swin’ 
in a small, tentative font. 

“This is a manatee, but it doesn’t know what that is,” says Gallant, 
talking about the program as one might a recalcitrant student. They 
had trained the program, he explains, by showing it patterns of brain 
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activity elicited by a range of images and film clips. His program had 
encountered large aquatic mammals before, but never a manatee. 

Groups around the world are using techniques like these to try to 
decode brain scans and decipher what people are seeing, hearing and 
feeling, as well as what they remember or even dream about. 

Media reports have suggested that such techniques bring mind- 
reading “from the realms of fantasy to fact’, and “could influence the 
way we do just about everything”. The Economist in London even 
cautioned its readers to “be afraid’, and speculated on how long it will 
be until scientists promise telepathy through brain scans. 

Although companies are starting to pursue brain decoding for a few 
applications, such as market research and lie detection, scientists are 
far more interested in using this process to learn about the brain itself. 
Gallant’s group and others are trying to find out what underlies those 
different brain patterns and want to work out the codes and algorithms 
the brain uses to make sense of the world around it. They hope that 
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these techniques can tell them about the basic principles governing 
brain organization and how it encodes memories, behaviour and emo- 
tion (see ‘Decoding for dummies’). 

Applying their techniques beyond the encoding of pictures and mov- 
ies will require a vast leap in complexity. “I don’t do vision because it’s 
the most interesting part of the brain,” says Gallant. “I do it because it’s 
the easiest part of the brain. It’s the part of the brain I have a hope of 
solving before I’m dead.” But in theory, he says, “you can do basically 
anything with this”. 


BEYOND BLOBOLOGY 

Brain decoding took off about a decade ago', when neuroscientists 
realized that there was a lot of untapped information in the brain scans 
they were producing using functional magnetic resonance imaging 
(fMRI). That technique measures brain activity by identifying areas 
that are being fed oxygenated blood, which light up as coloured blobs in 
the scans. To analyse activity patterns, the brain is segmented into little 
boxes called voxels — the three-dimensional equivalent of pixels — and 
researchers typically look to see which voxels respond most strongly 
to a stimulus, such as seeing a face. By discarding data from the voxels 
that respond weakly, they conclude which areas are processing faces. 

Decoding techniques interrogate more of the information in the 
brain scan. Rather than asking which brain regions respond most 
strongly to faces, they use both strong and weak responses to identify 
more subtle patterns of activity. Early studies of this sort proved, for 
example, that objects are encoded not just by one small very active area, 
but by a much more distributed array. 

These recordings are fed into a ‘pattern classifier, a computer algo- 
rithm that learns the patterns associated with each picture or concept. 
Once the program has seen enough samples, it can start to deduce what 
the person is looking at or thinking about. This goes beyond mapping 
blobs in the brain. Further attention to these patterns can take researchers 
from asking simple ‘where in the brain’ questions to testing hypotheses 
about the nature of psychological processes — asking questions about the 
strength and distribution of memories, for example, that have been wran- 
gled over for years. Russell Poldrack, an fMRI specialist at the University 
of Texas at Austin, says that decoding allows researchers to test existing 
theories from psychology that predict how people's brains perform tasks. 
“There are lots of ways that go beyond blobology,’ he says. 

In early studies’” scientists were able to show that they could get 
enough information from these patterns to tell what category of object 
someone was looking at — scissors, bottles and shoes, for example. 
“We were quite surprised it worked as well as it did,’ says Jim Haxby at 
Dartmouth College in New Hampshire, who led the first decoding study 
in 2001. 

Soon after, two other teams independently used it to confirm fun- 
damental principles of human brain organization. It was known from 
studies using electrodes implanted into monkey and cat brains that 
many visual areas react strongly to the orientation of edges, combin- 
ing them to build pictures of the world. In the human brain, these 
edge-loving regions are too small to be seen with conventional {MRI 
techniques. But by applying decoding methods to {MRI data, John- 
Dylan Haynes and Geraint Rees, both at the time at University College 
London, and Yukiyasu Kamitani at ATR Computational Neuroscience 
Laboratories, in Kyoto, Japan, with Frank Tong, now at Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity in Nashville, Tennessee, demonstrated in 2005 that pictures of 
edges also triggered very specific patterns of activity in humans™. The 
researchers showed volunteers lines in various orientations — and the 
different voxel mosaics told the team which orientation the person 
was looking at. 

Edges became complex pictures in 2008, when Gallant’s team devel- 
oped a decoder that could identify which of 120 pictures a subject was 
viewing — a much bigger challenge than inferring what general cat- 
egory an image belongs to, or deciphering edges. They then went a step 
further, developing a decoder that could produce primitive-looking 
movies of what the participant was viewing based on brain activity’. 


FEATURE | NEWS 


From around 2006, researchers have been developing decoders for 
various tasks: for visual imagery, in which participants imagine a scene; 
for working memory, where they hold a fact or figure in mind; and for 
intention, often tested as the decision whether to add or subtract two 
numbers. The last is a harder problem than decoding the visual system 
says Haynes, now at the Bernstein Centre for Computational Neuro- 
science in Berlin, “There are so many different intentions — how do 
we categorize them?” Pictures can be grouped by colour or content, but 
the rules that govern intentions are not as easy to establish. 


“Media reports have 
suggested that such 
techniques bring mind- 
reading ‘from the realms 
of fantasy to fact’.” 


Gallant's lab has preliminary indications of just how difficult it will be. 
Using a first-person, combat-themed video game called Counterstrike, 
the researchers tried to see if they could decode an intention to go left 
or right, chase an enemy or fire a gun. They could just about decode 
an intention to move around; but everything else in the {MRI data was 
swamped by the signal from participants’ emotions when they were 
being fired at or killed in the game. These signals — especially death, 
says Gallant — overrode any fine-grained information about intention. 

The same is true for dreams. Kamitani and his team published 
their attempts at dream decoding in Science earlier this year®. They let 
participants fall asleep in the scanner and then woke them periodi- 
cally, asking them to recall what they had seen. The team tried first to 
reconstruct the actual visual information in dreams, but eventually 
resorted to word categories. Their program was able to predict with 
60% accuracy what categories of obj ects, such as cars, text, men or 
women, featured in people's dreams. 

The subjective nature of dreaming makes it a challenge to extract fur- 
ther information, says Kamitani. “When I think of my dream contents, I 
have the feeling I'm seeing something,” he says. But dreams may engage 
more than just the brain’s visual realm, and involve areas for which it’s 
harder to build reliable models. 


REVERSE ENGINEERING 

Decoding relies on the fact that correlations can be established between 
brain activity and the outside world. And simply identifying these cor- 
relations is sufficient if all you want to do, for example, is use a signal 
from the brain to command a robotic hand (see Nature 497, 176-178; 
2013). But Gallant and others want to do more; they want to work back 
to find out how the brain organizes and stores information in the first 
place — to crack the complex codes the brain uses. 

That wont be easy, says Gallant. Each brain area takes information 
from a network of others and combines it, possibly changing the way 
itis represented. Neuroscientists must work out post hoc what kind of 
transformations take place at which points. Unlike other engineering 
projects, the brain was not put together using principles that necessar- 
ily make sense to human minds and mathematical models. “We're not 
designing the brain — the brain is given to us and we have to figure out 
how it works,” says Gallant. “We don't really have any math for model- 

ling these kinds of systems.” Even if there were 


> NATURE.COM enough data available about the contents of each 
Fora video of brain area, there probably would not be a ready 
this story go to: set of equations to describe them, their relation- 
go.nature.com/ocyesq © ships, and the ways they change over time. 
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DECODING FOR DUMMIES 


Scientists train a computer program by showing it brain-scan data associated with seeing certain images. Once it has built a database of activity patterns, 


it can be tested with images the participant hasn't necessarily seen before. 


Image fMRI scan 


TRAINING 


Computational neuroscientist Nikolaus Kriegeskorte at the MRC 
Cognition and Brain Sciences Unit in Cambridge, UK, says that even 
understanding how visual information is encoded is tricky — despite 
the visual system being the best-understood part of the brain (see 
Nature 502, 156-158; 2013). “Vision is one of the hard problems of 
artificial intelligence. We thought it would be easier than playing chess 
or proving theorems,’ he says. But there's a lot to get to grips with: how 
bunches of neurons represent something like a face; how that informa- 
tion moves between areas in the visual system; and how the neural code 
representing a face changes as it does so. Building a model from the 
bottom up, neuron by neuron, is too complicated — “there’s not enough 
resources or time to do it this way’, says Kriegeskorte. So his team is 
comparing existing models of vision to brain data, to see what fits best. 


REAL WORLD 
Devising a decoding model that can generalize across brains, and even 
for the same brain across time, is a complex problem. Decoders are gen- 
erally built on individual brains, unless they're computing something 
relatively simple such as a binary choice — whether someone was look- 
ing at picture A or B. But several groups are now working on building 
one-size-fits-all models. “Everyone’s brain is a little bit different,” says 
Haxby, who is leading one such effort. At the moment, he says, “you 
just can’t line up these patterns of activity well enough”. 
Standardization is likely to be necessary for many of the talked-about 
applications of brain decoding — those that would involve reading 
someone’ hidden or unconscious thoughts. And although such appli- 
cations are not yet possible, companies are taking notice. Haynes says 
that he was recently approached bya representative from the car com- 
pany Daimler asking whether one could decode hidden consumer 
preferences of test subjects for market research. In principle it could 
work, he says, but the current methods cannot work out which of, say, 
30 different products someone likes best. Marketers, he says, should 
stick to what they know for now. “I’m pretty sure that with traditional 
market research techniques you're going to be much better off” 
Companies looking to serve law enforcement have also taken notice. 
No Lie MRI in San Diego, California, for example, is using techniques 
related to decoding to claim that it can use a brain scan to distinguish 
alie from a truth. Law scholar Hank Greely at Stanford University in 
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Voxel pattern Output 


=SHOE 


=SHOE? 


During testing, the program 
must guess the object viewed on 
the basis of what it has learned 
about similar patterns of activity. 


California, has written in the Oxford Handbook of Neuroethics (Oxford 
University Press, 2011) that the legal system could benefit from bet- 
ter ways of detecting lies, checking the reliability of memories, or even 
revealing the biases of jurors and judges. Some ethicists have argued 
that privacy laws should protect a person’s inner thoughts and desires as 
private, but Julian Savulescu, a neuroethicist at the University of Oxford, 
UK, sees no problem in principle with deploying decoding technologies. 
“People have a fear of it, but if it’s used in the right way it’s enormously 
liberating” Brain data, he says, are no different from other types of evi- 
dence. “I don’t see why we should privilege people’s thoughts over their 
words,” he says. 

Haynes has been working on a study in which participants tour sev- 
eral virtual-reality houses, and then have their brains scanned while 
they tour another selection. Preliminary results suggest that the team 
can identify which houses their subjects had been to before. The impli- 
cation is that such a technique might reveal whether a suspect had 
visited the scene of a crime before. The results are not yet published, 
and Haynes is quick to point out the limitations to using such a tech- 
nique in law enforcement. What if a person has been in the building, 
but doesn’t remember? Or what if they visited a week before the crime 
took place? Suspects may even be able to fool the scanner. “You don't 
know how people react with countermeasures,’ he says. 

Other scientists also dismiss the implication that buried memories 
could be reliably uncovered through decoding. Apart from anything else, 
you need a 15-tonne, US$3-million fMRI machine and a person willing 
to lie very still inside it and actively think secret thoughts. Even then, says 
Gallant, “just because the information is in someone’ head doesn't mean 
it’s accurate” Right now, psychologists have more reliable, cheaper ways 
of getting at people's thoughts. “At the moment, the best way to find out 
what someone is going to do,’ says Haynes, “is to ask them? m 


Kerri Smith is senior audio editor for Nature in London. 
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Ecologist Jay Rotella (left) collects data in Antarctica on Weddell seals, with his students Glenn Stauffer and Thierry Chambert (right) in 2010. 


The long shadow 
of the shutdown 


Stalled Antarctic field work as a result of the US government shutdown has 
jeopardized early-career scientists and their projects, says Gretchen E. Hofmann. 


biology in Antarctica, the familiar 

landmarks of Mount Erebus, Observa- 
tion Hill and Castle Rock — visible even in 
a ground blizzard — have directed me back 
across the sea ice to the US research base, 
McMurdo Station. But when my postdoctoral 
researcher, Amanda Kelley, arrived on the sea 
ice of McMurdo Sound earlier this month, the 
direction of her research was not so clear. 

Asa polar research fellow, funded by the 
US National Science Foundation (NSF), 
Kelley was greeted with the news that her field 
season had been cancelled. On 1 October, 


F: 13 seasons studying ocean-change 


the US federal government shut down after 
Congress failed to agree on a budget for the 
next fiscal year. One week later, the ensuing 
lapse in funds for the US Antarctic Program 
(USAP; www.usap.gov) meant that McMurdo 
Station was switched to ‘caretaker’ status, 
meaning that activities focused solely on 
protecting personnel and property. 

Even though a fiscal deal was reached in 
Washington DC on 16 October, ending this 
surreal shutdown, these few weeks of delay, 
of lost data and of instruments becoming 
ever more irretrievable, may have already 
irreparably damaged the season's research. 


Furthermore, the current deal extends 
funding until only next January — before 
the end of the Antarctic research season. The 
consequences may be indelible, particularly 
for early-career scientists (see ‘Out of season’). 

Projects on topics from ice-sheet dynam- 
ics to penguin ecology have been put at risk. 
Delaying work reduces the time that research 
in certain areas can be done; for example, 
soon, warmer weather will soften the sea ice 
and render it unsafe for travel. 

I have a front-row seat to this stressful 
drama. The ocean-change biology research 
programme in McMurdo Sound that > 
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> Ilead has been suspended indefinitely 
because of the shutdown. Kelley has gone 
to New Zealand and hopes to return later to 
McMurdo; the deployment to Antarctica of 
my graduate student, Lydia Kapsenberg, has 
been delayed indefinitely until further notice. 


AGAINST THE CLOCK 

Both these researchers’ projects are time- 
sensitive. Kelley is examining responses to 
ocean acidification and warming in early- 
stage Antarctic sea urchins. Because urchins 
produce eggs in October, she needs to collect 
specimens immediately. In the first year of 
a two-year fellowship, her stipend will run 
out before her project is completed because 
of the delay. 

Kapsenberg’s research on ocean acidifica- 
tion requires pH measurements of Antarc- 
tic waters’. Last November, we deployed an 
autonomous oceanographic sensor called a 
SeaFET”” at Cape Evans. That sensor, now 
bobbing under the sea ice just off shore 
from explorer Robert Falcon Scott’s historic 
hut, holds the first winter data that we have 
ever recorded at our site. If we are unable 
to reach it before the sea ice melts, we will 
lose the data and perhaps, by next year, the 
sensor too. 

Other McMurdo-based projects could 
be crippled if the research season cannot be 
resumed. Samantha Hansen, a geologist at 
the University of Alabama in Tuscaloosa, 
who is funded by a prestigious NSF CAREER 
award, needs to recover data from and 
service 15 instrumented stations installed 
last season to record global earthquakes 
and study the Transantarctic Mountains’. 
Costing tens of thousands of dollars each, 
the stations risk becoming non-functional 
or permanently buried beneath deep snowin 
the coming year if they are not maintained. 
Such a loss would affect her two graduate 
students, her Korean collaborators, and her 
linked NSF-sponsored education and out- 
reach efforts. 

Seal biologist Jay Rotella at Montana State 
University in Bozeman stands to lose more 
than most. His team has been counting and 
tagging Weddell seal pups in the McMurdo 
Sound area every year since 1968 (ref. 5). “If 
we miss this year,’ Rotella told me, “we will 
break the 31-year string of knowing every 


OUT OF SEASON 


Ecologists Gretchen Hofmann (left) and Paul 
Matson collect water samples in Antarctica. 


pup that is born in the population and of 
recording complete reproductive histories 
for thousands of mothers.” This, as bad luck 
would have it, is also the year that the current 
crew leader, PhD student Thierry Chambert, 
is scheduled to train his successor. Such 
handovers are crucial for the continuity of 
the project, which has trained generations 
of scientists. 

Anne Todgham of San Francisco State 
University in California is the only project 
leader whose whole team made it to 
McMurdo Station before travel to Antarctica 
was cancelled by the shutdown. They will 
begin a new project to investigate the vulner- 
ability of Antarctic fishes to climate change. 
“Time is of the essence,’ she wrote in an e-mail 
to me. “October is our window to collect eggs 
and juveniles.” The early developmental stages 
of fishes are predicted to be the most affected 
by climate change®. And, as Todgham puts it: 
“Unfortunately, climate change does not stop 
for a government shutdown” 


PERMANENT SCAR 

Long-term data sets, many of which form 
foundations for studying climate change, 
stand to suffer serious damage. The NSF- 
funded McMurdo Long Term Ecological 
Research (LTER) group, for example, which 
has been monitoring ecosystems in the 
McMurdo Dry Valleys since 1993, could be 
put in jeopardy’. Because the lakes found 
in the valleys are terminal — nothing flows 
out of them — they are sentinels to climate 


The work of about a hundred US Antarctic Program personnel will be hindered by the suspension of the 
2013-2014 field season due to the US government shutdown. More than half are early-career scientists. 


Postdocs 


10 (9%) 


Principal investigators 


22 (20%) 


Graduate students 


Early-career 
principal investigators 


5 (4%) 


49 (45%) 


Undergraduate students 


3 (3%) 


International collaborators 


Other* 
3 (3%) 7 (16%) 


*Educators and technicians. Data self-reported by personnel. 
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change. A lost season of water-column and 
sediment data could “compromise exponen- 
tially” our knowledge of how polar systems 
respond to climate change, says John Priscu, 
a microbiologist at Montana State University. 

The shutdown means “a huge step back- 
ward in educating the next generation of 
polar scientists, and straying from the spirit 
of international collaboration that has been 
at the centre of Antarctic research,’ Priscu 
says. This year, he had hoped to work at 
McMurdo with a recent graduate from the 
Chinese Academy of Sciences. 

Diana Wall, a soil ecologist from Colorado 
State University in Fort Collins, examines 
soil invertebrates such as the roundworm 
Scottnema lindsayae, considered the “tough- 
est invertebrate in the Valleys”*. Its numbers 
have declined at McMurdo, affecting carbon 
turnover in Antarctic soil. She knows that 
gaps in records will cause problems for years 
to come. “I am really sad to think of the 
missing data and how hard it will be for the 
students, postdocs and me to explain any 
changes we miss.” 

With the end of the shutdown, there 
is now a possibility that some research at 
McMurdo could go ahead, assuming that 
logistical arrangements are still in place to 
support scientists. Todgham’s team could 
still accomplish a great deal, and Rotella’s 
group could tag this year’s batch of seal pups 
if the sea ice remains open. Hansen's geolo- 
gists, set to deploy in early November, might 
be able to retrieve their instruments. And the 
McMurdo LTER group could yet preserve 
this year’s contribution to their time-series 
data. We are all crossing our fingers. 

But the shutdown and its consequences 
are likely to leave a permanent scar on 
junior scientists, including my own, as thesis 
projects remain in jeopardy because it is 
yet unclear whether research will resume. 
Postdocs may eventually leave Antarctic 
science because the risks are too high to be 
borne by untenured researchers. Meanwhile, 
as principal investigators, we wait to hear the 
fate of our Antarctic research. m 


Gretchen E. Hofmann is professor 

of marine biology at the University of 
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ILLUSTRATION BY DENNIS CARRIER 


Set research priorities in 
a time of recession 


Rigorous analyses are needed to establish the benefits 
of the knowledge economy, says former Irish 
government science adviser Patrick Cunningham. 


any governments say that they 
M« using the current recession to 

refocus their public investment in 
science and technology. But after analysing 
countries’ declarations of their research and 
development (R&D) funding and objectives 
to the Organisation for Economic Co-opera- 
tion and Development (OECD) over the past 
decade, I have found that, in fact, not much 
has changed. 

Nineteen of the 34 OECD member states 
have fully and consistently reported their 
civil R&D expenditure in the past two dec- 
ades. Twelve of these have cut their public 
science budgets since 2007 (see go.nature. 
com/5dzkjp). Others have maintained mod- 
est growth. There have been exceptional 
annual funding increases in South Korea, a 
dramatic one-year stimulus in 2009 in the 
United States, and a European Union (EU) 
commitment to a 28% increase for its 2014— 
2020 budget. But research directions have 
remained the same. 

I believe that all nations should use this 
time of change to improve the way that pub- 
lic funds are deployed in science. We need to 
learn from best practice at individual, institu- 
tional, corporate, national and international 
levels. To do so will require ongoing analysis 
of the facts, and a more rigorous scientific 


approach to science policy. 

Today, most OECD countries direct less 
than 1% of their tax revenues to R&D. This 
still amounts to substantial budgets under 
public control. The United States and the EU 
are responsible for half of the world’s roughly 
US$1,400-billion investment in R&D, despite 
being home to only 12% of its population. 

Industry and businesses spend twice as 
much on R&D as governments do, split 
among thousands of enterprises. Despite 
this, the real driver of business innovation 
can be public expenditure: in the United 
States, the technological base of companies 
such as Apple, Intel, Google and much of the 
pharmaceutical industry is rooted in pub- 
licly funded research’. 

Governments vary widely in how they aim 
their R&D investment. The United States 
stands out as directing more than half of its 
budget to defence. By contrast, the EU spends 
95% of its R&D investment on civil aims. 
Almost all other reporting countries had civil 
R&D fractions of more than 90% in 2011. 

Civil R&D objectives as declared to the 
OECD fall into three classes: economic 
development, in sectors such as agriculture, 
industry and energy; specific public-good 
objectives, including health, environment, 
education, social and space programmes; 
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and non-oriented, or basic, research and 
general university funds. One might expect 
governments to favour economic impact in 
this time of austerity, but the OECD records 
show little shift in research spending focus. 

Between 2006 and 2012, just one coun- 
try out of 19 increased the amount it spent 
on economic objectives by more than 10%: 
Ireland (where I was the government's chief 
scientific adviser from 2007-2012) raised 
such spending by 13% to support innovation, 
growth and employment in the agriculture, 
food, marine and industrial sectors. And the 
country’s business R&D expenditure rose by 
43% between 2006 and 2010, although cause 
and effect are difficult to disentangle. 

Most countries invested 20-30% of their 
science budget in economic development in 
2011. South Korea, the highest such spender, 
targeted 50% as part of a purposeful and suc- 
cessful partnership between government 
and big business. Belgium and, with recently 
modernized economies, Finland and Ireland, 
spent just under 40% on economic develop- 
ment (see ‘Civil spending shifts’). In the 
1990s, Finland powered its way to economic 
recovery by increasing public investment in 
R&D, and, despite the recent travails of Finn- 
ish communications company Nokia, the 
country has weathered the latest recession 
better than most. 

Countries with relatively low economic- 
development investment include the United 
States (11% in 2012) and the United King- 
dom (8%), with large contributions to uni- 
versities and defence. 

The US and EU approaches to spend- 
ing are radically different. Whereas the EU 
(taking into account each country’s spend- 
ing plus central European spending) directs 
more than half of its total civil R&D budget to 
non-oriented research and general university 
funding, most of the US civil R&D expendi- 
ture (73%) goes to health and environment 
programmes (see ‘Different priorities’). 

In the United States, almost all public 
R&D funding comes directly from Wash- 
ington DC, and this centralized system 
facilitates the scale, depth and continu- 

ity of programmes. 


“Industryand The more diffuse 
businesses European funding 
spend twice structure can lead to 
as much duplication, but com- 
onR&Das petition and diver- 


sity aid the spread of 
innovative ideas. Just 
7% of EU research investment is channelled 
through Brussels, although this might rise 
to 10% under Horizon 2020, the next EU 
research and innovation funding cycle that 
will run from 2014 to 2020. 

The overall level of US and EU spend- 
ing on R&D has changed little in the past 
decade; it is still too early to judge the impact 
of the $20-billion spike in US-government 


governments.” 
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CIVIL SPENDING SHIFTS 


Countries including South Korea, Ireland and Finland have focused their civil research and development 
investment on economic development, in areas such as energy and industry. 
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R&D funds (a 14% hike) in 2009. In 2000, 
the ambition of the EU Lisbon Strategy to 
spend 3% of gross domestic product (GDP) 
by 2010 on public and private R&D com- 
bined was achieved by only three countries: 
Finland, Sweden and Denmark. For the EU 
as a whole, the figure is under 2%. And at 
just under 0.7%, public investment is still 
well below the Lisbon target of 1%. 

Evaluating the impacts of R&D is chal- 
lenging because they might not be felt until 
many years after the publication of research, 
and credit is difficult to apportion. The 
main challenges are to clarify the timescales 
involved and to quantify the trade-offs and 
synergies among inputs, outputs and inter- 
actions with parallel developments in other 
countries and in the business sector. 

Better models and metrics need to be 
developed to measure the inputs, outputs 
and progress of the knowledge economy. The 
US Science of Science Policy initiative” (see 
scienceofsciencepolicy.net), which was pro- 
posed in 2005 by physicist and presidential 
science adviser John Marburger’, has made a 
start. Some 150 research contracts have been 
awarded to analyse the social and administra- 
tive structures of research programmes and 
their links with sectors of society. But the US 
focus is on its centralized structures. 


PICK PRIORITIES 

Europe, where the flows of many smaller 
national investments need to be understood, 
lags behind in science-policy analysis. Data 
collected by the OECD and Eurostat have 
informed cross-country studies, such as the 
Innovation Union Scoreboard‘ that assem- 
bles 25 indicators into an innovation index. 
Countries such as China, Japan, South Korea 


and Taiwan also lack substantial science- 
policy analysis programmes. 

In this time of recession, when taxpayers 
are asked to invest their hard-earned money 
for the public good, all governments need to 
reassess the aims of their R&D budgets. Each 
nation must decide its own priorities; the 
experiences of Ireland and Finland suggest 
that there is much to be gained by investing 
explicitly for economic development — the 
benefits might be evident within a few years. 
The merits of defence research require debate. 

The level of R&D funding needs to be 
raised across the board. EU governments 


DIFFERENT PRIORITIES 


Public research and development budgets are 
skewed towards defence in the United States and 
mainly towards civil programmes in Europe. 
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should recommit to the Lisbon Strategy goal 
and boost their public funding of R&D to 1% 
of GDP as soon as possible. Private invest- 
ment should follow with encouragement, as 
in Ireland. 

Better economic models are needed to 
understand the impacts of investments in 
different areas. These could follow the frame- 
work set out in two World Bank reports”® 
that consider natural resources, produced 
goods and services, and intangible social and 
intellectual value capital analogously to econ- 
omist Adam Smith’s ‘land, labour and capital? 
The first two are readily measured; the last is 
hard to evaluate but constitutes most of the 
wealth in developed societies. 

Inthe meantime, GDP growth is a reason- 
able aim for R&D investment. Although it 
will not deliver all of the benefits that soci- 
ety desires, it correlates closely with broader 
measures such as the Human Development 
Index and Satisfaction with Life Index. GDP 
is thus not an end in itself, but an enabler of 
multiple end points. 

To understand linkages between R&D 
investment and societal benefit, the ‘sci- 
ence of science policy’ field must be devel- 
oped. The EU’s 28 national programmes 
deserve attention because they constitute a 
rolling experiment in building knowledge 
economies. A series of workshops and joint 
research calls is needed to bring scientists 
and economists together to study the effects. 

Europe will benefit from pooling its 
diverse experiences to get better value 
from the more than 90% of its R&D spend 
that is locked into national budgets. By 
strengthening links between researchers 
and institutions, perhaps through the EU 
Joint Programming Initiative, EU countries 
will gain more from Horizon 2020 than the 
financial contributions they make. 

Most of the public science budget is 
invested in people, and most research is con- 
ducted by young scientists who move on to 
deploy their knowledge and skills throughout 
the economy. Governments must acknowl- 
edge that R&D is the driver of future welfare, 
security and prosperity. m 


Patrick Cunningham is professor of animal 
genetics at Trinity College Dublin, Ireland. 
From 2007 to 2012 he was chief scientific 
adviser to the Irish government. 

e-mail: epcnnghm@tcd.ie 
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The genetic watchmaker 


Nathaniel Comfort assesses Craig Venter’s vision of nature-as-machine. 


as-machine served as evidence of 

design in the Universe — and the exist- 
ence ofa Divine Machinist. William Paley’s 
famous 1802 image of the watch and watch- 
maker prodded Charles Darwin towards his 
naturalistic theory of evolution. Machine 
metaphors remain ubiquitous in modern 
biology, but today, mechanisms such as 
‘clocks’ ‘signalling’, ‘transport; ‘molecular 
hinges’ and enzymatic ‘locks and keys’ are 
invoked reflexively — almost automatically 
— and each gives tacit testimony against 
vitalism, the belief in an ineffable life force. 


Nes centuries, the metaphor of nature- 


In his characteristically brash, lively book, 
biologist Craig Venter gives us nature-as- 
computer, rigidly deterministic and con- 
trolled by the central program of DNA. 
Splicing an account of his own genomics 
research onto a historical trajectory, Life 
at the Speed of Light is a story about sci- 
ence accelerating towards total mastery of 
the living world. “This new understanding 
of life, and the recent advance in our abil- 
ity to manipulate it,” he writes, is leading us 
into “an era of biological design. Human- 
kind is about to enter a new phase of evo- 
lution.” For Venter, life is an information 
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Life at the Speed 

of Light: From the 
Double Helix to the 
Dawn of Digital Life 
J. CRAIG VENTER 
Viking Adult: 2013. 


UFE AT Tq 
E 
SPEED OF Ligur| 


system, intrinsically digital and hence as 
manipulable as software. His vision is to 
code, debug and compile synthetic organ- 
isms that will make us and our environment 
healthier, more harmonious, better. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY MARTIN O'NEILL; PHOTO: JESSICA RINALDI/REUTERS/CORBIS 


Venter first traces the slow, steady march 
of the engineering ideal in biology. He 
examines thinkers such as the philosopher 
Francis Bacon, whose New Atlantis (1623) 
portrayed a scientific Utopia in which man 
established “dominion over Nature’, and the 
physiologist Jacques Loeb, who said in 1905 
that “control and nothing else is the aim of 
biology”. So eager is Venter to exterminate 
vitalism from science that he treats the con- 
cept of emergent properties — the notion 
that the whole can be more than the sum 
of its parts — as vitalistic. But emergence 
need not require some spooky mystical glue; 
it can be accommodated by ordinary phys- 
ics and chemistry. I can see, though, why it 
makes Venter uncomfortable: it introduces 

indeterminacy. 


> NATURE.COM Venter then gives 
For a review of the standard account 
Craig Venter’s of the mid-twentieth- 
autobiography, see: century rise of the 
go.nature.com/8fr2s8 molecular view of 


life, up through the double helix, the genetic 
code and the tools for sequencing and syn- 
thesizing DNA. He lingers affectionately on 
the contributions of his friend and collabora- 
tor Hamilton Smith to early recombinant- 
DNA research, which ties the history to the 
memoir. 

By the 1980s, two information sciences 
were firmly established: molecular genet- 
ics, with its jargon rich in metaphors of text 
and information; and computer science. 
Venter’s innovations have involved merging 
them. He has a talent for thinking algorith- 
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Their next step was to take the natu- 
ral genome of Mycoplasma mycoides and 
insert it into the de-genomed husk of the 
related species M. capricolum. Venter calls 
this “converting one species into another”. 
Finally, the Venter team repeated the trick 
with an M. mycoides genome that came out 
of a DNA sequencer. This time, along with 
the brand names, they stuffed a DNA-coded 
message into their cellular bottle that said, 
in effect, ‘If found, please contact ..., pro- 
viding the organism with its own e-mail 
address. Venter called this a “synthetic cell” 


mically about DNA, and dubbed it a new 
for bold approaches species: “M. mycoides 
that use huge com- JCVI-syn 1.0”. 

puting power to gain VENTER’S So much for the 
dominion over the book's coding region. 
genetic material, and After sketching some 


he has a keen business 
sense. His method of 
expressed sequence 
tagging, for example, 
identified thousands 
of genes and triggered 
a controversy when 
his employer (the US 
National Institutes of 
Health) attempted 
to patent them. Ven- 
ter raised venture 
capital and went 
private, going head- 
to-head with his for- 
mer employer in the 
race to sequence the 
human genome, and 
vastly accelerating 
the Human Genome 
Project with his new method of ‘shotgur’ 
sequencing. To pull off this feat, Venter’s 
company Celera assembled the largest and 
most powerful computer in the civilian 
world, which could handle 80 terabytes of 
data using 64 gigabytes of RAM — more 
than 1,000 times that of a high-end personal 
machine at the time. 

Venter continued to ask engineering 
questions, such as, “what is the minimal 
genome that can support life?”. Turning 
to nature for a model, he selected one of 
the smallest known genomes, that of the 
virus ®X174, which was sequenced by 
Fred Sanger in 1977. Venter and his team 
then synthesized that sequence, chunk by 
oligomeric chunk, and stitched the pieces 
back together to make a complete genome. 
In 2008, they repeated this feat with Myco- 
plasma genitalium, a bacterium that has the 
smallest genome of any organism that can 
be cultured. With a flourish, they branded 
the first “synthetic genome” by including 
a sequence that spelt out the names of the 
collaborators — ‘Venter Institute’ and ‘Syn- 
thetic Genomics’ — like a “watermark” on 
a document, as Venter says. 
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VISION 


IS TO CODE, DEBUG AND 
COMPILE SYNTHETIC 
ORGANISMS THAT 
WILL MAKE US AND 
OUR ENVIRONMENT 


HEALTHIER, 
MORE 
HARMONIOUS, 
BETTER. 


of his ongoing pro- 
jects, Venter specu- 
lates on the future. 
He gives us his own 
New Atlantis, a 
secular genotopia in 
which novel DNA 
sequence will be syn- 
thesized to specifi- 
cation, “teleported” 
at light speed and 
printed out on bio- 
logical three-dimen- 
sional printers. Fans 
of Star Trek, however, 
know that teleport- 
ers do not leave the 
original behind. More 
aptly, DNA would 
move into the Cloud, 
infinitely copyable from anywhere. Novel 
synthetic life forms, Venter writes, could 
help to solve some of society’s most press- 
ing problems. Climate change? There would 
be bio-apps for that, such as engineered 
algal biofuels. Famine? Drought? Ditto. It 
is biology for the Google set: unsentimen- 
tal, joyfully technophilic and boundlessly 
optimistic. 

There is geeky cool in this view of life, 
but little grandeur. Venter won't brook the 
complexities of Darwin's tangled banks: to 
make his claims, as he admits, he must clean 
up messy terms such as ‘life, ‘organism, ‘spe- 
cies’ and ‘teleportation’ for the laboratory. 
In effect, biology becomes what the J. Craig 
Venter Institute produces. The machine in 
the metaphor nowis the JCVI itself. And the 
watchmaker, of course, is Venter. = 


Nathaniel Comfort is professor of the 
history of medicine at Johns Hopkins 
University in Baltimore, Maryland. His 
most recent book is The Science of Human 
Perfection: How Genes Became the Heart 
of American Medicine. 

e-mail: nccomfort@gmail.com 
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DISASTER MANAGEMENT 


Preparing for the worst 


A study on natural disasters puts fizz into the physics, finds Roger Bilham. 


ter will attract readers much as a road 

accident slows a passing motorist. But 
those seeking Hollywood-style gore and 
fright are in for an education. Kieffer’s geo- 
physical study is much more than a litany of 
bad things happening to people who are in 
the wrong place at the wrong time. It delves 
into the physics responsible for many of the 
extreme events that society finds inconven- 
ient, and offers hope that, rather than meekly 
accepting the rubbish that nature throws at 
us, we can attempt a societal fix. 

Do not be put off by the rather dull intro- 
ductory chapter, in which Kieffer dispenses 
some necessary definitions of disaster and 
places her book in context. Catastrophic 
surprises (such as earthquakes) or insidious 
change (global warming) have an obvious 
common denominator: in a world with- 
out people, disasters do not exist. One is 
reminded of graffiti scribbled in the 1960s 
on a wall in Cambridge, UK — “Hair needs 
a comb” — beneath which an undoubtedly 
long-haired student had scrawled “but not 
as much as acomb needs hair”. 


NEWIN 
PAPERBACK 


S usan Kieffer’s The Dynamics of Disas- 


Highlights of this 
season’s releases 


The book’s theme is 
that disasters are char- 
acterized by a change 
of state from normal 
to briefly abnormal. 
What is intriguing is 
the breadth of extreme 
geological events that 
Kieffer invokes and 
explains, given this 
basic view of Earth’s 
processes. We expect 
to read about earth- 
quakes, volcanoes, cyclones, landslides and 
tsunamis, but lurking within these pages are 
some less familiar oddities — quick clay, lat- 
eral blasts, explanations of Mach numbers 
and rotating volcanic plumes. 

It is Kieffer’s gung-ho approach to the 
underlying mechanisms of all these extreme 
events that really makes this book interest- 
ing. Throughout, she invokes analogies and 
personal experiences to explain some of the 
more elusive concepts, and many that are 
less so. Her well-meaning comparisons are 
sometimes a bit odd, for instance: a tsunami 
taller than any mountain in Minnesota; “to 


The Dynamics of 
Disaster 

SUSAN W. KIEFFER 
W. W. Norton: 2013. 


Al Gore (Random House, 2013) 


494, 429; 2013.) 
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sprint eighty-six storeys up to escape this 
wave’; “landslides are like robbers”; and 
“waves are rather like teenagers”. But, as lit- 
erary tools in the hands of a clever scientist, 
they do force the reader to grapple with the 
sometimes prodigious numbers involved. 

Some will find the exuberant subheadings 
vexing. But at least lines such as “Shake, bake, 
zap, and glow” will grab the attention of poli- 
ticians (and undergraduates who are poised 
to start texting in class), drawing them into 
the easy authority with which she explains the 
atmospheric features known as Hadley cells 
and the complexities of tsunami generation. 

Kieffer is at her best when describing the 
fluid dynamics of the climate, atmosphere 
and oceans — this section is a good read for 
a solid-Earth scientist who wonders what all 
the fuss is about above ground. For example, 
I found her discussion of rogue waves (which 
may be responsible for the loss of 30 ships 
each year) surprisingly interesting. 

On earthquakes, her explanations are a 
trifle misleading. Although liquefaction cer- 
tainly contributes to the damage caused by 
earthquakes (such as those in Christchurch, 
New Zealand, in 2010 and 2011), its onset 


The Future: Six Drivers of Global Change 


Former US vice-president and prominent voice in climate politics Al Gore tackles 

six areas of rapid change that are transforming our world — from the Internet and 
environmental crises to globalization and population growth. Gore’s analyses of the 
scientific, political and economic aspects of each are thorough and compelling as he 
works towards a cautiously optimistic synthesis. (See Barbara Kiser’s review: Nature 


MARTIN O'NEILL 


is not instantaneous but follows minutes 
after the earthquake. Liquefaction in Haiti’s 
earthquake disaster of 2010 was responsible 
for few fatalities, with most of the damage 
occurring on bedrock. 

The occasional jibes at the insensitivity 
and ignorance of myopic politicians will raise 
a cheer from many readers, as will Kieffer’s 
championing of the precautionary principle. 
Simply stated, it is not up to the suffering 
world to prove that it is suffering. More pre- 
cisely, if a government sanctions actions that 
may be harmful to our environment, it is up to 
the perpetrators to prove that their deeds are 
harmless. The principle applies well to prof- 
itable corporations. But how does it apply to 
unregulated deforestation by the world’s poor, 
or to those who drive their cars to work? 

At the end of each chapter, Kieffer explores 
the societal implications of the disasters, the 
threads of which she gathers in her conclud- 
ing chapter. For instance, the double disaster 
in LAquila, Italy (the fatal earthquake of 2009 
and its unexpected legal consequences), 
raises an important issue all scientists must 
face — how to describe uncertainty to a 
public that wants a black-and-white view of 
the future. In Italy, government representa- 
tives have chosen the moral high ground in 
condemning the absence of a clearly stated 
probabilistic assessment of potential future 
seismicity. Kieffer rightly views the LAquila 
process as a wake-up call for improving tools 
for characterizing future disasters. In a post- 
Fukushima world, we cannot afford to sup- 
press an honest discussion of low-probability 
extreme events. But assessing what consti- 
tutes an acceptable risk to society is currently 
something that scientists and present soci- 
etal structures are ill-equipped to handle. 

Anyone interested in the processes that 
underlie catastrophic events within Earth 
will welcome this book, part riveting and all 
informative. We cannot prevent disasters, 
but with a little bit of foresight and a lot of 
common sense, we can reduce their impact 
on our growing population. Give a copy to 
your local politician! = 


Roger Bilham is a professor of geology at the 
University of Colorado in Boulder. He has 
published more than 200 articles on aspects 
of earthquakes and their effects on society. 
e-mail: roger. bilham@colorado.edu 


The World Until Yesterday 

Jared Diamond (Penguin, 2013) 

The cultural gap between traditional societies and 
the West is a rich seam for anthropologist Jared 
Diamond. Here, he explores what indigenous 
cultures can teach the West in areas from childcare 
to dispute resolution. (See Monique Borgerhoff 
Mulder’s review: Nature 493, 477-478; 2013.) 
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RADIO ASTRONOMY 


Finger on the pulsar 


Bernie Fanaroff probes a study on how radio telescopes 
have opened up our understanding of the Universe. 


mos sets out the unique role of radio 

telescopes and observations at radio 
wavelengths in transforming our under- 
standing of the Universe. The former UK 
Astronomer Royal describes the many 
important discoveries in radio astronomy 
and the techniques that made them possible. 
It is an extraordinary tour, from the rotating 
ultra-dense neutron stars known as pulsars 
and the cosmic microwave background left 
over from the Big Bang to powerful, distant 
radio-wave-emitting galaxies and the radio 
emission from molecules in galactic regions 
where stars are born. 

Astronomy today is a multi-wavelength 
discipline. Observing astronomical objects 
and even the structure of the Universe at 
wavelengths from radio waves to gamma 
rays allows us to see different processes 
and often different parts of these objects. 


Pens Graham-Smith’s Unseen Cos- 


Observations in the 
infrared reveal cool 
galactic gas and dust; 
in the ultraviolet, hot 
young stars. At radio 
wavelengths, we spot 
neutral hydrogen 
y gas and its motion, 
as well as synchro- 
tron radiation (from 


Unseen Cosmos: 
The Universe in 


Radio electrons moving in 
FRANCIS GRAHAM- a magnetic field at 
SMITH close to the speed of 
Oxford University 


light) in galactic or 
intergalactic mag- 
netic fields. X-ray tel- 
escopes detect very hot gas in and between 
galaxies, and optical wavelengths reveal the 
light from stars and ionized gas clouds. All 
of these data must be combined for a full 
understanding of objects. > 


Press: 2013. 


The Universe Within: The Deep History of the 
Human Body 

Neil Shubin (Vintage, 2013) 

Palaeontologist Neil Shubin unpicks the 
intertwined evolution of Earth and life, finding 
intriguing links, for example, between continental 
break-up and mammalian evolution. (See Birger 
Schmitz’s review: Nature 493, 25; 2013.) 
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Multi-wavelength observation is also 
needed because many astronomical phenom- 
ena are now known to be intimately linked. 
The evolution of galaxies and clusters of gal- 
axies is a good example: there are complex, 
still little-understood relationships between 
phenomena such as radiation and jets from 
active galactic nuclei (AGNs, regions at galac- 
tic centres that emit vast amounts of energy, 
powered by supermassive black holes), accre- 
tion of gas, star formation and galaxy merg- 
ers. Observing galaxies at different epochs, 
stages of development and wavelengths is 
helping to clarify how energy is transferred 
between AGNs and the gas in and between 
galaxies, and how this affects the rate of star 
formation. 

Against these new trends in astronomy, 
it is easy to forget radio astronomy’s special 
role over the past 80 years. Graham-Smith 
reminds us that the existence of the Big Bang 
was confirmed initially by counting distant 
radio galaxies and radio quasars — remote, 
extremely luminous AGNs — and then by 
the discovery of the cosmic microwave 
background. He describes the beautiful 
experiments that measured the irregulari- 
ties in this radiation and how they have trans- 
formed cosmology from a science based at 
least in part on aesthetics to one in which 
key parameters have been determined to an 
extraordinary level of precision. He details 
the discovery of pulsars by Jocelyn Bell and 
Tony Hewish and the extreme physics of 


these stars. The use of rapidly rotating pulsars 
as clocks has allowed astronomers to probe 
physics in very strong gravitational fields and 
has repeatedly confirmed the predictions of 
Einstein’s General Theory of Relativity. 

The new radio telescopes — such as the 
Square Kilometre Array (SKA) to be built in 
southern Africa and Australia, which will be 
the largest ever — also open up big possibili- 
ties. We could discover how the Universe was 
re-ionized by the first stars and/or quasars, 
detect the gravitational waves predicted by 
Einstein and possibly even detect extra- 
terrestrial intelligence. The SKA will be sen- 
sitive enough to see ambient radio emission 
(the equivalent of airport radar) from habit- 
able planets orbiting stars in our vicinity, and 
is by far the most likely way to find ET. 

The first radio-astronomical observations 
were carried out by Karl Jansky and Grote 
Reber in the 1930s, but the key technological 
advances took place after the Second World 
War. Astronomers such as Martin Ryle, John 
Bolton, Bernard Lovell and Graham-Smith 
himself were amazingly innovative in design- 
ing and developing new instruments, such 
as radio interferometers. I was lucky to be a 
research student at the University of Cam- 
bridge, UK, from 1970 to 1974, with access 
to the One-Mile Telescope and 5-km Array. 
This was a unique opportunity — everything 
observed was new, exciting and publishable. 
Unseen Cosmos describes this history. And 
the tradition of innovation has persisted: the 


technology challenges in designing and build- 
ing the SKA are immense. They range from 
wide-field and wide-bandwidth receivers 
to innovative algorithms for calibrating and 
making images from observations. The vast 
data output will stretch researchers’ capacity. 
Although much of the history has been 
told before, I found Unseen Cosmos interest- 
ing and informative. Combining history with 
explanations of particular topics and their 
contemporary development has its limita- 
tions, however. And like most books that try 
to describe very complex physics in a sim- 
ple way, this book succeeds in some places 
and not in others. I found the description 
of pulsars lengthy but hard to understand. I 
would also have welcomed more on current 
developments and what capabilities will be 
provided by the new radio telescopes, such as 
the Atacama Large Millimeter/submillimeter 
Array (ALMA) in Chile and the SKA. 
Because radio astronomy is developing 
rapidly, it is perhaps safer to write a book that 
includes a large dollop of history than to write 
one that could quickly become dated. None- 
theless, this book is a useful reminder of why 
we want to build huge, technically challenging 
and expensive radio telescopes like the SKA. m 


Bernie Fanaroff is the project director of 
South Africa’s SKA project. He was Deputy 
Director General of President Nelson 
Mandela’ Presidency. 

e-mail: bfanaroff@ska.ac.za 
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Lawrence Principe (University of Chicago Press, 2013) 
The practice of alchemy overlapped with the birth 

of chemistry, reveals Lawrence Principe in this 
magisterial study. He traces its trajectory from 
ancient Egypt through its development in the Islamic 
world, Latin Europe and beyond. (See Jennifer 
Rampling’s review: Nature 491, 38; 2012.) 


Joyce E. Chaplin (Simon & Schuster, 2013) 

The ultimate round trip, circumnavigation has 
seduced scientists and explorers for five centuries. 
This riveting history covers sea, land, air, space, 
and transport from feet to Sputnik. (See Andrew 
Robinson’s review: Nature 491, 39; 2012.) 
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cience under the Nazis 


Robert P. Crease applauds the story of three great physicists who struggled to 
maintain their integrity during the Third Reich. 


MARTIN O'NEILL 


eware! This book is not what it seems. 
B The subtitle suggests a black-and- 

white tale of good and evil, to be 
read in detached comfort from high moral 
ground. Instead, science writer Philip Ball 
delivers an ambiguous yet moving saga of 
well-intentioned people compelled to act 
in “the grey zone between complicity and 
resistance”. Its disturbing implications will 
leave attentive readers uneasy. 

Ball follows the lives of three Nobel laure- 
ates under the Third Reich: Max Planck, Peter 
Debye and Werner Heisenberg. Planck was a 
humble member of the German intellectual 
elite who devoted himself to state service 
and, as head of the Kaiser Wilhelm Society 
(KWS), which promoted the natural sciences 
in Germany, was the titular representative of 
German science. Debye, a political and scien- 
tific pragmatist, was born in Maastricht, the 
Netherlands, but obtained nearly all his sci- 


entific training in Germany and professed | 


himself culturally German. In 1934, he 


became director of the Kaiser Wilhelm BY 
Institute for Physics in Berlin. The ambi- © 


tious and arrogant Heisenberg often acted 
as though he was the personification of 
German physics. 

The disturbing saga begins in 1933, when 


Adolf Hitler was appointed Reich chancel- 


lor, paving the way for a totalitarian state. 
The Nazis increasingly forced Planck to use 
the KWS for political ends, such as by purg- 
ing Jewish members — including Planck’s 
friend Albert Einstein. Debye was coerced 
into a similar situation at the Kaiser Wilhelm 
Institute until he left for the United States in 
1939. Heisenberg was a principal architect of 
the German atomic-bomb project. Ball traces 
how the Nazis ruthlessly exploited these 
and other scientists by preying on personal 
weaknesses and political naivety — citing 
“Debye’s occasional self-interest and limited 


Mirror Earth: The Search for Our Planet’s Twin 
Michael D. Lemonick (Bloomsbury, 2013) 
Science writer Michael Lemonick explores 


Serving the Reich: The 
Struggle for the Soul of 
Physics Under Hitler 
PHILIP BALL 

Bodley Head: 2013. 


moral engagement, Heisenberg’s insecurity 
and egotism, Planck’s prevarication and 
misconceived notion of duty” — to wheedle 
and compel them into actions that now look 


“disturbingly compliant” at best, and utterly 
immoral at worst. 

Yet Ball does an outstanding service by 
reminding us how powerful and sometimes 
confusing the pressures were, and how it 
was not implausible to think that scientists 
could and should stay ‘above politics. Nazi 


astronomers’ interest in sister worlds. Focusing on 
NASA's Kepler space telescope, this book is studded 
with in-depth portraits of exoplaneteers such as 
David Charbonneau, hunter of super-Earths. (See 
Sara Seager’s review: Nature 490, 479; 2012.) 


tyranny and genocide were unprecedented, 
yet aspects of their programme seemed pro- 
gressive, including their welfare and health- 
care policies, and efforts to eliminate class 
differences. Moreover, the Nazi party was 
not monolithic, but comprised rival factions 
competing for Hitler's favours throughout the 
Reich, and was plagued by incompetent lead- 
ers and an inept bureaucracy. Many observ- 
ers, inside Germany and out, including the 
three physicists in question, assumed not 
unreasonably that the Nazis would be forced 
to moderate their behaviour or lose power. 
For these and other reasons, Ball writes, 
understanding moral behaviour under the 
Nazis is not “a matter of simply collating the 
documentary evidence and totting up epi- 
sodes of compliance or resistance”. He con- 
tends that we have to mine the ambiguous 
_ phrases and equivocal actions of scientists, 
and explore their inability to fathom their 
own motivations to reach a deeper under- 
standing of their characters in a burgeon- 
ing atmosphere of paranoia and brutality. 
Serving the Reich is packed with 
dramatic, moving and even comical 
moments. One is the harrowing story 
of Austrian—Jewish scientist Lise Meit- 
ner’s escape from Germany in 1938. Her 
Nazi neighbour alerted the authorities, but 
word failed to reach the border patrol in 
time. More touching is an anecdote about 
Planck presiding at an official function and 
only managing to utter the abhorrent phrase 
‘Heil Hitler’ on his third attempt. And Debye, 
anticipating that the Nazis would refuse to let 
him rename a science institute after Planck, 
carved Planck’s name into the stone above the 
entrance. When ordered to remove it, Debye 
covered it with a wooden plank (the pun also 
works in German). 
Ball recounts Heisenberg’s famous visit to 
occupied Copenhagen in September 1941, > 


Inside the Centre: The Life of J. Robert 
Oppenheimer 

Ray Monk (Vintage, 2013) 

This testimony to the triumphs and foibles of 

J. Robert Oppenheimer is illuminating. Ray Monk 
follows the physicist from adolescence to his role 
in the construction of the first atomic bomb. (See 
Istvan Hargittai’s review: Nature 491, 670; 2012.) 
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> where he annoyed fellow scientists with 
his grandiosity. His self-delusion persisted: 
early in 1945, after a special allied mission 
had raced across a collapsing Germany to 
apprehend him, Heisenberg arrogantly 
assumed that he held a powerful bargain- 
ing position and evidently failed to grasp 
that he was a prisoner. When he heard that 
the United States had dropped an atomic 
bomb on Hiroshima, at first he refused to 
believe it, claiming that some “dilettante” 
American had to be bluffing. 

Although such scenes make Serving 
the Reich a page-turner, Ball keeps the 
moral and existential ambiguities at the 
forefront. He lets us see that for many 
scientists, to abandon one’s work and 
post — especially during such a crisis — 
would seem “a dereliction of duty, not 
a moral act of protest”. And defying the 
Nazis was not always an act of rebellion: 
Planck’s insistence on holding a memo- 
rial in 1935 on the first anniversary of 
the Jewish scientist Fritz Haber’s death 
was less a protest against anti-Semitism 
than an honour extended to a deceased, 
esteemed colleague. 

But Ball has no sympathy for journalists 
who have bought scientists’ self-serving 
apologies or condemned the scientists on 
the basis of cherry-picked evidence. Dutch 
journalist Sybe Rispens’s 2006 accusation 
that Debye was a Nazi sympathizer, for 
instance, led the University of Utrecht in 
the Netherlands to drop the physicist’s 
name from its nanomaterials institute. 

Ball insists that, rather than simplisti- 
cally condemning or absolving the Ger- 
man scientists, we should look at their 
moral behaviour as a perpetually open 
question. Most daringly, he suggests that 
the way they coped with entanglements of 
science, politics and life is still representa- 
tive of scientists now. By the end of this 
book, careful readers will be left with the 
queasy feeling that our own moral high 
ground has disappeared, and that Ball has 
revealed the ‘soul of physics to be no more 
intrinsically noble than any other. m 


Robert P. Crease is professor of 
philosophy at Stony Brook University, New 
York, and author of World in the Balance. 
e-mail: robert.crease@stonybrook.edu 


The War of the Sexes: How Conflict and 
Cooperation Have Shaped Men and Women from 
Prehistory to the Present 

Paul Seabright (Princeton University Press, 2013) 

An economist examines animals’ tactics for ensuring 
reproduction, and ponders how human evolution 
can explain gender inequities in the West. (See John el. m 
Whitfield’s review: Nature 484, 317; 2012.) a ann 


The love of pit vipers 


Stuart Pimm follows a fellow biologist’s evolution from 
wide-eyed wonder to a life chasing snakes in the field. 


a tour group along the Amazon. Feel- 

ing missing fingers, I blurt out, “You're 
a herpetologist?” Quickly forgiving me, 
he names the species of snake responsible. 
Harry Greene, in his engaging autobiogra- 
phy Tracks and Shadows, tells us of others 
who have lost digits. Greene himself still has 
a full set. He has been lucky — and careful. 

We learn much about snakes from Greene, 
but more about the academic lineages and 
personalities that shaped his field. Greene 
and I are academic cousins, sharing a dis- 
tant academic ancestor in the form of field 
biologist Joseph Grinnell, who worked at 
the University of California, Berkeley, from 
1908 until his death in 1939. The theme of 
Greene’s book is that the shadows cast by 
academic family mould our lives, but so do 
the species we track. 

The field guide is the beginning. I vividly 
remember getting my first. It had to be of 
birds (my lifelong passion), because all Brit- 
ain’s amphibians and reptiles would form a 


[= the hand of my fellow guide on 


ee 


Ray 
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small volume indeed. 
Only in graduate 
school in the Ameri- 
can West, when my 
taxonomic passion 
was set, did I meet 
the groundbreaking 
guides to America’s 
exceptional diversity 


Tracks and_ of amphibians and 
Shadows: Field reptiles by Robert 
Biology as Art 


Stebbins and Roger 
Conant. Greene flips 
through Conant’s 
pages, and I imagine 
him thinking, “I want 
to see that one. No, that’s the one I just have 
to find!” And although the taxa differed, the 
experiences and outcomes were the same: we 
had to find what we saw that so intrigued us. 

Two things follow. Soon, you are look- 
ing in places where you might find the 
real thing. Creeks, wetlands, woodlots and 
barren land — all places others might pass 


HARRY W. GREENE 
University of California 
Press: 2013. 


The Hockey Stick and the Climate Wars: 
Dispatches from the Front Lines 

Michael E. Mann (Columbia University Press, 2013) 
Meteorologist Michael Mann recounts the attack 
on his seminal 1998 global warming paper. The 
lengths to which deniers have gone to discredit 
the research continue to astound. (See Simon 
Lewis’ review: Nature 483, 402-403; 2012.) 
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without notice — become magical when 
one thinks they might hold desired species. 
Here, my path diverges from Greene's. I 
have never wished to turn over old planks 
to find rattlesnakes, to have my heart race 
as I pick up a cottonmouth, or to have to 
conceal being bitten by a copperhead from 
my parents. 

The second discovery is that there are 
people just like you, with the same eccen- 
tricities, whose mentoring is vital. Greene 
writes a deeply respectful chapter about the 
herpetologist Henry Fitch, whom he met 
shortly after finishing high school. The sheer 
joy of learning more about natural history 
becomes an obsession, and mentors such as 
Fitch prove that it can be life-long. It carried 
Greene through an early job as a mortician’s 
assistant, then the unavoidable Vietnam War 
years. Asa medic, he looked after people bat- 
tered and disabled by the conflict and con- 
templated his own imminent departure for 
battle. Sightings of whip-tailed lizards and 
black-tailed rattlesnakes near the training 
hospital provided welcome distractions. 
Seven of his colleagues were then posted to 
Vietnam and their fates still haunt him; he 
was posted to Germany. 

After military service, graduate school was 
the University of Tennessee with a superb 
set of professors who, soon after Greene left, 
became my colleagues for 17 years. Greene’s 
adviser, Gordon Burghardt, challenged him 
to think like a snake. “What are the private 


experiences of animals?” Burghardt asks. 

For the next two decades, Greene was at 
Berkeley, where he inherited Grinnell’s desk. 
In those decades, technology made thinking 
like a snake easier. Radio transmitters revo- 
lutionized snake biology by allowing access 
to their secret lives. 

Greene radio tracked rattlesnakes in 
deserts and bushmasters in rainforests, 
understanding what exceptional predators 
they are. We tend to view lions and tigers as 


TRACKS AND SHADOWS |S 


AS PACKED WITH 


PEOPLE AND DRAMA AS 


ANOVEL. 


iconic hunters. Snakes, especially poisonous 
ones, are very different. They may sit and 
wait, catching prey only three to five times 
each year, yet must be ready to strike in a 
fraction of a second. Then, remarkably, they 
must use their tongue to sense the scent trail 
along which the fatally poisoned victim is 
fleeing. Digestion can take a week or more. 
Sex is different too. Jestis Rivas, another 
of Burghardt’s students, found his green 
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anacondas by feeling for them with his bare 
feet in the muck of the Venezuelan Llanos, a 
tropical grassland. Think like an anaconda: 
males are much smaller than the females. 
“Imagine lying for hours in ... a tropical 
slough, among a dozen seven-foot suitors 
for an eighteen-foot female, entangling your 
muscular, scaly tail with others competing 
for her vent.” Males may need to be large 
enough to compete, but not so large as to be 
mistaken for a female, he explains. 

Tracks and Shadows is as packed with 
people and drama asa novel, as Greene ven- 
tures forth with friends and revered mentors, 
records marriages and divorces, happiness 
and tragedies — some via snakebites — all 
uniquely wrapped in his herpetologist’s 
world. As the ‘art’ in the subtitle indicates, 
he sees similarities between the immer- 
sive work of field biology and the worlds 
of the Amerindian rock artists of Texas 
and the painters of the caves at Chauvet in 
France — ancients who suffered life’s vagar- 
ies in direct connection to the living world. 
Animals dominate as images. Modernity 
separates most of us from that life, but not 
so field biologists. = 


Stuart Pimm is professor of conservation 
at the Nicholas School of the Environment, 
Duke University, Durham, North Carolina, 
USA, and author of The World According 
to Pimm: a Scientist Audits the Earth. 
e-mail: stuartpimm@me.com 


How to Think Like a Neandertal 

Thomas Wynn and Frederick L. Coolidge (Oxford 
University Press, 2013) 

This study of mental similarities between Homo 
sapiens and Neanderthals suggests that the powerful 
early humans had language, attended to their dead 
—and might have appreciated slapstick. (See Clive 
Gamble’s review: Nature 479, 294-295; 2011.) 


The Sounding of the Whale: Science and 
Cetaceans in the Twentieth Century 

D. Graham Burnett (University of Chicago Press, 
2013) 

Sobering insights abound in a history of cetacean 
science that powerfully reflects the mixed human 
response to Earth’s largest mammal. (See Philip 
Hoare’s review: Nature 481, 141-142; 2012.) 
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Fixing the climate odds 


Gail Whiteman welcomes a take on climate economics that is strong on strategy. 


r | he power of intelligent economics 
permeates William Nordhaus’s The 
Climate Casino. In it, he presents an 

overview of climate science, economic the- 

ory and modelling, and outlines a number 
of economic strategies to resolve our climate 
challenges. He argues that economic growth 
is driving “unintended but perilous changes 
in the climate and earth systems” — and that 
we are, effectively, “rolling the climatic dice”. 

Not all may agree with this metaphor. 
But for US audiences in particular, the book 
convincingly makes the economic case for 
changing governmental policy, and our pro- 
duction and consumption habits, by offering 
economic incentives for low-carbon choices. 
The market alone cannot account for exter- 
nalities stemming from climate change, such 
as ocean acidification, without being prod- 
ded by measures such as carbon taxes. 

More debatable is what Nordhaus says 
about keeping the maximum global average 
temperature to 2°C above pre-industrial 
levels — a target of the Copenhagen Accord, 
the political compromise resulting from the 
2009 United Nations Climate Change con- 
ference. Nordhaus views this goal as primar- 
ily political, and not well grounded in natural 
science, although numerous climate studies 
do support it. He suggests instead a rise of 
just under 3°C, as the review by Timothy M. 
Lenton and colleagues (T. M. Lenton et al. 
Proc. Natl Acad. Sci. USA 105, 1786-1793; 
2008) indicates that below it, large-scale tip- 
ping points such as widespread dieback in 
the Amazonian rainforest are unlikely. 

But Nordhaus misses the point here. There 
is more to threshold setting than the avoid- 
ance of isolated tipping points. For example, 
the “planetary boundaries” model of Johan 
Rockstrém and others defines a “safe operat- 
ing space” for humanity by pinpointing nine 
interlinked boundaries in Earth systems 
beyond which irreversible damage occurs 
(J. Rockstrém et al. Ecol. Soc. 14, 32; 2009). 


and Eat 


Consider the Fork: A History of How We Cook 


Bee Wilson (Basic Books, 2013) 

Food historian Bee Wilson looks at how need sparks 
culinary innovation. She reveals, for instance, that 
China’s lack of firewood led to the ultimate ‘fast 
food’ technique, stir-frying. (See Barbara Ketcham 
Wheaton’s review: Nature 489, 500; 2012.) 


Although Nordhaus 
acknowledges this 
model’s importance, 
he does not sufficiently 
integrate its range of 


critical boundaries into 
his own. 
Nordhaus usefully 
. differentiates between 
The Climate dand 
Casino: Risk, Mander Cane uinans 
Uncertainty, and ageable risks of climate 


impacts, underscor- 
ing the urgent need 
to prevent econo- 
mies from triggering 
unmanageable risks 
from biodiversity loss, 
for example. It is unfortunate, however, that 
the book’s timing precludes the inclusion of 
reports by the Intergovernmental Panel on 
Climate Change Working Groups I and II 
(released last month and due in March 2014, 
respectively), as these would strengthen the 
chapters on climate science and impacts. 

In his discussions on the strategies, costs, 
policies and institutions involved in slow- 
ing climate change, Nordhaus relies on his 
own integrated economic and geophysical 
model of climate-change economics, DICE 
(Dynamic Integrated model of Climate and 
the Economy). He offers a convincing com- 
parison of carbon tax and cap-and-trade 
options, concluding that both are equally 
useful. And he argues strongly for a car- 
bon price of US$25 per tonne, using a 4% 
discount rate to bring future costs back to 
present-day dollars. However, other analysts 
support a much higher price for carbon and 
a lower discount rate, such as the one used 
in Nicholas Stern’s groundbreaking 2006 
review Economics of Climate Change. Nord- 
haus concludes: “We should aim for a lower 
temperature target if it is inexpensive, but we 
might have to live with a higher target if costs 
are high or policies are ineffective.’ Although 


Economics for a 
Warming World 
WILLIAM NORDHAUS 
Yale University Press: 
2013. 
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he is sensitive to the normative judgements 
of others, he does not perceive any normative 
sentiment in his own work. 

Nordhaus’ impassioned review of the pol- 
itics around government (in)action on cli- 
mate change and climate scepticism is largely 
US-centric. A more detailed analysis of the 
dramatic drop in European carbon prices 
in April 2012, following a decision by the 
European Parliament, would be welcome, 
for instance. What is interesting for all of 
us is Nordhaus’s emphatic re-confirmation 
that his research using DICE does not sup- 
port the position of climate sceptics, despite 
its use by some of these camps to argue that 
because climate change has economic ben- 
efits, there is no need to curb it. 

Nordhaus is right in saying that economic 
incentives facilitate and encourage low-car- 
bon behaviour. But managing climate change 
demands more. Markets are influenced by 
regulations and changes in accounting and 
valuation techniques that determine new 
rules of the game. The question of how best 
to deal with the thorny issue of stranded assets 
— obsolete or overvalued assets such as non- 
viable coal plants — remains unanswered in 
this book. Another missed opportunity is a 
deeper engagement with management theory, 
which has empirically shown that corporate 
behaviour across various industry sectors is 
driven by values, biases, emotions, culture 
and hyper-competitiveness as well as the 
pursuit of profit. Without delving deeper into 
corporate boardrooms, we are left wondering 
where change will come from if governments, 
as the architects of global policy frameworks, 
remain deadlocked. = 


Gail Whiteman is professor-in-residence at 
the World Business Council for Sustainable 
Development in Geneva, Switzerland, and is 
Chair in Sustainability and Climate Change 
at Erasmus University, the Netherlands. 


e-mail: gwhiteman@rsm.nl 


Big Data: A Revolution That Will Transform 
How We Live, Work and Think 

Viktor Mayer-Schénberger and Kenneth Cukier 
(John Murray Publishers, 2013) 

Big data is key to numerous fields and social- 
networking sites. Among many case studies, the 
authors contend that Google Flu Trends monitors 
influenza’s spread better than traditional systems. 
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HISTORY OF SCIENCE 


science spun on 
the Silk Road 


Christopher I. Beckwith assesses a study probing 
Central Asia’s pivotal role in Islam’s golden age. 


etween Europe, the Near East, South 
B Asia and East Asia lies a shockingly 

poor and underdeveloped region. 
But Central Asia — comprised mainly of 
Afghanistan, Uzbekistan, Turkmenistan, 
Tajikistan and East Turkistan (now Xinji- 
ang) — was pivotal in pre-modern world 
history and cultural development, includ- 
ing science. Mathematician and astronomer 
al-Khwarizmi, for instance, systematized 
algebra, introduced decimal system math- 
ematics and lent his name to algorithms 
(his Latinized name is Algorithmus). As 
Frederick Starr shows in Lost Enlightenment, 
Central Asia was a glittering, populous, 
wealthy world of advanced urban civiliza- 
tion in the mid-seventh century, when the 
first Arab armies reached Merv and Balkh, 
the “mother of cities’, in what are now, 


respectively, Turkmenistan and Afghanistan. 
Over the following decades, their armies 
crossed the Amu Darya (Oxus River) to 
Bukhara, Samarkand and Khwarizm. Less 
than two centuries later, the scholars of this 
region were mostly Muslim. They dominated 
the intellectual life of the entire Islamic world, 
stretching from Spain to India, and made 
fundamental contributions to the natural 
sciences, medicine, philosophy, music and 
literature. The philosopher al-Farabi’s Great 
Book on Music, for instance, became, as Starr 
writes, “the foundation stone of Western 
musicology”. And Western medicine was 
dominated until a few centuries ago by the 
works of al-Razi (Rhazes), the greatest clini- 
cial physician until early modern times, who 
was the first to precisely describe smallpox. 
Starr argues rightly that the region's 
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brilliant culture rested on a highly cosmo- 
politan mix of ethnic groups, languages and 
religions; along, rich pre-Islamic intellectual 
tradition (mainly Buddhist); and prosperity. 
That prosperity was built primarily on high- 
tech hydraulic engineering: Central Asians 
developed nine kinds of machinery for irri- 
gation, drinking water and public baths. 
Soon after 1100 ap, the enlightenment 
waned under attacks on “reason and logic” 
led by the Sufi ex-philosopher al-Ghazali. 

At that point, medieval Western Europe- 
ans acquired science from the neighbouring 
Islamic world. They joined science to other 
Central Asian borrowings that institutional- 
ized it and provided it with a formal scien- 
tific method that enabled it to survive and 
grow in Europe while science was dying in 
the Islamic world. 

It is increasingly recognized that many of 
the greatest scientists, philosophers, poets 
and artists of the Islamic golden age were 
from Central Asia. A few of their works 
have been studied or translated, such as 
al-Birtini’s famous ethnography of India. But 
Starr’s book is the first to identify the lead- 
ing lights of that age as Central Asians, place 
them squarely in Central Asia, and detail 
their accomplishments. 

During the region’s three centuries of 
world intellectual leadership, the domi- 
nant literary language was classical Arabic 
(except in East Turkistan, which became 
Islamic later). However, this was not due 
to the Arabs destroying Khwarizm’s librar- 
ies, a claim repeated by Starr but shown by 
Wilhelm Barthold in 1928 to be folklore. 
In most of the world 
before the seventh 
century, people simply 
did not write much. 
Under the Arabs, the 
writing bug caught 
on and books in Ara- 
bic, and bookshops, 
became widespread 


Lost in Central Asia. Starr 
Enlightenment: relates how in the elev- 
Central Asia’s enth century, Ibn Sina 
Golden Age from (Avicenna) was chased 
the Arab Conquest Gown the street bya 
to Tamerlane : 

S. FREDERICK STARR bookseller in Bukhara, 
Princeton University eager to offer a bargain 


Press: 2013. on an insightful > 


Prize Fight: The Race and the Rivalry to be the 
First in Science 8 SCHARF 
Morton A. Meyers (Palgrave Macmillan, 2013) RAVITY'S 
A burning urge for discovery is often allied to a NGIN ES 
burning ambition for a Nobel. Among the cases here 
is that of Albert Schatz, who found streptomycin in 
1943 but saw the prize go to his supervisor. (See 
Hidde Ploegh’s review: Nature 486, 318-319; 2012.) 


Gravity’s Engines 

Caleb Scharf (Scientific American, 2013) 
Astrobiologist Caleb Scharf investigates black 
holes — regions of space-time that pull in matter 
and light. He shows how those in galactic centres 
gobble stars, belch out plasma, and are the most 
efficient energy generators in the cosmos. (See 
Mario Livio’s review: Nature 488, 278; 2012.) 
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> volume about Aristotle’s Metaphysics 
by the philosopher al-Farabi. Ibn Sina 


: « e 
later wrote many great works, including 
one of the most influential natural-science | | e T 1 ad S, 
texts of the central Middle Ages, De Visu 


(Optics). This was translated into Latin in 
mid-twelfth century Toledo, Spain, by the 


e@ 
Jewish philosopher Abraham ibn Daud t T ad | | | | I Pil | / e d 
and Dominicus Gundisalvi. 


Linguistic unification by the Arabs 


ae ene nena ee Andrea Tone assesses a history of the mass release of 
almost entirely in Arabic, as Starr suggests. US psychiatric patients into an uncertain future. 


Unfortunately, Starr uses his coinage “Per- 
sianate” throughout to refer specifically to 
the non-Persian peoples of Central Asia, 
making it sound as if the entire area was 
somehow “Persian” in language and cul- 
ture. It was not. Persians, from what is now 
Iran, were conspicuously absent until the 
golden age was largely over, as Starr notes. 
By calling his book Lost Enlighten- 
ment, Starr courageously rejects claims 
that there was no decline of Islamic civi- 
lization. He does, however, ignore recent 
work that explodes myths about Eurasian 
steppe peoples being aggressors, and 
even obliquely suggests that Chinggis 
Khan “attempted genocide” of Central 
Asians. Nevertheless, Starr firmly rejects 
the theory that the Mongols triggered the 
intellectual collapse. That, he writes, had 
happened a century before the Mongol 
conquest; at that time, taxes and trade 
were still “pouring gold into the cof- 
fers” of Central Asian rulers, who simply 
stopped using the money to support intel- 
lectual life. And after losing a great war 
— the Mongol ‘invasion’ (which historical 
sources agree the Khwarizmians started) 
— they failed to completely rebuild. 
Starr shines in his core chapters, where 
he presents the great achievements of the 
Central Asian philosopher-scientists at a 
time when their homeland was the crea- 
tive intellectual capital of the world. = 


Christopher I. Beckwith is professor 

of Central Eurasian studies at Indiana 
University, Bloomington, and author of 
Warriors of the Cloisters: The Central 
Asian Origins of Science in the Medieval 
World. 

e-mail: beckwith@indiana.edu 


Ordinary Geniuses: How Two Mavericks Shaped (i — Memory: Fragments of a Modern History 
Modern Science | Alison Winter (University of Chicago Press, 2013) 
Gino Segré (Penguin, 2013) A subtly nuanced cultural and scientific history of 
In these intertwined stories of cosmologist George our ‘recording mechanism’. Alison Winter reveals 
Gamow and biologist Max Delbriick, we see how how memory has been tested variously in ‘labs’ 
Gamow explained the creation of hydrogen and like the courtroom, where phenomena such as 
helium in the Big Bang, and Delbriick’s study of | false-memory syndrome have emerged. (See 
bacterial viruses opened a new approach to genetics. == 2 y Barbara Kiser’s review: Nature 479, 475; 2011.) 
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turns to the past to determine why the 

United States has failed to care for the 
seriously mentally ill since de-institution- 
alization began in the mid-1950s. Between 
1955 and 1969 alone, more than 220,000 
patients were discharged from public psy- 
chiatric asylums. The scale of the problem 
this process has unfurled is visible today 
in parks, subway stations and emergency 
rooms where the under- and untreated go, 
partly because there are no other places for 
them. This serious issue deserves a one-two 
punch of compassion and political action. 

Torrey, a psychiatrist, focuses on the 
federalization of mental-health care that 
began after the Second World War, when 
the National Institute of Mental Health was 
established (in 1946), federal grants were 
given to advance neuropsychiatric research, 
and outpatient community health centres 
were set up through the Community Men- 
tal Health Act of 1963. The number of beds 
in state-run institutions decreased as new 
medications, such as chlorpromazine (which 
contained the symptoms of illnesses such 
as schizophrenia), became available, and 
as families, politicians and activists sought 
to support patients outside the asylum. 
Torrey contends that this shift continues 
to fail psychiatric patients and that the 
state ‘system that federalization ostensibly 
usurped would have done better. He also 
argues that the Kennedy family, which has 
produced so many prominent US politi- 
cians, had a key role in this story. 

Torrey begins his tendentious tale with 
Joseph P. Kennedy (1888-1969), business- 
man, social climber, diplomat and head of 
the clan. Torrey pinpoints what he regards 
as Kennedy’s most serious failing: the deci- 
sion to lobotomize his daughter Rosemary 
in 1941, after what was referred to as mild 
retardation became a major psychiatric 
disorder. According to Torrey, “mental retar- 
dation had been a family disgrace, but men- 
tal illness would be a debacle”. 

The result of that decision, Torrey argues, 
was a disaster for the future of the nation’s 
mentally ill, not just for Rosemary. As he sees 
it, guilt over her lobotomy set the agenda of 
the family’s political legacy, becoming “a 
family sin that demanded expiation” Dec- 
ades later, in 1963, Joseph's son, President 


E American Psychosis, E. Fuller Torrey 


Last Works 


We Are What We Pretend To Be: The First and 


Kurt Vonnegut (Vanguard Press, 2013) 

The fiction of trained chemist Kurt Vonnegut 
touches on themes of societal ignorance and anti- 
authoritarianism. In this posthumous collection, 
Vonnegut’s first and last pieces of fiction are 
pervaded by his trademark dark humour. 


John F. Kennedy, signed legislation to 
continue federalization with the establish- 
ment of publicly funded community mental- 
health centres. According to Torrey, by the 
end of 1976, 548 centres were running and 
almost 200 more had been funded. These, 
Kennedy stated in a speech to Congress, 
would spare the mentally ill the “cold mercy 
of custodial isolation” in state asylums. Tor- 
rey, however, avers that the centres were a 
flawed approach, based on the belief that 
serious psychiatric illnesses could be pre- 
vented or managed in outpatient centres. 

I disagree with much of this argument. 
First, the United States never had what 
Torrey refers to as a singular mental-illness 
treatment system. In the 1940s, it was just 
a maze of unevenly funded state public 
asylums. Their overcrowding, understaff- 
ing and often filthy conditions, and their 
cost to taxpayers drew public criticism and 
provided the impetus for political reform. 

As historians have shown, lobotomies 
were a treatment of last resort, propelled 
by therapeutic nihilism, abominable condi- 
tions and the hope invested in new, radical, 
therapies. Fear that admission into a state 
institution might portend a life sentence of 
custodial care prompted families to author- 
ize at least 20,000 lobotomies in the United 


LOBOTOMIES 


WERE A TREATMENT OF 


LAST RESORT. 


States between 1936 and the mid-1950s. 
To assert, as Torrey does, that if the federal 
government had not become involved, state 
hospitals would perhaps have provided 
something better, romanticizes what did not 
happen, while discounting the disturbing 
history that prompted federal intervention. 

Also missing is a discussion of the influence 
of private hospitals on the demographics of 
psychiatric treatment since the mid-1950s. 
The affluent can access the best treatment; 
the poor are denied it. And by the 1960s and 
1970s, as Jonathan Metzl’s book, The Protest 
Psychosis (Beacon Press, 2010) shows, public 
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psychiatric hospitals 
were not a panacea, 
especially for Afri- 
can-American male 
patients, who came 
to represent a major- 
ity in many hospitals 
and whose treatment 
reflected racist views. 


American Torrey also fails to dis- 
Psychosis: How cuss how the advent 
Salo in the 1970s of private 
Destroyed the aoe aa peas 
Mentai Illness y health maintenance 
Treatment System Organizations (HMOs) 
E. FULLER TORREY further impeded access 
Oxford University to quality psychiat- 
Press: 2013. 


ric care by offering 
financial incentives 
to primary physicians to reduce referrals to 
specialists. HMOs and programmes to reduce 
health costs cemented a pattern that began in 
the 1950s. Now, increasingly, GPs make most 
front-line psychiatric diagnoses. 

Torrey also ignores how a seismic shift in 
emerging psychiatric disorders, such as social 
phobia, has restructured psychiatric care. As 
less serious mental-health disorders such 
as mild depression became the therapeutic 
domain of psychiatry, such outpatient treat- 
ment claimed a larger part of psychiatrists’ 
time, leaving less time and fewer institutions 
for patients battling serious illnesses with dif- 
ferent needs. 

In my opinion, American Psychosis fails 
to deliver a compelling explanation for the 
United States’ present predicament, bogged 
down as it is in a tangle of initiatives — com- 
munity, state and federal, public and private, 
medical and non-medical — and people 
in need. The book is nonetheless timely. It 
reminds us of the urgency of this problem 
and the need for fresh solutions to galvanize 
change. As Torrey contends, like President 
Kennedy before him, the nation’s sick and 
most vulnerable citizens deserve better. = 


Andrea Tone is the Canada Research 
Chair in the Social History of Medicine in 
the Departments of History and Classical 
Studies, and Social Studies of Medicine at 
McGill University, and the author of The 
Age of Anxiety. 

e-mail: andrea.tone@mcgill.ca 


The Techno-Human Condition 

Braden R. Allenby and Daniel Sarewitz (The 
MIT Press, 2013) 

Technology is progressing so rapidly that we 
may be unable to fully prepare for it. This 
insightful take on a tangled issue points 

to the looming possibility of technological 
evolution outpacing human intent. 
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OBITUARY 


Ronald Harry Coase 


(1910-2013) 


Nobel- prizewinning economist whose work inspired cap-and-trade. 


Ronald Coase wrote to the com- 


¢C Cc [= had greatness thrust upon me,” 


AP 


mittee that awarded him the Nobel 
Memorial Prize in Economic Sciences in 
1991 at the ripe young age of 80 (he lived 
to be 102). This greatness was thrust upon 
Coase for his uncanny ability to 
think through important questions 
at the core of economics. At a Uni- 
versity of Chicago conference in 
2011 to celebrate his 100th birthday, 
the breadth of topics inspired by his 
work was remarkable: climate-change 
policy, the field of law and econom- 
ics, economic development and 
telecommunications regulation. 

The Nobel committee rightly cited 
two extraordinary papers. To research 
the first, the British-born Coase left 
the London School of Economics in 
1931 and spent a year in the United 
States. He visited factories and busi- 
nesses to figure out why different 
industries were organized differ- 
ently — such as barber shops with 
only a few employees and automobile 
companies with casts of thousands. 

Aged 21, he returned to the United King- 
dom and delivered a lecture in Dundee, 
arguing that companies exist because it is 
often cheaper to organize production that 
way. Having people on staff can save on 
transaction costs, such as having to repeat- 
edly renegotiate labour contracts. Coase also 
relied on transaction costs to help explain 
why businesses do not grow forever — at 
some point they become too expensive to 
manage. Coase published his seminal paper 
on this subject, “The Nature of the Firm” 
(R. H. Coase Economica 4, 386-405; 1937) 
six years later. He said he did not want to 
“rush into print” and had other teaching 
and research responsibilities — one of many 
examples of his humility. 

In 1960 Coase published his master- 
piece, one of the most cited, and arguably 
most misinterpreted, papers in economics: 
“The Problem of Social Cost’ (R. H. Coase 
J. Law Econ. 3, 1-44; 1960). It was based on 
arguments he had outlined the previous 
year in a paper on the US Federal Commu- 
nications Commission (FCC), contending 
that the rights to use the electromagnetic 
spectrum should be bought and sold freely. 
This unfettered exchange would allow the 
spectrum to go to its most highly valued 
uses, which would be good for consumers. 


Thus, mobile-phone networks could eventu- 
ally displace television broadcasting as the 
demand for mobile-phone service increases. 
Today, Coase’s idea is conventional wisdom; 
at the time it was revolutionary. 

Coase, then teaching at the University 


of Virginia in Charlottesville, was invited 
to defend his FCC argument in front of a 
University of Chicago economics brain trust, 
including Milton Friedman and George 
Stigler. Coase won over his sceptical audi- 
ence. In 1964, he accepted a professorship at 
the University of Chicago in Illinois, where 
he spent the rest of his career. 

“The Problem of Social Cost’ changed the 
way that economists think about externali- 
ties, such as pollution. Up to that point, it was 
generally believed that having government 
put a price on pollution, an idea advanced 
by the British economist A. C. Pigou 40 years 
earlier, was the best way to solve the prob- 
lem. For example, a power plant might be 
asked to pay a US$1 tax on each kilogram of 
sulphur dioxide it emits. 

Coase argued for other possible solutions. 
He suggested that the overall level of harm 
from a factory is related to how close people 
choose to live to it, as well as to the smoke 
it emits. In this view, it is for both parties 
to minimize the overall damages from the 
pollution and the costs of avoiding those 
damages. 

Coase suggested that polluters and their 
victims could achieve the socially efficient 
level of pollution through negotiations over 
who should pay for mitigation and what 
actions they should take — when two key 
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conditions hold. First, ownership of the prop- 
erty rights (in this case, to the environment) 
must be clearly defined; second, negotiations 
among parties must be costless. Under these 
conditions, and a few other technical assump- 
tions, one gets the famous ‘Coase theorem’ 
(named as such by Stigler). This says 
J that the initial distribution of prop- 
we oerty rights may not matter for achiev- 
ing the socially efficient outcome. In 
1990, policy-makers built on Coase’s 
insight in designing the cap-and-trade 
programme that cut US sulphur diox- 
ide emissions by millions of tonnes. 

Some analysts have taken the 
Coase theorem to suggest that gov- 
ernment regulation is necessarily 
less efficient than private negotia- 
tions between parties, over the level 
of pollution, say. This is a misinter- 
pretation. In some cases, negotiations 
will be better, typically when there are 
few affected parties so that negotia- 
tion costs are lower. In other cases, 
some kind of government interven- 
tion is likely to be more efficient, such 
as in the regulation of greenhouse-gas emis- 
sions. Coase urged researchers to compare 
how different policy approaches might work 
in practice. 

Coase believed strongly in understand- 
ing how institutions are built and sustained. 
He understood that markets — be they for 
derivatives, pork bellies or rights to emit 
carbon dioxide — do not come out of thin 
air. He encouraged his students, and their 
students, to learn about how markets form 
and why they work (or do not). As editor of 
the esteemed Journal of Law and Economics 
between 1964 and 1982, he encouraged care- 
ful empirical analyses of institutions and 
regulations. In 2000, he helped to launch the 
Coase Institute, based in St Louis, Missouri, 
which assists outstanding young scholars 
studying economic and political institutions. 

Coase was a vocal critic of ‘blackboard 
economics, in which equations are used to 
model economies that bear little resemblance 
to real-world organizations. Today his view 
is heretical in many mainstream economics 
departments. We ignore it at our peril. m 
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Small-brained and big-mouthed 


A complete hominin cranium found at the archaeological site of Dmanisi shows remarkably primitive morphology, 
prompting its discoverers to propose that early forms of the genus Homo evolved as a single, highly variable lineage. 


FRED SPOOR 


ominins are species more closely 
H related to humans than to chimpan- 

zees. The oldest hominin fossils that 
have been found outside Africa are from 
1.77-million-year-old strata at Dmanisi in the 
Georgian Caucasus’. These specimens show 
closest similarities to early Homo erectus fos- 
sils’, but the discovery in 2000 of a large and 
robust mandible at the site led to the Dmanisi 
hominins being attributed to a new species, 
Homo georgicus*, with this mandible as its hol- 
otype. But other researchers have considered 
whether the size and shape differences between 
Dmanisi mandibles indicate that these fossils 
represent more than one species*”. Writing in 
Science, Lordkipanidze et al.° now provide the 
description and comparative analysis of the 
cranium associated with the large H. georgicus 
mandible — and use this to infer a taxonomy 
that breaks with a decades-long consensus on 
hominin evolution. 

The new specimen is complete, and together 
with the mandible it forms the best-preserved 
adult skull of a hominin from the Early Pleis- 
tocene (the period from around 2.6 million to 
0.8 million years ago). This exceptional find 
is made even more exciting by the fact that 
limb bones have been recovered that probably 
belonged to the same individual, and that it 
can be considered in the context of four other 
crania that were previously uncovered from 
the same location and that belong to broadly 
the same time period. 

The latest cranium is characterized by a 
large and projecting face, combined with a 
brain size of 546 cubic centimetres, which is 
smaller than those of the other Dmanisi crania 
and any other specimen attributed to H. erec- 
tus (Fig. 1). In their analyses, Lordkipanidze 
et al. consider two broad issues: whether the 
variation shown by the five Dmanisi crania 
is greater than expected for a single species, 
and what the implications of this cranial vari- 
ation are for the interpretation of the early fos- 
sil record of the genus Homo. With respect to 
the first question, the authors find the overall 
cranial shape variation of the Dmanisi sample 
to be consistent with that seen in chimpanzees 
or modern humans, such that it can be accom- 
modated within a single species. 


Figure 1 | A newcranium from Dmanisi. Lordkipanidze et al.° describe a fossil cranium from the Dmanisi 
site in Georgia, known by its accession number, D4500. Here, it is presented in comparison with early 

Homo specimens from Kenya, dated to between 1.6 million and 2 million years ago. The new cranium (a) 
has a projecting face and a braincase that is small but similar in shape to those of Homo erectus specimens 
KNM-ER 3833 (b) and KNM-ER 3733 (c). Specimens KNM-ER 1470 (d) and KNM-ER 1813 (e), which are 
attributed to the species Homo rudolfensis and Homo habilis, respectively, differ from these three crania in 
the shape of the braincase or face. Lordkipanidze and colleagues argue that the differences between all early 
Homo specimens, including the five shown here, can be accommodated within a single species, H. erectus. 
Surface reconstructions (b-e) derived from computed tomography images (¢, left side, reversed). 


The second issue focuses on whether the 
diversity of early Homo fossils reflects an evo- 
lutionary radiation of multiple species (Homo 
habilis, Homo rudolfensis and Homo erectus)’ ’, 
or a single, highly variable lineage'’. On the 
basis of cranial shape analyses and a broad 
comparison of characteristics, the authors 
report that the morphological variation seen 
in the African fossil record of early Homo lies 
within the variation shown by chimpanzees, 
modern humans or the Dmanisi sample. 
This leads them to conclude that early Homo 
evolved as a single variable lineage, and to 
attribute the associated fossil record to a single 
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species, H. erectus (this name has priority over 
others because it was the first one used for any 
of these fossils). Consequently, the authors 
retract georgicus as a species name, but re-use 
it in their designation of the Dmanisi sample 
as Homo erectus ergaster georgicus. This highly 
unusual infrasubspecific classification is prob- 
ably the first use of a quadrinomial in primate 
taxonomy, and is not recognized by the Inter- 
national Code of Zoological Nomenclature. 
The radical proposal to subsume the well- 
established taxa H. habilis and H. rudolfensis 
into H. erectus warrants careful scrutiny, and 
in my view the presented evidence is weak. It 


a, GURAM BUMBIASHVILI/GEORGIAN NATL MUS. 


is doubtful whether analyses of overall cranial 
shape have the diagnostic power to distinguish 
between closely related taxa, as is indeed dem- 
onstrated by some of the analyses presented in 
the report. Species are defined by specific mor- 
phological features, not by overall cranial shape. 
Lordkipanidze and colleagues list of individual 
features could have been informative in this 
respect, but it is not analysed systematically, 
nor is a distinction made between traits that 
are derived (absent in the last common ancestor 
ofa group) or primitive (already present in the 
last common ancestor) — a distinction that is 
essential to establishing phylogenetic relation- 
ships. Moreover, the features are categorized 
in a way that sometimes obscures, rather than 
highlights, important differences. For example, 
two crania attributed to H. rudolfensis’ clearly 
differ from all other early Homo specimens 
in the degree of facial projection around the 
mouth. This distinction is not revealed in the 
authors’ table of features because of the arbi- 
trary way the associated angle is categorized. 
Finally, the authors make no reference to the 
available non-cranial fossil evidence, even 
though biomechanical analyses of specimens 
attributed to H. habilis and H. erectus indicate 
marked differences in locomotive behaviour". 


ASTROPHYSICS 


The new cranium’s small brain size, pro- 
jecting face and large cheek teeth are primi- 
tive for H. erectus (in the conventional use 
of this species name), but the specimen also 
shows derived morphological features that are 
typically found in this species, but not in speci- 
mens attributed to H. habilis or H. rudolfensis. 
These include its thick and protruding brow 
ridges, the distinct shape of the occipital bone 
(Fig. 1) and the arrangement of the temporal 
bone in basal view. This pattern of combined 
primitive and derived morphology is seen 
in other Dmanisi specimens as well, but in 
the new cranium the primitive aspect is par- 
ticularly prominent. As such, this morphol- 
ogy seems to correspond to what one would 
expect not too long after the H. erectus lineage 
diverged from a more generalized form of early 
Homo. It would also be compatible with the 
centrifugal model of speciation”, in which 
central populations in Africa are more derived, 
and peripherally distributed ones in western 
Asia and southern Africa (such as Homo at the 
Swartkrans site) retain primitive features. 

The discovery of the new Dmanisi cranium 
will greatly help with the evaluation of the 
fossil record of early Homo in eastern Africa, 
which is temporally and geographically more 


Recipe for regularity 


A detailed astrophysical model has been laid out that not only reproduces the 
far-infrared -radio correlation for galaxies that are actively forming stars, but 
also predicts how the correlation is modified at high redshift. 


ELLEN ZWEIBEL 


alaxies, particularly those that, 

like our own Milky Way, actively 

form stars, are complex systems 
in which a vast array of physical pro- 
cesses operate simultaneously (Fig. 1). 
Patterns of regularity in galaxy behav- 
iour are often interpreted, therefore, as 
evidence for global self-organization, 
and thus for the workings of the sys- 
tem at a fundamental level. One such 
pattern is a remarkably tight correla- 
tion between the rate of star formation 
and that of synchrotron radiation from 
cosmic-ray electrons gyrating in the 
galactic magnetic field. This correlation 
has now been reinterpreted by Schleicher 
and Beck, through the lens of modern 
ideas about magnetic-field amplifica- 
tion in galaxies, in a paper’ published in 
Astronomy & Astrophysics. The authors 
provide predictions about the evolution 
of the correlation, and the physical quan- 
tities underlying it, over cosmic time. 


Figure 1 | An ultra-luminous infrared galaxy. Galaxy 

IRAS 19297-0406, shown here in a composite image, is an 
extreme example, in terms of its star-formation rate, of the type of 
galaxy described by Schleicher and Beck’. 
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diverse, and generally less well-preserved. This 
should contribute to a better understanding 
of where and when the H. erectus lineage first 
emerged, and how it relates to other taxa of 
early Homo. 
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These predictions will be testable with the radio 
telescopes currently under development. 

Observations at wavelengths from radio to 
y-rays are providing a detailed picture of the 
structure and evolution of galaxies, from their 
formation just a few hundred million years 
after the Big Bang to the present. One of the 
most tantalizing results to emerge from multi- 
wavelength studies is that the far-infrared (FIR) 
and radio luminosities (L,, and L,,,) from gal- 
axies over several orders of magnitude in gal- 
axy luminosity and size show a weakly 
nonlinear correlation: L,,, ~ L,,", where 
the exponent x has a value in the range 
1.15-1.3 (refs 2,3). 

The radio luminosity is primarily 
emitted by relativistic cosmic-ray elec- 
trons circling galactic magnetic-field 
lines and is roughly proportional to the 
product of magnetic-field and cosmic- 
ray-electron energy densities. The FIR 
luminosity is emitted by interstellar dust 
heated by the ultraviolet radiation from 
massive stars. Because the lifetimes of 
these stars are short by galaxy-evolution 
standards (a few million years), the 
number of these stars in a galaxy is pro- 
portional to the rate at which they form. 
Thus, the FIR-radio correlation suggests 
that the product of magnetic-field and 
cosmic-ray-electron energy densities 
scales with the star-formation rate, with 
exponent x and a scatter of only about 2 
over a wide range of galaxy properties. 
The sensitivity and resolution of tel- 
escopes have now improved to the point 
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that this correlation has been confirmed in gal- 
axies that have cosmological redshifts of about 
2, which we observe at a time when the Universe 
was only about one-fifth of its present age. 

A model illustrates the plausibility of the 
FIR-radio correlation. Because massive stars 
end their lives as supernovae, the supernova 
rate scales with the star-formation rate. There 
is good evidence that cosmic rays are acceler- 
ated by supernovae. Suppose a fraction of the 
energy of each supernova is converted to cos- 
mic rays. Suppose further that the main energy 
sink for cosmic rays is synchrotron radia- 
tion. Then, the energy density of cosmic-ray 
electrons is directly proportional to the star- 
formation rate and inversely proportional 
to the magnetic-energy density, whereas the 
synchrotron emissivity is independent of mag- 
netic-energy density and directly proportional 
to the star-formation rate. So, by assumption, is 
the FIR emissivity; therefore, the synchrotron 
and FIR emissivities are correlated. 

This model is a simplified version of so- 
called calorimeter models of the FIR-radio 
correlation*. More general versions, which 
include mechanisms of electron-energy loss 
other than synchrotron radiation, such as 
inverse Compton scattering of electrons by 
ambient photons or electron escape from the 
galaxy, do yield synchrotron emissivity that 
depends on magnetic-energy density. This 
introduces an element of uncertainty into the 
models, because galactic magnetic fields are 
difficult to measure, and the theory of how 
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they originated and growis still incomplete’. 

In their paper, Schleicher and Beck have laid 
out a more detailed model that reproduces the 
observed FIR-radio correlation. The model's 
new ingredients are an estimate of galactic 
magnetic-field strength based on recent results® 
from the theory of magnetic-field amplifica- 
tion by galactic turbulence, and an estimate 
of the level of galactic turbulence which ties it 
to the star-formation — or supernova — rate. 
There are good theoretical and empirical bases 
for both estimates. Although the origin of the 
large-scale magnetic fields seen in many galax- 
ies is still unclear, the idea that turbulence regu- 
lates the amplitude of a small-scale turbulent 
magnetic field such that the energy densities 
of the two are proportional is well established’. 
What matters for the FIR-radio correlation is 
magnetic-energy density, not large-scale field 
structure. Likewise, it has long been argued, on 
general energetic grounds, that energy supplied 
by massive stars and supernovae is a primary 
driver of turbulence in the interstellar medium. 
But up to now, these well-founded ideas had 
not been used quantitatively in a model of the 
FIR-radio correlation. 

On the basis of their simple models of turbu- 
lence driving and magnetic-field amplification, 
Schleicher and Beck derive a weak nonlinear- 
ity of the FIR-radio correlation. Galaxies with 
low star-formation rates have less turbulence, 
weaker magnetic fields, smaller synchrotron 
losses and lower radio fluxes; at high star-for- 
mation rates the opposite holds. The model also 


A metabolic minuet 


Two related nuclear receptors mediate circadian fat metabolism in two different 
tissues using a lipid messenger as an intermediary. This signalling pathway might 
be relevant to the understanding of metabolic disorders. SEE LETTER P.550 


DAVID D. MOORE 


baroque era, couples exchange partners 

in recurring patterns. This elaborately 
choreographed exercise comes to mind when 
reading Liu and colleagues’ paper’ on page 550 
of this issue. In this study, the nuclear receptors 
PPARa and PPAR are two of the three stars in 
a metabolic minuet that promotes appropriate 
fat utilization. 

PPARa drives fat use in muscle and liver 
and is a well-known target of the fibrate class 
of lipid-lowering drugs. By contrast, PPARy 
is essential for the development of white-fat 
tissue, mediating fat storage. PPARS is more 
broadly expressed than its two brothers and is 
more enigmatic, having functions that over- 
lap with both. In muscle it promotes fatty-acid 


E the minuet, a popular court dance of the 


breakdown and increases muscle endurance””. 
And in the liver, it stimulates fatty-acid synthe- 
sis, or lipogenesis, as Liu and co-workers have 
previously demonstrated*. This lipogenic activ- 
ity is now shown to generate a dancing partner 
for PPARa. 

The circular pattern for this dance comes 
from the circadian activity of PPAR in the 
liver (Fig. 1). Mice eat at night, storing excess 
calories as fat. During the day, Rev-erba and 
Rev-erb, two nuclear receptors that also 
have circadian activity, repress lipogenesis in 
this organ®. Liu et al. report that nocturnal 
expression of at least a subset of key lipogenic 
enzymes in the liver depends on PPARS. They 
also make the surprising observation that 
mice lacking PPAR6 in the liver have defec- 
tive fat uptake in muscle, but only at night. 
The authors deduce that the night-time liver 
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predicts how the FIR-radio correlation should 
scale with cosmological redshift. The density 
of cosmic microwave background photons that 
permeate the Universe and mean star-forma- 
tion rates increase with redshift, enhancing the 
importance of inverse Compton emission rela- 
tive to synchrotron emission at high redshift 
(inverse Compton emission is produced by 
cosmic-ray electrons interacting with photons, 
so if there are more cosmic-background and 
starlight photons there is more inverse Comp- 
ton emission). This alters the correlation at high 
redshift, a change that should be observable 
with the Square Kilometre Array (SKA) radio 
telescope now under construction. Verification 
of Schleicher and Beck’s prediction would be 
evidence for rapid turbulent amplification of 
magnetic fields in the early lives of galaxies. m 
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could be synthesizing a signalling molecule 
that, when secreted, promotes fat uptake by 
the muscle. Indeed, they find that blood serum 
collected from normal mice in the dark phase 
of the day can promote fat uptake by cultured 
muscle cells, but that serum from mice lacking 
PPAR@ in the liver cannot. 

Extensive analysis narrowed down the 
factors transmitting the effects of PPARS 
through the blood to a handful of lipid candi- 
dates, and Liu et al. focused on a phosphatidyl- 
choline dubbed PC(18:0/18:1), demonstrating 
that treatment with this phospholipid, but not 
with other closely related phosphatidylcholine 
species, induces fatty-acid uptake into muscle 
cells both in vitro and in vivo. This is a hall- 
mark of PPARa activation, and, consistently, 
PC(18:0/18:1)-mediated fatty-acid uptake was 
diminished in PPARa-deficient muscle cells 
and in mice. 

Thus, this dance starts at night when liver 
PPAR6 is activated, increasing PC(18:0/18:1) 
production. In an exchange of partners, 
PC(18:0/18:1) crosses from the liver to mus- 
cle, where it joins with PPARa in the next step, 
promoting fat uptake and fatty-acid oxidation. 
The cycle is completed as the levels or activities 
ofall three partners fall during the day, setting 
up the next round. 

Now that they have been worked out, these 
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Figure 1 | Cross-tissue regulation of fat 
metabolism. Mice store excess calories from 
their nocturnal feeding as fat, and synthesize fatty 
acids in the liver. The nuclear receptors Rev-erba/B 
repress this process during the day. Liu et al.' show 
that PPARS promotes night-time lipogenesis in 
the liver. The phospholipid PC(18:0/18:1) then 
moves to peripheral tissues such as muscle, where 
the related nuclear receptor PPARa mediates 
fatty-acid breakdown. Lipolysis in adipose tissue 
fuels the muscle. 


dance-like steps might seem relatively simple. 
Yet their potential importance is highlighted 
by the authors’ observations that circadian 
production of PC(18:0/18:1) is dampened in 
mice fed a high-fat diet, and that PC(18:0/18:1) 
treatment improves metabolic parameters in 
diabetic mice, modestly decreasing blood 
levels of triglycerides and improving glucose 
homeostasis. Overall, these results are con- 
sistent with the beneficial effects of PPARa- 
activating fibrate drugs. They also suggest 
that the time of day at which fibrate treatment 
is given might be important, and that a drug 
that specifically targets PPAR6S could still have 
PPARa-mediated side effects. 

The new data also raise a host of difficult but 
intriguing questions. For instance, why does 
fatty-acid production in the liver promote the 
opposite process of fatty-acid oxidation in 
skeletal muscle? A more tractable question is 
whether PC(18:0/18:1) directly activates mus- 
cle PPARa. The answer is probably yes, given 
previous observations’ that other phosphati- 
dylcholines can also activate PPARa and that 
the nearly identical PC(16:0/18:1) is a highly 
specific ligand for PPARa in the liver’. How- 
ever, Liu et al. report that PC(16:0/18:1) does 
not activate PPARa in muscle cells. The reason 
for this apparent discrepancy is not obvious, 


and the nature of the endogenous functional 
activators of all three PPARs remains unclear. 
Extensive functional, biochemical and struc- 
tural studies are needed to fully address this 
long-standing question. 

Both PC(18:0/18:1) and PC(16:0/18:1) are 
abundant components of cell membranes. 
This raises the broader question of how such 
common molecules could function as specific 
metabolic signals. It could be that cellular com- 
partmentalization is involved, such that the 
phospholipids that signal in the nucleus are 
somehow separated from the same molecular 
species in the cell membrane. 

Several studies from another lab’’ have 
suggested a specific compartmentalization 
pathway in which the enzyme fatty-acid syn- 
thase is required for production of the endog- 
enous PPARa ligand in the liver. In response 
to nutrient signals, this pathway channels lipid 
synthesis through specific subcellular com- 
partments to generate nuclear PC(16:0/18:1); 
only newly minted phosphatidylcholine is 
active in this scenario. The lipogenic compo- 
nent of the PC(18:0/18:1) story provides an 
intriguing parallel. Unfortunately, however, 
the idea that only newly produced intracellu- 
lar phosphatidylcholine is active is not consist- 
ent with the biological effects of exogenously 
added PC(16:0/18:1) described previously’, 
nor with those of PC(18:0/18:1) in the current 
study. It is not clear how PC(18:0/18:1) exerts 
its effects in skeletal muscle, nor how it avoids 
PPARa activation in the liver, which would 
counteract the effects of PPARS in a futile cycle 
of coincident fat synthesis and oxidation. 
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Anda final question concerns generality. If 
this PPAR dance is the minuet, what about the 
gavottes and rigadoons, to say nothing of the 
square dances? The intracellular regulatory 
effects of lipid signalling molecules such as 
diacylyglycerol and ceramides are well known, 
and release of the specific lipid-controlling 
hormone C16:1n7-palmitoleate from adipose 
tissue promotes insulin action in muscle and 
suppresses fat accumulation in the liver”. More 
in line with the PPAR6—PC(18:0/18:1)-PPARa 
interchange, the nuclear receptors SF-1 and 
LRH-1 respond to phospholipid ligands" to 
exert direct metabolic effects. Clearly, we don't 
know all the steps that the dance master has 
choreographed. = 
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Materials scientists 


take control 


The discovery of a new way of controlling a class of complex-oxide materials, 
known as the Ruddlesden-Popper series of structures, may lead the way to 
making electronically tunable microwave devices. SEE LETTER P.532 


MELANIE W. COLE 


ne might say that materials scientists 
() are control freaks, because they are 

constantly seeking new strategies to 
control and improve material properties, and 
to manipulate materials to create new func- 
tionalities. This is especially true for the field 
of thin-film complex-oxide materials and 
their development for microwave electron- 
ics. So far, barium strontium titanate (BST) 
thin films look like the most promising com- 
plex-oxide material for developing inexpen- 
sive, small, electronically tunable microwave 


devices that have high performance and low 
power consumption’. But practical tunable- 
device applications demand maximum film 
tunability together with minimum dielectric 
loss (minimum signal attenuation)’. Unfor- 
tunately, Mother Nature is not always amena- 
ble to our wants: for BST, she has configured 
these properties such that loss and tunability 
are negatively opposed to one another. On 
page 532 of this issue, Lee et al.’ describe an 
approach’ to achieving an improved balance 
of these two properties which may lead to 


*This article and the paper under discussion? were 
published online on 16 October 2013. 
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50 Years Ago 


Much excellent archaeological work 
has been done on Stonehenge ... It 
has been established that there was 
building activity from approximately 
2,000 B.c. until 1,500 B.c. At the 
beginning of this period the 

56 Aubrey holes were dug at equal 
spacings around a circle with errors 
ofless than 0.5°. At the final phase 
the giant trilithon archways were in 
position, surrounded by the sarsen 
circle ... Positions ofall stones, 
holes and midpoints were measured 
... The machine programme 

called for the positions of stones, 
stone holes etc., in selected pairs, 
and the azimuths and horizontal 
declinations were computed. These 
alignments were then compared 
with the positions of the celestial 
bodies, and the errors of alignment 
computed. Stars and planets yielded 
no detectable correlation ... The Sun 
yielded 10 correlations; to a mean 
accuracy of 1.5° the Moon gave 14. 
From Nature 26 October 1963 


100 Years Ago 


The Gypsy Lore Journal is largely 
devoted to an account by 

Mr. E. O. Windstedt of “The 

Gypsy Coppersmiths’ Invasion of 
1911-1913? Owing to the reticence 
displayed by these people, the origin 
of the party which visited England 

is uncertain. ... They appear to be 
genuine Gypsies, their skin colour 
being practically identical with that 
of the Russian peasantry. In their 
metal work there are remarkable 
coincidences with Indian art 
products. This monograph contains 
avery complete account of their 
religious beliefs, organisation, dress, 
manners, and customs. The excellent 
work being carried out, with very 
limited resources, by the Gypsy Lore 
Society ... should invite support 
from all who are interested in this 
remarkable race and from students 
of anthropology. 

From Nature 23 October 1913 
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Figure 1 | The Ruddlesden-Popper series of structures. The Sr,,,,Ti,O3,,,, crystal structures studied by 
Lee et al.” consist of perovskite SrTiO, layers sandwiched between SrO cladding layers. Structures with 
n= 1,3 and 6are displayed. Strontium atoms are represented as green spheres; titanium atoms are in the 
centre of the octahedra (yellow), with oxygen atoms (red spheres) at each apex. 


the ultimate material for tunable microwave 
devices. 

The authors’ approach was to begin with 
an inherently low-loss dielectric (insulator) 
material system that is related to BST, namely, 
the Ruddlesden-Popper series of structures, 
St,111,03,,. and to engineer it to improve its 
tunability. To appreciate the engineered design 
that the authors have achieved at the atomic 
level, one needs first to visualize the struc- 
ture of these materials. They are composed 
of perovskite SrTiO, layers situated between 
terminal SrO cladding layers (Fig. 1). These 
structures have been known for more than 
50 years, but they are essentially dead when it 
comes to electronic tunability. Two years ago, 
theorists predicted* that, under biaxial tensile 
strain, a ferroelectric structural instability — 
which consists of the cooperative motion of 
each positively charged titanium cation mov- 
ing against the surrounding negatively charged 
octahedron of oxygen anions — emerges in the 
Ruddlesden-Popper phases. Such ferroelectric 
instability is exactly what is responsible for the 
electronic tunability in BST. 

The unusual prediction’ about these 
Ruddlesden-Popper phases, however, is that 
this ferroelectric instability is local to each 
SrTiO; layer and occurs only if the spacing 
or distance between the terminal SrO clad- 
ding layers is large enough. In other words, the 
insertion of a specified number, n, of SrTiO, 
layers will increase the distance between the 
two terminal cladding SrO layers; and at some 
critical value of n, a ferroelectric instability will 
occur and with it electronically tunable behav- 
iour attained through the application of an 
electric field. 

Lee and colleagues’ theoretical calcula- 
tions show that for n greater than 3 (that is, 
for three or more perovskite SrTiO, layers 
inserted in between the two SrO layers), a 
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local ferroelectric instability occurs for these 
Ruddlesden—Popper films in which the crystal 
lattice is strained to match that of the under- 
lying dysprosium scandate (DyScO,) substrate. 
This innovation is particularly exciting to the 
materials-science community because there is 
now, for the first time, a control parameter, n, 
that can be used to manipulate the properties 
of a tunable dielectric to satisfy the low-loss 
and high-tunability demands required for elec- 
tronically tunable microwave devices such as 
filters, delay lines and phase shifters. What’s 
more, the approach does not involve adding 
undesirable atomic disorder to the system, 
which would increase its dielectric loss. 

Armed with this theory, Lee et al. set out to 
test it experimentally. They not only validated 
the theory but also demonstrated that the tem- 
perature (T’.) at which the material undergoes a 
structural phase change, from the ‘paraelectric 
state above T. to one with local ferroelectric 
order below T’, could be manipulated by chang- 
ing n, and that the SrO cladding layers serve to 
accommodate film non-stoichiometry. The lat- 
ter discovery is particularly important because 
non-stoichiometric behaviour is usually 
accommodated by undesirable structural point 
defects that unfavourably enhance the materi- 
al’s dielectric loss. This alternative accommo- 
dation of film non-stoichiometry preserves the 
films’ low-loss attribute. Detailed experiments 
revealed that Sr,,,,Ti,O3,,,, with n =6 exhibited 
low loss and good tunability that was stable 
over a broad operational frequency range (1 
kilohertz to 125 gigahertz). This behaviour is 
of paramount importance, because it shows 
that tunable devices composed of these films 
are frequency agile — that is, they can be used 
over a wide spectrum of frequencies with stable, 
predictable and enhanced performance. 

As with all discoveries, there will always be 
naysayers who will not recognize new findings 


until their intrinsic worth trumps the current 
best-in-class technology — in this case, BST. 
When comparing negatively opposed proper- 
ties, such as loss and tunability, between dif- 
ferent material systems, it is useful to have a 
figure-of-merit (FOM), a quantity used to 
characterize the performance of the material 
system. The most widely accepted FOM for 
tunable dielectrics is the ratio of tunability to 
dielectric loss. This FOM reflects the fact that 
a tunable microwave circuit cannot take full 
advantage of high tunability if the loss is too 
high’. Lee et al. present beautiful data show- 
ing that the FOM over the frequency range of 
1-125 GHz for these new films is significantly 
better than that of BST. 


PALAEONTOLOGY 


So where do we go from here? For starters, 
the discovery of this new control parameter 
should motivate research to see if it can be 
used in related systems, to achieve even higher 
performance. The transition of this mater- 
ial into practical devices will also require 
replacement of the expensive, microwave- 
friendly, research-scale (small-size) designer 
DyScO; substrate with a large-area, low-cost, 
microwave-friendly substrate. However, Lee 
and colleagues have offered a jump-start for 
this by suggesting a relaxed (non-strained) 
DyScO, buffer layer on microwave-relevant 
substrates as a viable solution. Regardless of 
the path forward, this discovery, which allows 
a ferroelectric instability to be tuned by atomic 


Inside-out turned 
upside-down 


Sophisticated microscopy analysis of conodont elements suggests that 
these mysterious fossil structures are not, as has been previously suggested, 
evolutionary precursors to vertebrate teeth. SEE LETTER P.546 


PHILIPPE JANVIER 


onodont elements are minute fossils 
resembling spines, combs or teeth that 
date from between 530 million and 
200 million years ago. Like vertebrate teeth, 
scales and bones, they are formed of calcium 
phosphate, which makes them the earliest 
examples of mineralized, vertebrate-like skel- 
etal structures. The fossils are believed to have 
belonged to early jawless vertebrates, and our 
understanding of the evolution of vertebrate 
anatomy is entwined in a long-standing, but 
debated, hypothesis that these structures 
were early homologues of teeth. But detailed 
comparisons of conodont elements of differ- 
ent ages, presented by Murdock et al.' in this 
issue (page 546), suggest that the sometimes 
striking structural resemblance between 
conodont elements and teeth is merely the 
result of evolutionary convergence’. 
Conodont elements were discovered in 
1856, and they have been widely used by 
geologists for dating marine sedimentary 
rocks because of their rapid shape changes 
over time. Indeed, the fossils were attributed 
to a wide range of animal (and even vegetal) 
groups until the discovery of the first complete 
‘conodont animal in 1983. This fossil, called 
Conodontophorida (or ‘conodont-bearing 
animal, thereafter called conodont), was pre- 
served in 330-million-year-old rocks from 


*This article and the paper under discussion? were 
published online on 16 October 2013. 


Scotland in the form of a soft-tissue imprint 
associated with an articulated assemblage of 
conodont elements’. It showed an eel-shaped 
body with V-shaped muscle blocks, caudal-fin 
supports and presumed large eyes — features 


Conodont 
element 
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engineering without adding disorder, is excit- 
ing and unlocks possibilities for using atomic 
engineering to override Mother Nature's lack 
of materials-science practicality. = 
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suggesting that conodonts were closely related 
to, or members of, the vertebrates’. 

The finding triggered extensive research 
comparing the tissue structure of conodont 
elements with that of teeth and odontodes 
— the minute denticles that can assemble to 
form scales, such as those covering the skin 
of sharks and rays. Odontodes derive from 
the vertebrate dermal (skin) tissue in mod- 
ern vertebrates, but their similarities to the 
apparently internal conodont elements led 
to the ‘inside-out’ hypothesis, which suggests 
that odontodes arose from endodermal tissue 
in the vertebrate pharynx and then extended 
to the outer surface of the body in the form of 
scales. An extension of this hypothesis is that 
teeth arose before jaws. The topic has been the 
subject of extensive debate between research- 
ers who support’ ° the notion that conodont 
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Figure 1 | False teeth. a, Some palaeontologists have considered the minute fossils called conodont 
elements to be homologues of the odontodes and teeth of vertebrates. b, Because of their ability to 
produce these mineralized skeletal structures, conodont animals were proposed” to bea sister group of 
vertebrates in which bone and tooth tissues are present. But Murdock and colleagues’ detailed analysis’ 
suggests that the mineralized structures found in the later euconodont elements arose through a 
progressive assembly of hard tissues from earlier types of conodont element, which were very different 
from odontodes. This implies that euconodont elements arose independently (convergently) of 
vertebrate odontodes and teeth, and that the most recent common ancestor of conodonts and odontode- 
bearing vertebrates lacked mineralized skeletal tissues. This reasoning could position the divergence of 
euconodonts in the evolutionary branch of the cyclostomes (hagfishes and lampreys), or even earlier. 


(Drawings in b are taken from ref. 12.) 
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elements and teeth are homologues and others 
who strongly reject’ this notion. 

There are three main types of conodont ele- 
ment: protoconodonts, paraconodonts and 
euconodonts, approximately in order of age. 
The earliest protoconodont elements are sim- 
ple, conical, hollow structures that are often 
poorly mineralized and that have been con- 
vincingly reinterpreted® as grasping organs of 
fossil arrow worms (Chaetognatha), a group 
not closely related to vertebrates. Murdock 
and colleagues analysed conodont elements 
from the paraconodonts and euconodonts 
using high-resolution synchrotron radiation 
X-ray tomographic microscopy. The ele- 
ments of paraconodonts and euconodonts 
are made of calcium phosphate, and Mur- 
dock et al. show that they display common 
features in their modes of growth. Paracono- 
dont elements show a graded series of forms 
with ever-more-complex modes of growth, 
approaching that of euconodonts. Eucono- 
dont elements display a crown of enamel- 
like tissue that reinforces their resemblance 
to vertebrate odontodes. The finding that 
these mineralized structures arose in a step- 
wise manner from simple structures that 
are quite different from odontodes leads the 
authors to propose that euconodont elements 
evolved independently of vertebrate teeth and 
odontodes (Fig. 1). 

Murdock and colleagues’ dismissal of the 
previous suggestion of homology between 
these structures is a particularly brave con- 
clusion because at least one of the authors has 
long been a strong supporter of the opposite 
view. Their findings demonstrate that the 
‘inside-out’ theory is baseless and that the 
teeth and pharyngeal denticles of vertebrates 
are instead the consequence of the progres- 
sive invasion of the mouth and pharynx by 
skin tissues. But they also bring into question 
the evolutionary placement of conodonts. 
Without the mineralized structures, only the 
preserved soft tissues of conodonts reveal 
characteristics that they might share uniquely 
with vertebrates. 

But how reliable are interpretations of these 
features? There is no clear evidence that the 
large, paired, anterior spots found on cono- 
donts were eyes, although they look similar 
to the eye imprints preserved in fossils that 
are those of undisputed soft-bodied, jawless 
vertebrates. The muscle-block impressions 
in conodonts are V-shaped, whereas those 
of vertebrates are generally W-shaped, but 
this difference can be readily explained by 
post-mortem decay and compression’. The 
median fin supports seen in fishes were pre- 
sent in conodonts and were probably cartilagi- 
nous. Some sceptics of conodonts’ place in the 
vertebrate club argue’ that all vertebrates have 
fin rays derived from dermal tissues, but this 
argument does not hold because extant hag- 
fishes and lampreys, which date to 300 million 
and 360 million years ago, respectively, lack 


mineralized tissues but are unambiguously 
recognized as vertebrates. 

When all of these aspects are considered, the 
body of conodonts agrees with what could be 
expected from exceptionally preserved, soft- 
bodied, jawless vertebrates. I nevertheless con- 
cede that conodonts show no clear evidence 
of gill bars or gill pouches, traces of which are 
generally conspicuous in fossil lampreys and 
even in the 530-million-year-old presumed 
vertebrate Haikouichthys'’. | am not desper- 
ately trying to shoehorn conodonts (or, more 
strictly, euaconodonts) among the vertebrates, 
but in the face of the soft-tissue data alone, 
and for want of unambiguous evidence, I 
still believe that it is where they can best be 
classified. It is tempting to imagine conodonts 
swarming in the seas 530 million to 200 mil- 
lion years ago as scavengers comparable to 
the living hagfishes, with a mineralized feed- 
ing apparatus somewhat similar to that of the 
hagfishes’ keratinous ‘teeth. 

Although we can now attach to eucono- 
donts the image of an animal that looks more 
like living jawless vertebrates than anything 
else, conodont elements have raised more 
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controversies than most other fossils and 
will probably continue to do so. But until a 
consensus is reached about their position in 
the tree of life, at least they will continue to help 
geologists date rocks. m 
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A reducing role 


for boron 


Carbon monoxide molecules are typically coupled together using metal catalysts. 
The discovery that boron, a non-metal, mediates such a reaction is startling, and 
raises the prospect of potentially useful carbon-carbon bond-forming processes. 


POLLY L. ARNOLD 


sk any chemist about the reactivity of 

boron, and they will say that it forms 

strong bonds to carbon and oxygen. 
But the element is not known for its capacity as 
a reducing agent. Your chemist friends would 
therefore be surprised to hear of Braunschweig 
and colleagues’ report! in Nature Chemistry, 
which describes the ability of a rather unusual 
boron compound not only to react and reduce 
molecules of carbon monoxide, but also to 
couple them together. 

Carbon monoxide (CO) is a particularly 
reactive molecule, and is used in industry on a 
million-tonne scale as a source of single carbon 
atoms. Some of its most useful reactions require 
catalysts based on transition-metal complexes. 
The metal centre in these catalysts binds CO 
through its carbon atom and facilitates the 
molecule’s insertion into adjacent groups also 
bound to the metal, forging a new carbon- 
carbon (C-C) bond. The reactions depend 
on the degree of electron transfer in the bond 
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between the catalytic transition metal and 
CO. Electron donation from the metal to the CO 
(known as back-donation) activates the CO for 
reaction and weakens its carbon—oxygen bond. 
Such reactions are widely used to make C-C 
bonds between CO and other substrates, but 
in general cannot be used to form these bonds 
between CO molecules themselves. 
Non-metallic elements such as boron do not 
tend to facilitate C-C bond-forming reactions. 
But the boron-containing compound used by 
Braunschweig and colleagues in their reactions 
is highly unusual: it is a diboryne, a beautifully 
simple molecule in which two boron atoms 
are connected through a triple bond’ (Fig. 1). 
Each boron atom is bound to a bulky molecule 
known as an N-heterocyclic carbene, which is 
characterized by carbon atoms that carry no 
formal charge, but that can donate a pair of 
electrons to other molecules. The binding of 
these carbenes helps to stabilize the diboryne. 
Braunschweig and co-workers find that 
either their diboryne binds one CO molecule 
so that its carbon atom bridges the two boron 
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Figure 1 | Carbon monoxide molecules joined by a boron-containing compound. a, Braunschweig 

et al.' report that a single molecule of carbon monoxide (red) can be added to a diboryne compound (green) 
by bridging the diboryne’s boron-boron triple bond. L is an N-heterocyclic carbene molecule. Dashed 

lines indicate partial bond formation. b, Ifan excess amount of CO (more than four equivalents) is added 

to the diboryne, four CO molecules are reduced and coupled together, forming a planar bis(boralactone) 
molecule that contains a new carbon-carbon bond. This is a rare example of a CO-coupling reaction 
mediated by a non-metal, and an equally rare example of a boron-mediated reduction reaction. 


atoms (Fig. la), or that it couples four CO 
molecules together in a reduction reaction. 
The latter reaction yields a planar product 
called a bis(boralactone), in which the boron- 
boron triple bond is ruptured and a new C-C 
bond is formed (Fig. 1b). The diboryne binds 
and activates the first CO molecule through a 
back-donation of electron density similar to 
that seen in metal-CO compounds. 

Diatomic boron units were originally 
observed’ in spectroscopy experiments as 
thermally unstable adducts containing two 
CO molecules, one bound at either end of 
the diboryne. In that case, the CO molecules 
donated two electrons each to the diboryne. 
By contrast, a single CO molecule binds as 
an electron acceptor to the thermally stable 
diboryne studied by Braunschweig et al., 
bridging the two borons of the diboryne 
because the carbenes block access to the 
diboryne’s ends. It will be fascinating to learn 
precisely how the diboryne back-donates 
electrons to activate the CO, because it does 
not possess the orbitals used by metal cations 
for back-donation. 

Carbon monoxide can be induced to cou- 
ple to other CO molecules if it is provided 
with electrons, allowing up to six molecules 
to react*. Coupling at the carbon atoms is 
the most common and desirable result°, but 
other bonding patterns are also possible. 
Braunschweig and colleagues observed that 
their diboryne can reduce and couple four 
CO molecules using a total of six electrons, 
three from each boron atom, ina rare exam- 
ple of a reduction by a boron compound. 
Intriguingly, all of the bonds in the B-C-C-B 
system of the product are shorter than equiv- 
alent single carbon—-boron and C-C bonds, 
indicating that there is substantial electron 
delocalization in this molecule. 

Braunschweig et al. describe the reduc- 
ing power of their diboryne as strong: its 
reduction potential is -1.2 volts compared 
with that of ferrocene, a compound used as 
a standard for reduction potential. But this 


is a small value relative to those for uranium 
systems that also reductively couple CO; all 
of these have potentials in solution’ of about 
-2 V, much more strongly reducing than fer- 
rocene. It is exciting to imagine what further 
reduction chemistry might be possible with 
the diboryne, and whether simple changes to 
its carbenes could allow other compounds, 
formed from different numbers of CO 
molecules, to be isolated. 

The real power of any new reaction for 
CO reduction depends on whether useful 
products containing more than one carbon 
atom can be made. For commercially viable 
applications, this will undoubtedly require 
the CO-coupled products to be reacted with 
hydrogen. Sadly, for the known metal-medi- 
ated CO-coupling systems, the only reaction 
with hydrogen so far reported occurs before 
any C-C bond formation, and so the resulting 
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hydrogenation-reaction products contain only 
one carbon atom’. 

In another coup for boron, it was demon- 
strated’ earlier this year that electron-defi- 
cient boron-containing compounds known 
as boranes can activate both CO molecules 
and hydrogen (in combination with a suit- 
able base), allowing CO to react with the 
hydrogen. It will therefore be interesting to 
see whether Braunschweig and colleagues’ 
bis(boralactone), or analogues of it, will also 
react with hydrogen, perhaps when pre- 
activated by one of these electron-deficient 
boranes. If so, then the crucial question is 
whether the carbon-carbon bond within it 
remains intact — that is, whether a product 
containing two carbon atoms is formed. Also 
unknown is whether the authors’ diboryne 
reagent can be easily recycled after reaction, a 
feature that could open up a new area of boron- 
catalysed chemistry. = 
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New distance 
record for galaxies 


Spectroscopic measurements of 43 candidates for distant galaxies have 
confirmed one to be the most remote galaxy securely identified to date — and it 
forms stars more than 100 times faster than the Milky Way. SEE LETTER P.524 
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travels at a finite velocity and thus reaches 

us with a time delay, allowing us to probe 
deeper into the Universe's past with each more- 
distant object we find. The search for objects at 
greater distances from Earth than those already 
known is therefore important to improve our 
understanding of the Universe's history, and 


L= emitted by stars in far-off galaxies 


necessary to eventually find the first generation 
of galaxies that formed after the Big Bang. These 
first galaxies are probably largely responsible for 
a major event in cosmic history: the ‘reioniza- 
tion of the neutral intergalactic hydrogen gas 
that filled space at these early epochs’. In the 
early years of the past decade, astronomers suc- 
cessfully extended the distance over which we 
can observe galaxies time and time again, until 
progress stalled owing to technical limitations”. 
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Figure 1 | Carbon monoxide molecules joined by a boron-containing compound. a, Braunschweig 

et al.' report that a single molecule of carbon monoxide (red) can be added to a diboryne compound (green) 
by bridging the diboryne’s boron-boron triple bond. L is an N-heterocyclic carbene molecule. Dashed 

lines indicate partial bond formation. b, Ifan excess amount of CO (more than four equivalents) is added 

to the diboryne, four CO molecules are reduced and coupled together, forming a planar bis(boralactone) 
molecule that contains a new carbon-carbon bond. This is a rare example of a CO-coupling reaction 
mediated by a non-metal, and an equally rare example of a boron-mediated reduction reaction. 
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back-donation of electron density similar to 
that seen in metal-CO compounds. 

Diatomic boron units were originally 
observed’ in spectroscopy experiments as 
thermally unstable adducts containing two 
CO molecules, one bound at either end of 
the diboryne. In that case, the CO molecules 
donated two electrons each to the diboryne. 
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bridging the two borons of the diboryne 
because the carbenes block access to the 
diboryne’s ends. It will be fascinating to learn 
precisely how the diboryne back-donates 
electrons to activate the CO, because it does 
not possess the orbitals used by metal cations 
for back-donation. 

Carbon monoxide can be induced to cou- 
ple to other CO molecules if it is provided 
with electrons, allowing up to six molecules 
to react*. Coupling at the carbon atoms is 
the most common and desirable result°, but 
other bonding patterns are also possible. 
Braunschweig and colleagues observed that 
their diboryne can reduce and couple four 
CO molecules using a total of six electrons, 
three from each boron atom, ina rare exam- 
ple of a reduction by a boron compound. 
Intriguingly, all of the bonds in the B-C-C-B 
system of the product are shorter than equiv- 
alent single carbon—-boron and C-C bonds, 
indicating that there is substantial electron 
delocalization in this molecule. 

Braunschweig et al. describe the reduc- 
ing power of their diboryne as strong: its 
reduction potential is -1.2 volts compared 
with that of ferrocene, a compound used as 
a standard for reduction potential. But this 


is a small value relative to those for uranium 
systems that also reductively couple CO; all 
of these have potentials in solution’ of about 
-2 V, much more strongly reducing than fer- 
rocene. It is exciting to imagine what further 
reduction chemistry might be possible with 
the diboryne, and whether simple changes to 
its carbenes could allow other compounds, 
formed from different numbers of CO 
molecules, to be isolated. 

The real power of any new reaction for 
CO reduction depends on whether useful 
products containing more than one carbon 
atom can be made. For commercially viable 
applications, this will undoubtedly require 
the CO-coupled products to be reacted with 
hydrogen. Sadly, for the known metal-medi- 
ated CO-coupling systems, the only reaction 
with hydrogen so far reported occurs before 
any C-C bond formation, and so the resulting 
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hydrogenation-reaction products contain only 
one carbon atom’. 

In another coup for boron, it was demon- 
strated’ earlier this year that electron-defi- 
cient boron-containing compounds known 
as boranes can activate both CO molecules 
and hydrogen (in combination with a suit- 
able base), allowing CO to react with the 
hydrogen. It will therefore be interesting to 
see whether Braunschweig and colleagues’ 
bis(boralactone), or analogues of it, will also 
react with hydrogen, perhaps when pre- 
activated by one of these electron-deficient 
boranes. If so, then the crucial question is 
whether the carbon-carbon bond within it 
remains intact — that is, whether a product 
containing two carbon atoms is formed. Also 
unknown is whether the authors’ diboryne 
reagent can be easily recycled after reaction, a 
feature that could open up a new area of boron- 
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us with a time delay, allowing us to probe 
deeper into the Universe's past with each more- 
distant object we find. The search for objects at 
greater distances from Earth than those already 
known is therefore important to improve our 
understanding of the Universe's history, and 
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necessary to eventually find the first generation 
of galaxies that formed after the Big Bang. These 
first galaxies are probably largely responsible for 
a major event in cosmic history: the ‘reioniza- 
tion of the neutral intergalactic hydrogen gas 
that filled space at these early epochs’. In the 
early years of the past decade, astronomers suc- 
cessfully extended the distance over which we 
can observe galaxies time and time again, until 
progress stalled owing to technical limitations”. 
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Figure 1 | Cosmic history and the first galaxies. Approximately 

370,000 years after cosmic expansion started as a result of the Big Bang, the 
Universe had cooled sufficiently for protons and electrons to bind together 
(recombine) to form neutral hydrogen gas. At this time, the cosmic microwave 
background (CMB) radiation’® was emitted, and the Universe became 

opaque to hydrogen Lyman-a photons. These cosmic dark ages, an epoch 

that occurred between recombination and up to 270 million years (Myr) 

after the beginning of cosmic time, were ended by the first stars 


On page 524 of this issue, Finkelstein et al.’ 
present the discovery of the most distant galaxy 
found so far, observed at an epoch only 700 mil- 
lion years after the Big Bang (Fig. 1). 

Owing to the expansion of the Universe 
that occurs as time passes, the wavelength of 
light emitted from galaxies far away undergoes 
redshift on its way to Earth — an effect that 
provides a direct measurement of distance. 
However, this process also results in key spec- 
tral features, such as the (typically brightest) 
Lyman-a line of hydrogen, eventually get- 
ting redshifted out of the visible-light range, 
which renders spectroscopic identification of 
the most distant galaxies challenging. Thus, 
despite the identification of dozens of strong 
candidates for very-high-redshift galaxies in 
deep imaging studies conducted* with the 
infrared-sensitive Wide Field Camera 3 on 
the Hubble Space Telescope, progress in the 
spectroscopic confirmation of such candidates 
has slowed significantly in recent years. 

A new generation of wide-field infrared 
cameras such as MOSFIRE at the W. M. Keck 
Observatory promises to remedy this situation. 
MOSFIRE can take sensitive spectra redwards 
of the visible-wavelength regime, typically for 
dozens of galaxies at a time. Finkelstein et al. 
used MOSFIRE to study 43 high-redshift gal- 
axy candidates found in data from the Cosmic 
Assembly Near-infrared Deep Extragalactic 
Legacy Survey (CANDELS) obtained with 
the Hubble Space Telescope’. They successfully 
identified redshifted Lyman-a line emission in 
a single galaxy, dubbed z8_GND_5296, setting 
a new distance record. The existence of only 
one more-distant object is securely known, 
owing to the explosion of a massive star about 
70 million years earlier®. However, the galaxy 
associated with this event has remained unde- 
tected’. Remarkably, z8_GND_5296 actively 
forms stars at a rate more than 100 times higher 
than the Milky Way, considerably exceeding 
the star-formation activity of other galax- 
ies at comparable distances. Indeed, galaxies 


Reionization of 
intergalactic hydrogen gas 
t< 1Gyr 


First stars 


| 
First galaxies 


making stars as actively as 28_GND_5296 may 
represent the progenitors of the most extreme 
star-forming environments at later epochs 
than that of z8_GND_5296 (ref. 8). 

Finkelstein et al. did not detect any Lyman-a 
line emission at comparable distances to 
z8_GND_5296 among the other 42 galaxy can- 
didates — a success rate about six times lower 
than they anticipated. The authors consider it 
unlikely that the lack of additional identifica- 
tions is caused by either the current technical 
limitations or the majority of the other galaxies 
being at less-extreme distances. On the basis of 
the unusual properties of the galaxy that they 
did identify, they discuss the hypothesis that the 
low confirmation rate could be due to either 
an unexpectedly low fraction of Lyman-a line 
emission escaping the galaxies or scattering 
of an unexpectedly high fraction of escaping 
Lyman-a line emission by significant amounts 
of neutral gas along most lines of sight. 

Both possibilities could have far-reaching 
implications. The first possibility may indicate 
that galaxies at early epochs accrete gas at high 
rates, and that the resulting large amounts of 
gas extinguish most of the Lyman-a radiation 
in these young galaxies. The second possibil- 
ity may suggest that cosmic reionization of the 
neutral intergalactic hydrogen gas has not pro- 
gressed as far at the epoch of z8_GND_5296 as 
expected from other measurements’. 

Clearly, Finkelstein and colleagues’ study 
strongly motivates searches for other galaxies 
at the earliest epochs. It also highlights some 
of the challenges in identifying such galax- 
ies from spectroscopy of a single emission 
line obtained with ground-based telescopes 
and from imaging at the galaxies’ rest-frame 
ultraviolet and visible wavelengths, even when 
using the best facilities and highest-quality 
data available. The study further shows that 
even galaxies observed at a time when the 
Universe had reached only 5% of its current 
age may already be chemically enriched with 
dust and heavy elements (those heavier than 
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and galaxies, which, once formed, reionized the Universe, allowing Lyman-a 
radiation to propagate freely. Thus, since this epoch of reionization, which 
had mostly been completed by 1 billion years (Gyr) after the Big Bang, 
Lyman-a emission from galaxies can be used to probe galaxy evolution and 
cosmic structure formation. Finkelstein et al.’ used Lyman-a emission to 
discover a galaxy at a cosmic age of just 700 million years (red galaxy 

shown in inset; image is about 10,000 parsecs across), probing deep into 

the epoch of reionization. 


hydrogen and helium), which must have been 
produced by an earlier generation of stars. 
Heavy elements such as carbon, nitrogen and 
oxygen produce strong emission lines, which 
the James Webb Space Telescope (JWST) will 
be able to detect with relative ease in galax- 
ies such as z8_GND_5296, after its launch 
towards the end of the decade. Such observa- 
tions will remove the remaining ambiguities 
from the most challenging galaxy redshift 
measurements that are currently possible, 
and will provide significantly greater insight 
into the physical properties under which star 
formation takes place in these systems. 

Even before the launch of the JWST, the 
Atacama Large Millimeter/submillimeter 
Array (ALMA) will provide the first substan- 
tial constraints on chemical enrichment of the 
first generation of galaxies based on far-infra- 
red observations of lines from the same heavy 
elements and dust. The CCAT submillimeter 
survey telescope, anticipated to come online in 
2018, will provide complementary samples of 
very-high-redshift galaxies selected directly by 
their dust content. Therefore, there is a bright 
future for studies of the first galaxies in the 
Universe. = 
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dictating the specialized phenotypes of 

differentiated cells during the development 
of multicellular organisms. Interplay between signal- 
transduction pathways, transcription factors and the 
chromatin packaging of the genome sets the gene 
expression pattern ofa cell, which must be relatively stably 
maintained once an organism is fully developed. The 
Reviews in this Insight explore how transcriptional states 
are regulated during development and disease. 

The discovery that differentiated cells can be artificially 
reprogrammed into induced pluripotent stem cells 
by a small set of transcription factors has opened up 
exciting medical prospects and provided an opportunity 
to investigate how stable epigenetic states are built and 
reversed. Effie Apostolou and Konrad Hochedlinger 
discuss transcriptional and chromatin-based mechanisms 
behind cellular reprogramming and draw comparisons 
with tumorigenesis. 

DNA methylation is a relatively stable epigenetic mark 
that locks genes ina silenced state, but pathways involved 
in removing DNA methylation marks are now becoming 
clear. Mechanistic models for these demethylation 
pathways are presented by Rahul Kohli and Yi Zhang, who 
highlight a key role for TET enzymes in various biological 
processes. 

Transcriptional states become perturbed in disease, and 
genes encoding chromatin-associated proteins are often 
aberrantly expressed or mutated in cancer. Kristian Helin 
and Dashyant Dhanak discuss the latest discoveries of 
specific chemical inhibitors directed against chromatin 
regulators, as clinical trials of these compounds begin. 

The transcriptional program of differentiated cells 
retains plasticity to ensure appropriate responses to the 
cellular environment. Philipp Gut and Eric Verdin propose 
that the metabolic state of a cell can directly influence 
DNA and histone modifications and thus help to regulate 
gene expression. 

Finally, Wouter de Laat and Denis Duboule discuss the 
DNA regulatory elements termed enhancers that are at 
the heart of developmental transcription regulation and 
ensure the correct spatio-temporal expression of genes. 
Recent insight into the three-dimensional topology 
of chromosomes adds to our understanding of how 
enhancers act through long-range regulatory contacts. 
Alex Eccleston, Francesca Cesari & Magdalena Skipper 
Senior Editors 
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Chromatin dynamics during 
cellular reprogramming 


Effie Apostolou’*** & Konrad Hochedlinger’?** 


Induced pluripotency is a powerful tool to derive patient-specific stem cells. In addition, it provides a unique assay to study 
the interplay between transcription factors and chromatin structure. Here, we review the latest insights into chromatin 
dynamics that are inherent to induced pluripotency. Moreover, we compare and contrast these events with other physio- 
logical and pathological processes that involve changes in chromatin and cell state, including germ cell maturation and 
tumorigenesis. We propose that an integrated view of these seemingly diverse processes could provide mechanistic insights 
into cell fate transitions in general and might lead to new approaches in regenerative medicine and cancer treatment. 


by different approaches, including somatic cell nuclear transfer 

(SCNT) into oocytes, fusion between somatic and pluripotent 
cells and ectopic expression of defined transcription factors’”. SCNT 
has demonstrated that epigenetic rather than genetic changes are the 
basis for most differentiation processes during normal development. 
Cell fusion experiments have documented that the pluripotent state 
is dominant over the somatic state in the context of hybrids. Together, 
these observations led to the seminal discovery that a small set of tran- 
scription factors, such as Oct4, KIf4, Sox2 and c-Myc (collectively called 
OKSM), are sufficient to convert differentiated cells into induced pluri- 
potent stem cells (iPSCs)*. Importantly, induced pluripotency provides 
a biochemically and genetically tractable system to dissect the mecha- 
nisms underlying this remarkable cell fate change. 

Recent progress in genome-wide technologies and the analysis of 
small cell numbers has allowed researchers to capture transcriptional 
and epigenetic snapshots of rare cell populations undergoing cell fate 
transitions in different biological contexts. These analyses have yielded 
important insights into the type and sequence of molecular changes 
inherent to transcription-factor-induced pluripotency, germ-cell repro- 
gramming and cellular transformation. A common theme emerging 
from these studies is that nascent iPSCs, developing germ cells and pre- 
malignant cells use different as well as overlapping mechanisms to alter 
cell identity. The aim of this Review is to define those transcriptional, 
chromatin and epigenetic changes that endow specialized cells with 
pluripotency as well as the molecular barriers that resist cell fate change. 


R orateentan of somatic cells to pluripotency can be achieved 


Mechanisms of induced pluripotency 

Acquisition of induced pluripotency is a slow (around 2 weeks) and 
inefficient (0.1-3%) process’, indicating that transcription factors need 
to overcome a series of epigenetic barriers that have been gradually 
imposed on the genome during differentiation to stabilize cell identity 
and to prevent aberrant cell fate changes. Earlier work has shown that 
cell populations expressing OKSM pass through a sequence of distinct 
molecular and cellular events (Fig. 1). Fibroblasts initially downregulate 
markers associated with the somatic state and subsequently activate 
genes associated with pluripotency, suggesting an ordered process””. 
As soon as nascent iPSCs activate endogenous core pluripotency genes 
including Oct4, Sox2 and Nanog, they acquire a self-sustaining pluripo- 
tent state and no longer require exogenous factor expression. The latter 


events also coincide with the activation of the silenced X chromosome in 
female somatic cells, the upregulation of telomerase and the acquisition 
ofimmortality, which are hallmarks of cultured pluripotent cells**. In 
the following sections, we will review our current knowledge of the way 
in which overexpressed transcription factors engage with chromatin, 
collaborate with epigenetic regulators and integrate extracellular signals 
to reprogram cellular identity (Fig. 2). 


Transcription factors drive cell fate change 

The most commonly used combination of reprogramming transcrip- 
tion factors comprises OKSM, and we will therefore primarily focus on 
this set of factors’. Earlier results have suggested that c-Myc and OKS 
play distinct parts during the acquisition and maintenance of pluripo- 
tency’. Briefly, OKS is the minimal set of factors required for iPSC gen- 
eration from many cell types under classic reprogramming conditions 
(in the presence of serum and the cytokine leukaemia inhibitory factor, 
LIF). OKS cooperatively suppress lineage-specific genes and activate 
embryonic stem (ES)-cell-related genes, resulting in the establishment 
ofa self-sustaining pluripotency network’. By contrast, ectopic c-Myc 
expression significantly enhances and accelerates reprogramming but 
is dispensable for iPSC formation*®”. c-Myc expression functions early 
during reprogramming, presumably by stimulating cell proliferation 
and inducing a metabolic switch from an oxidative to a glycolytic state 
that is typical of pluripotent cells'*"". More recent evidence suggests that 
c-Myc may also contribute to reprogramming by inducing pause release 
and promoter reloading of RNA polymerase, leading to transcriptional 
amplification of target genes’*”’. 

Itis worth noting that each of the original four reprogramming factors 
has been functionally replaced by either related transcription factors, 
upstream epigenetic modifiers, microRNAs (miRNAs) or small com- 
pounds'. Moreover, iPSCs have been derived with molecules that do not 
contain any of the original transcription factors*”*, indicating a remark- 
able flexibility and redundancy among reprogramming factors (Fig. 2). 
For example, a recent report demonstrated that the core pluripotency 
factors Oct4 and Sox2 can be substituted for by early lineage specifiers 
such as Gata3 and Geminin’*. These molecules have been associated 
with mesendodermal and ectodermal differentiation, respectively; they 
also mutually repress the other respective lineage program, suggesting 
that the suppression of these major differentiation pathways is sufficient 
to trigger iPSC induction. This idea is consistent with the observation 
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that many classic pluripotency factors, including Oct4, Sox2 and Nanog, 
participate in early lineage decisions and hence may also be considered 
to be lineage specifiers’. A prediction that follows from these results is 
that transcription factors that stabilize a defined somatic state should be 
inhibitory to OKSM-mediated reprogramming. Indeed, depletion of the 
B-cell-specifying transcription factor Pax5 or ectopic expression of its 
antagonist C/EBP-a allows the reprogramming of terminally differenti- 
ated B cells'®. Conversely, forced expression of differentiation-associated 
transcription factors, in combination with OKSM, significantly impairs 
iPSC formation by sustaining a somatic gene expression program and 
preventing activation of pluripotency genes”. Together, these findings 
demonstrate that reprogramming transcription factors have to achieve 
two key tasks, namely the extinction of the somatic program and the 
induction ofa stable pluripotent state typical of ES cells. 


Different types of chromatin targets 

Developmental progression from pluripotent stem cells through pro- 
genitors to terminally differentiated cells is accompanied by a gradual 
deposition of repressive histone marks, followed by chromatin compac- 
tion”, A key question is therefore how reprogramming transcription 
factors dismantle somatic chromatin and establish an epigenetic state 
that is compatible with pluripotency. Recent studies assessing OKSM 
occupancy and histone marks early during the reprogramming of 
mouse and human fibroblasts into iPSCs have provided the first clues 
for answering this question’’***. Combining these observations, one 
may categorize OKSM targets into three classes of loci based on chro- 
matin accessibility, the requirement for additional remodelling and 
the kinetics of transcriptional activation (Fig. 3a). Genes with an ‘open’ 
chromatin state in somatic cells comprise the first group of targets, 
characterized by increased DNasel hypersensitivity, active di- and tri- 
methylation of histone H3 lysine 4 (H3K4me2 and H3K4me3) and the 
ability to bind OKSM immediately. Downregulated somatic genes and 
genes linked to a mesenchymal-to-epithelial transition (MET), which 
specifies early stages of reprogramming”, fall into this group™. 

A second class of early bound OKSM targets includes distal regulatory 
elements, which seem to require additional chromatin remodelling for 
transcriptional activation”. A subgroup of these elements carries the 
H3K4mel mark and exhibits nucleosome depletion as well as DNase I 
hypersensitivity, which are chromatin features characteristic of ‘per- 
missive enhancers. Permissive enhancers typically bind transcription 
factors before their associated promoter regions and prior to transcrip- 
tional activation’”®. The MyoD locus exemplifies this group of enhanc- 
ers; ectopically expressed Oct4 initially binds to the MyoD enhancer, 
triggering crosstalk with its promoter and subsequent acquisition of a 
poised chromatin state**. Another subset of distal regulatory elements 
comprises DNase-I-resistant loci that are unable to bind c-Myc alone™. 
Early pluripotency genes such as Sall4 belong to this group. Interest- 
ingly, occupancy of these targets by OKS facilitates binding of c-Myc. 
This observation thus identifies OKS as ‘pioneer factors, defining the 
ability of transcription factors to bind closed somatic chromatin and 
allow chromatin remodelling as well as recruitment of other transcrip- 
tion factors and cofactors™. 

Broad heterochromatic regions enriched for the repressive H3K9me3 
mark constitute a third set of OKSM targets. Genes within this category 
comprise core pluripotency genes, such as Nanog and Sox2 (ref. 24). 
These regions are refractory to immediate OKSM binding and seem to 
require the most extensive chromatin remodelling for transcriptional 
activation. Of interest, refractory domains are reminiscent of broad 
chromatin regions enriched for the H3K9me2 mark, termed large 
organized chromatin K9-modification (LOCK). LOCKs are generally 
underrepresented in pluripotent cells and associated with repression of 
lineage-specific genes in differentiated cells”. 

Bivalent genes constitute a separate group of chromatin targets that 
are marked by both active H3K4 methylation and repressive H3K27 
methylation in iPSCs or ES cells**. Genes within this category are tran- 
scriptionally silent in ES cells and iPSCs but poised for rapid activation 
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on lineage commitment. Although the actual number and relevance of 
bivalent promoters remain controversial”, induced pluripotency gradu- 
ally restores these domains to an ES-cell-like pattern’””*. The transcription 
factor Utfl has recently been implicated in the regulation of bivalency by 
a dual mechanism that involves deposition of the repressive H3K27me3 
mark and degradation of residual transcripts”. Notably, Utfl expression 
can substitute for some of the original reprogramming factors, providing 
indirect evidence that the establishment of bivalent promoters may be an 
important step during the acquisition of pluripotency™*. Together, these 
results illustrate how the initial chromatin state of pluripotency-related 
and somatic genes determines if and when they become occupied and 
transcriptionally regulated by OKSM in the course of reprogramming. 
They further suggest that certain histone marks (for example, H3K9 
methylation) act as potent barriers that resist acquisition of pluripotency. 
We will therefore next focus on the enzymes that deposit or remove these 
marks and their impact on cellular reprogramming. 


Role of histone-modifying enzymes 

Histone marks and chromatin structure are regulated by histone- 
modifying enzymes, or ‘writers, such as histone methyltransferases 
(HMTs) and histone acetyltransferases (HATs), and ‘erasers’ such as 
histone demethylases (HDMs) and histone deacetylases (HDACs) 
(Fig. 2). These enzymes function as co-activators or co-repressors of 
OKSM at different stages of reprogramming and can profoundly influ- 
ence iPSC derivation. For example, recruitment of polycomb repressive 
complex 2 (PRC2), which deposits the repressive H3K27me3 mark, 
and inhibition of Dot1L (which establishes the active H3K79me2 and 
H3K79me3 marks) have been associated with the downregulation of 
somatic genes early in reprogramming”. Accordingly, loss of PRC2 
abrogates whereas loss of Dot1L enhances iPSC formation. Activation of 
the H3K36 HDMs Jhdmla and Jhdm1b” and suppression of the H3K27 
HDM Jmjd3 promote intermediate-to-late stages of iPSC generation by 
suppressing the Ink4/Arflocus™, which is essential for the acquisition of 
immortality. An additional early role for Jndm1b in epithelial gene acti- 
vation has recently been reported**. By contrast, H3K9 HMTs maintain 
the above-mentioned ‘refractory heterochromatic state of somatic cells 
and thus act as major barriers of reprogramming. Consistent with this 
notion, knockdown of G9a (H3K9me2 HMT), or Suv39h]1 and Suv39h2 
and Setdb1 (H3K9me3 HMTs), or overexpression of H3K9 HDMs, 
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increase transcription factor accessibility and result in more efficient 
iPSC generation from somatic cells****’. Altogether, these results dem- 
onstrate that histone code writers and erasers are essential components 
of iPSC formation by either maintaining the somatic state or assisting in 
the transcription-factor-induced establishment of pluripotency. 

Reprogramming transcription factors have been reported to directly 
interact with histone-modifying enzymes, providing a mechanistic 
explanation for how they may alter chromatin and cell state during 
induced pluripotency. Examples include the H3K27 HDM Utx"* and 
the H3K4me3 ‘effector’ Wdr5 (ref. 38) that bind to Oct4 protein and 
co-occupy many genomic targets in ES cells, thus keeping them ina 
transcriptionally active state. Depletion of either molecule blunts iPSC 
formation owing to a failure to activate pluripotency genes’***. Oct4 
may have a very specific role in recruiting epigenetic regulators to tar- 
get genes compared with Sox2, KIf4 and c-Myc, because it cannot be 
replaced by related family members during induced pluripotency*. In 
agreement, deletion of a linker domain on Oct4, which is absent on 
other POU domain family members and associates with chromatin 
remodellers implicated in reprogramming, abrogates iPSC formation”. 
Intriguingly, some reprogramming-associated cofactors function ina 
chromatin-independent manner. For example, the H3K27 HDM Jmjd3 
blocks reprogramming not only by activating the Ink4a/Arflocus but 
also by targeting the methyl-lysine effector protein Phf20 for ubiquit- 
ination; Phf20 is required to activate Oct4 transcription in collabora- 
tion with Wdr5 (ref. 34). Overall, these and other’ examples document 
the physical association of reprogramming transcription factors with a 
variety of histone modifiers and exemplify the diverse mechanisms by 
which they assist in reinstating pluripotency in somatic cells. 


DNA methylation safeguards cell identity 

DNA methylation is considered to be the most stable epigenetic modi- 
fication, which confers permanent gene silencing during development 
and in the adult. Changes in histone modifications typically precede the 
removal or deposition of DNA methylation marks during differentia- 
tion”. Similarly, DNA methylation changes almost exclusively occur 
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at the end of the reprogramming process and after chromatin changes 
have taken place”’, indicating a hierarchy of events that recapitulates 
normal development (Fig. 1). DNA methylation is established by the 
de novo methyltransferases Dnmt3a and Dnmt3b and preserved by the 
maintenance methyltransferase Dnmtl (ref. 40). Although DNMT3a 
knockdown promotes iPSC formation in human cells*!, deletion of the 
mouse enzymes Dnmt3a and Dnmt3b has no consequence for cellular 
reprogramming”". This surprising finding suggests that the silencing of 
lineage-specific genes is mainly achieved through alternative mecha- 
nisms such as deposition of repressive H3K27 methylation, which is 
consistent with the essential role of PRC2 in iPSC formation”. 

In contrast to the dispensability of de novo methylation for iPSC for- 
mation, DNA demethylation of pluripotency genes seems to be cru- 
cial for faithful reprogramming. Demethylation can occur by either 
active or passive mechanisms (see Review by Kohli and Zhang”), both 
of which have been implicated in iPSC generation. Downregulation 
of Dnmt] in reprogramming intermediates facilitates their transition 
towards authentic iPSCs, consistent with the supportive role of passive, 
replication-dependent demethylation in iPSC formation”. Enzymes 
associated with active DNA demethylation have a more direct link 
with iPSC formation (Fig. 1). TET proteins catalyse the hydroxyla- 
tion of 5-methylcytosine (5mC) to 5-hydroxymethylcytosine (5hmC), 
which serves as a substrate for TDG-mediated base excision repair into 
unmodified cytosine”. Shortly after overexpression of OKSM, Tet2 
induces hydroxymethylation of key pluripotency genes such as Nanog 
and Esrrb, priming them for subsequent demethylation and transcrip- 
tional activation (Figs 1 and 3b)”. Interestingly, proteomic and genomic 
analyses revealed that Tet1 and Tet2 directly interact with Nanog and 
co-occupy many pluripotency targets in ES cells, implicating Nanog in 
the targeting of Tets“. In agreement, simultaneous overexpression of 
Tetl or Tet2 together with Nanog significantly enhances, whereas deple- 
tion of Nanog or Tet2 abrogates, iPSC formation’. Moreover, Tet] 
overexpression can compensate for exogenous Oct4 expression during 
cellular reprogramming, providing genetic evidence that Tet1 contrib- 
utes to the activation of somatically silenced pluripotency genes”. A role 
for activation-induced deaminase (Aid) in DNA demethylation during 
transcription-factor-induced reprogramming has also been reported, 
although the underlying mechanisms are incompletely understood”. 

Inefficient DNA demethylation or remethylation has further been 
suggested to be the main reason for the ‘epigenetic memory’ observed 
in many iPSC lines. This term describes cell-type-of-origin-dependent 
transcriptional and epigenetic patterns that can influence the differen- 
tiation potential of iPSCs’. Of note, genomic regions that fail to undergo 
DNA demethylation towards an ES-cell-like state in human iPSCs were 
shown to be decorated by broad H3K9me3 domains in somatic cells”, 
and some of these areas overlap with the above mentioned ‘refractory 
domains’ that are inaccessible to OKSM early in reprogramming”. 
These findings therefore suggest that promiscuous OKSM binding or 
lack of OKSM binding to targets could explain some of the observed 
differences between ES cells and iPSCs. It will be interesting to assess 
whether manipulation of H3K9 HDMs or HMTs is sufficient to erase 
epigenetic memory iniPSCs. 


Three-dimensional chromatin architecture in reprogramming 
Accumulating evidence suggests that local and three-dimensional (3D) 
chromatin architecture provide additional levels of gene regulation in 
pluripotent stem cells (see Review by de Laat and Duboule). How- 
ever, their roles in cellular reprogramming are incompletely under- 
stood. Local chromatin architecture defines the position and density 
of nucleosomes as well as the presence of histone variants (Figs 2 and 
3c). Histone variants usually modify the ability of nucleosomes to 
undergo remodelling and to accommodate active or repressive his- 
tone modifications. The histone variant macroH2A has previously 
been associated with resistance to efficient chromatin remodelling”. 
In agreement, the presence of macroH2A potently inhibits transcrip- 
tion-factor-induced reprogramming of somatic cells to pluripotency 
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by maintaining pluripotency loci ina repressed state”. 


Local chromatin architecture is regulated by diverse remodelling 
complexes, which also affect iPSC formation (Fig. 2). Components 
of the SWI-SNF complex, such as Brg1, Baf155 and Brm, are directly 
recruited by Oct4 to targets in order to relax chromatin structure and 
facilitate binding of other transcription factors™. This finding thus cor- 
roborates that Oct4 has a role as a pioneer factor by influencing local 
chromatin structure at silenced targets. Similarly, the CHD remodel- 
ling factor Chd1 has been proposed to actively open chromatin during 
factor-induced reprogramming, and knockdown of its gene impairs 
iPSC formation™. By contrast, members of the repressive NURD com- 
plex including Hdac1 and Mdb3, which are crucial for heterochroma- 
tin compaction, inhibit reprogramming and their gene knockdown 
strongly increases the efficiency of iPSC generation”. Interestingly, 
Mbd3 associates with loci enriched for Tetl and 5hmC in ES cells and 
its expression is essential for global levels of 5hmC”. The latter obser- 
vation may explain the discrepancy between the observed early depo- 
sition of 5hmC at pluripotency loci* but its delayed conversion into 
unmodified C during iPSC generation’; Mbd3 may be recruited to 
these hydroxymethylated pluripotency promoters and block immediate 
demethylation until unidentified co-activators relieve Mbd3-mediated 
gene repression. 

In addition to local chromatin structure, 3D chromatin architecture 
has been implicated in pluripotency, differentiation and reprogramming 
(Fig. 3d)**. Differentiation of ES cells is accompanied by repositioning 
of pluripotency genes from the nuclear centre to the nuclear periphery” 
and a disruption of promoter-enhancer looping at key pluripotency 
loci suchas Oct4 (refs 59, 60) and Nanog™>. This raises the question of 
whether and how 3D chromatin structure is restored in iPSCs. A recent 
study identified complex pluripotency specific long-range interactions 
of the Nanog locus, which become rearranged during differentiation 
and are largely restored during reprogramming”. The establishment 
and maintenance of this network is dependent on mediator and cohesin 
complexes, which are known to orchestrate long-range chromatin 
interactions™. Interestingly, subunits of these complexes were found to 
directly interact with reprogramming factors*’™ and their knockdown 
inhibited iPSC formation”. 

Extending these findings, long-range chromatin interactions around 
the Oct4 promoter were recently implicated in the reprogramming of 
murine and human cells™®*. Importantly, these interactions took place 
specifically in those rare cells that were poised to form iPSCs, and they 
preceded transcriptional activation, suggesting a causal effect for 3D 
chromatin structure on transcription. These results — together with 
previous studies documenting a role for Oct4 and KIf1 (highly similar 
to KIf4) in mediating long-range chromatin interactions™® — support 
the idea that reprogramming factors do not merely activate or silence 
genes but also function as chromatin organizers, which rearrange chro- 
matin architecture from a somatic to a pluripotent state. Furthermore, 
this interpretation is consistent with the recent discovery of ‘super- 
enhancers, which are broad distal regulatory elements characterized 
by cooperative and excessive binding of mediator components and 
cell-type-specific transcription factors, such as Esrrb and KIf4, in ES 
cells. Given the documented role of super-enhancers in controlling 
the expression of master regulatory genes in different cell types, it is 
likely that the resetting of somatic-specific to pluripotency-specific 
super-enhancers constitutes another roadblock for iPSC formation. The 
dynamics of this switch during induced pluripotency and the potential 
role of super-enhancers in 3D chromatin architecture certainly warrants 
further investigation. 


Cell signalling and chromatin 

External cues are crucial to direct cells expressing OKSM towards a 
stable pluripotent state and to prevent acquisition of alternative cell 
fates’. Extracellular signals can either support or inhibit iPSC formation 
(Fig. 2). For example, dual chemical inhibition of the Gsk3b, and Erk1 
and Erk2 pathways (known as the 2i condition) enhances the transition 
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of partially reprogrammed cells into iPSCs”. Similarly, activation of 
the Jak-Stat3 pathway by the cytokine LIF is limiting for iPSC forma- 
tion. By contrast, the TGF-B pathway negatively affects iPSC genera- 
tion and suppression of the pathway by chemical inhibitors significantly 
increases the acquisition of pluripotency”””. 

Recent data offer new mechanistic insights into how external sig- 
nals communicate with chromatin structure in pluripotency and 
reprogramming. For instance, the downstream effector of LIF sig- 
nalling, Stat3, requires the chromatin remodeller subunit Brg1 to 
keep targets accessible and prevent their repression by the PRC2 
complex’'. Moreover, culture of ES cells in 2i endows cells with 
a so-called naive or ground state that is characterized by altered 
H3K27me3 distribution and a decreased number of bivalent pro- 
moters as well as global DNA hypomethylation”. Mechanistically, 
growth of ES cells in 2i induces activation of the transcription factor 
Prdm14, which directly represses Dnmt3a and Dnmt3b and inhibits 
differentiation-inducing F¢fr signalling”. It is important to men- 
tion here that signalling molecules can also have opposite effects on 
different stages of reprogramming. Bone morphogenetic proteins 
promote an early MET in an miRNA-dependent manner™, whereas 
they block the late conversion of partially reprogrammed cells into 
iPSCs by targeting the repressive H3K9 HMTs Suv39h1 and Setdb1 
(ref. 36). Conversely, Wnt-Tcf3 signalling is inhibitory early but 
stimulatory late in reprogramming”. 

Nutrients and cofactors present in the extracellular environment rep- 
resent a final class of molecules that influence the epigenome and cellular 
reprogramming. A case in point is ascorbic acid (vitamin C), which has 
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Figure 3 | Levels of epigenetic gene regulation during induced 
pluripotency. a, Four categories of genes with associated histone 
modifications and their transcriptional response during reprogramming. 
Examples of genes are shown in parentheses. b, Gain and loss of DNA 
methylation occurs late in reprogramming, whereas the acquisition of 
hydroxymethylation at pluripotency genes takes place at early-to-mid stages 
of iPSC formation. c, Oct4 (O), Klf4 (K) and Sox2 (S) function as ‘pioneer 
factors’ that bind to high-density nucleosome regions, allowing chromatin 
remodelling (indicated by dotted arrows) and the recruitment of other factors 
including c-Myc (M). d, Changes in long-range chromatin interactions 
around the Nanog locus (somatic-specific, orange loop; intermediate-specific, 
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iPSC formation re-establishes a 3D chromatin network typical of ES cells, and 
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been shown to strongly enhance the efficiency and kinetics of repro- 
gramming” and to increase the quality of mouse iPSCs by preventing 
aberrant hypermethylation”. Ascorbic acid presumably functions both 
as an antioxidant and as a cofactor for specific epigenetic modifiers such 
as the H3K36 HDMs Jmjd1a and Jmjd1b*. Furthermore, ascorbic acid 
has been suggested to be a cofactor for H3K9 HDMs and Tet enzymes, 
according to recent studies that reported a global decrease of the repres- 
sive H3K9me2 and H3K9me3 marks” and genome-wide DNA hypo- 
methylation”, respectively, in nascent iPSCs exposed to this compound. 
Together, these observations provide compelling new evidence for the 
tight communication between reprogramming-associated signalling 
molecules and transcription factors in order to rewire epigenetic regula- 
tory circuits. 


Sequence of molecular events 

An unresolved question is whether the rare cells that give rise to iPSCs 
undergo a defined sequence of transcriptional and epigenetic events that 
are essential for successful reprogramming. Different approaches have 
been used to resolve this issue. A number of reports used surface marker 
combinations to prospectively identify those rare cell populations that are 
destined to form iPSCs’*”**”. One of these studies identified two major 
waves of gene expression changes that coincided with the early extinction 
of somatic genes and with the late activation of core pluripotency genes, 
respectively”. The lack of major transcriptional changes during the inter- 
mediate phase suggested that cells undergo gradual epigenetic alterations 
to prime the genome for transcriptional activation of pluripotency genes. 
In agreement with this is the observation that histone marks associated 
with pluripotency enhancers are established at early and intermediate 
stages of reprogramming, whereas DNA methylation changes occur late, 
coinciding with transcriptional activation of associated genes’. Inte- 
grating observations from other studies, this intermediate period is also 
characterized by the establishment of pluripotency-specific long-range 
chromatin interactions’ and Tet-mediated conversion of 5mC into 
5hmC at pluripotency promoters”, further supporting the interpreta- 
tion that cells undergo a series of chromatin changes in preparation for 
stable pluripotency. 

An independent study analysed transcriptional changes of 48 genes in 
single cells undergoing reprogramming” and concluded that the initial 
response to reprogramming factor expression is quite heterogeneous and 
consistent with a stochastic process. However, later events, leading to the 
activation of pluripotency genes, occur in a hierarchical manner. This 
analysis led to the inference that activation of the endogenous Sox2 locus 
is a crucial upstream event in cells that undergo successful reprogram- 
ming. A parallel study examined clonal populations of cells expressing 
OKSM and defined ‘maturation’ and ‘stabilization’ phases of reprogram- 
ming that were distinguished by differential expression of pluripotency 
genes”. Unexpectedly, the authors discovered that the transition to the 
stabilization phase is dependent on a different set of factors (for example, 
GDNF signalling and meiosis genes) from those that control maintenance 
of pluripotency. 

Several groups have reported transient upregulation of developmen- 
tal regulators, such as epidermal, extra-embryonic and epiblast-associ- 
ated genes, at intermediate stages of reprogramming'”'*’””*” (Fig. 1). 
Although the molecular mechanisms underlying this observation remain 
elusive, it is tempting to speculate that reprogramming intermediates 
transiently pass through a state with increased developmental plasticity 
that could represent stages of normal development’. Alternatively, these 
genes might be activated as a consequence of aberrant transcription-factor 
binding” or unspecific effects incurred by small compounds™. Regard- 
less, recent studies showed that depletion of some of these transiently 
expressed genes impairs reprogramming into iPSCs, suggesting func- 
tional relevance”. 

In conclusion, although the overall gene expression trends are similar 
among different studies, variability related to the exact sequence of molec- 
ular events and the relative contribution of stochastic and deterministic 
events remain to be resolved. Another fundamental question that needs 
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to be addressed is whether cells expressing alternative reprogramming 
factors pass through the same sequence of events described here, and 
encounter the same barriers as cells expressing OKSM. This question 
is particularly relevant with respect to reprogramming approaches that 
involve small compounds” or transcription factors that have not been 
directly associated with the core pluripotency network". 


Lessons from other reprogramming systems 

In this section, we will compare induced pluripotency with other pro- 
cesses involving epigenetic reprogramming such as SCNT, cell fusion 
and germ-line specification with the goal of identifying mechanistic 
similarities and differences (Table 1). 


Somatic cell nuclear transfer 

Remarkably, the somatic gene expression program is downregulated 
within 22 hours of SCNT in mice (D. Egli, personal communication)®. 
This observation is reminiscent of iPSC formation and suggests that 
extinction of somatically expressed genes is rapid and efficient in both 
approaches. Somatic Oc?f4 activation after SCNT occurs with similar 
kinetics (24-36 hours)® and has been suggested to require Tet3 (ref. 
84), whereas it takes a minimum of 8 days to detect Oct4 expression 
during induced pluripotency® and this process seems to involve Tet2 
(ref. 43). This marked difference in pluripotency gene activation poses 
the key question of whether SCNT and induced pluripotency depend 
on the same transcription factors for reprogramming; both Oct4 and 
Sox2 are in fact detectable in oocytes. Schéler and colleagues recently 
addressed this question by genetically depleting maternal Oct4 from 
mouse oocytes before SCNT™. Surprisingly, loss of Oct4 did not abro- 
gate the oocyte’s ability to reprogram somatic nuclei, indicating com- 
pensation by other factors. The identification of the oocyte-enriched 
Glis1 protein®’, capable of enhancing iPSC formation in the context of 
OKS expression, supports this hypothesis. 

A key molecular event that distinguishes induced pluripotency 
from SCNT is the rapid histone exchange between somatic nucleus 
and oocyte, as demonstrated in Xenopus SCNT experiments. Specifi- 
cally, the somatic linker histone H1 is replaced within hours of SCNT 
for the oocyte-specific counterpart B4, and this process is essential 
for pluripotency gene activation in reconstructed oocytes”. This par- 
ticular exchange of histone types might contribute to reprogram- 
ming by depleting somatic chromatin from epigenetic repressors 
known to interact with histone H1, such as Dnmt1 and Dnmt3b, 
and H3K9 methyltransferases***°. Concomitant with the replace- 
ment of ‘repressive’ histone variants, incorporation of ‘active’ his- 
tone variants including H3.3 and H2A.X into the somatic chromatin 
facilitates efficient chromatin remodelling of embryonic genes”””". 
Despite these effective mechanisms, some epigenetic marks including 
those of the silenced X chromosome (Xi) in female somatic nuclei 
seem to be more recalcitrant to remodelling by the oocyte compared 
with pluripotency genes, indicating differential susceptibility of some 
genomic loci to the oocyte’s reprogramming machinery”. The relative 
resistance of X reactivation to efficient remodelling during Xenopus 
SCNT has been functionally linked to the repressive histone vari- 
ant macroH2A, because its knockdown resulted in a more efficient 
reactivation of the Xi”. Thus, the eviction of macroH2A represents 
a rate-limiting step for successful reprogramming in the context of 
both SCNT and iPSC induction. Given the prominent role of ‘active’ 
and ‘repressive’ histone variants during SCNT, it should be informa- 
tive to systematically test their function and that of associated chap- 
erones”’ during iPSC generation. 


Cell-cell fusion 

Downregulation of somatic genes in ES-cell-somatic hybrids also 
occurs within the first 1-2 days of fusion”. When examining the same 
Oct4-GFP reporter that was used for SCNT and iPSC formation, Oct4 
reactivation in fusion hybrids took place with similar kinetics as SCNT 
(24-48 hours)” and this process was reported to involve Tet2 (ref. 94). 
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Table 1 | Comparison of types of cellular reprogramming 
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Type of Extinction of cell-of- Activation of X chromosome Histone variants Histone modifiers DNA methylation Requirement Relevant 
reprogramming origin expression pluripotency reactivation (chaperones) factors for endogenous signalling 

program (example) genes (example) (example) transcription factors pathways 
Direct 1-2 d (Thy1 and 8-12d Around macroH2A°°*? PRC1 and Dnmtl (ref. 42) Nanog*®, Stat3 Wnt)”, LIF®’, 
reprogramming Snail during (Oct4—GFP 12 d (X-GFP PRC2 (ref. 32), Tetl and Tet2 (ref.67) BMP?93° ERK 
(OKSM factors) fibroblast reporter)*° reporter)? Utx"4, Dot1L*', (refs 43, 44) or GSK3b 

reprogramming)° HDACs}, (see _— Aid*° inhibition 

Fig. 1) (‘21’) 

SCNT 22-24 h (2-cell <36h(4-cell Around3d H1orB4 Hdacs?! Dnmt1 Oct4 not NA 

embryo; global embryo; (morula (ref. 86), H3.3 Tet3 (ref. 83) required®* 

silencing of Oct4—GFP embryo; (ref. 89), 

somatic genes and __reporter)®* X+GFP H2A.X°°, H2A.2°°, 

activation of zygotic reporter) macroH2A"! 

genes)** 
Cell fusion 24-48 h (Nestin, 24-48 h About9 d%* NA G9a’e, Tet1 and Tet2 Nanog”®, Oct4 LIF, Wnt 

Glur6 in NP-ES cell (Oct4—GFP Jhdm2a®, (ref. 93), Aid? (ref. 2), Sox2 not 

hybrids)? reporter)” PRC1 and required? 

PRC2 (ref. 97) 

PGC Around 2 d, 1-2 d, between About 3 d, H1] (ref. 99), Glp?©, Utx!4, Dnmt3a, Dnmt3b Blimp] (ref. 100), BMP? 
maturation between day 6.25- day 7.25-8.5 betweenday H2AZ%, Prmt5 and Dnmt3L"; Prdm14 (ref. 100), 
in vivo 8.5 of gestation of gestation 11.5-13.5  (Nap-1, Hira)? (ref. 103) Uhrf1 (ref. 107); Tetl Tcfap2c!™, 

(Hox genes)! (Sox2, Dppa3, of gestation and Tet 2 (ref. 105); Nanog?, Oct4 

Nanog)' (X-GFP Aid!#° (ref. 100), Sox2 
reporter)! (ref. 100) 

PGC to EGC 1-2 d (Blimp1)'? 3-4 d (KIf4, 3-4d NA NA NA NA LIF or Stat3, 
conversion Stat3)'°° (X-GFP FGF and SCF or 
in vitro reporter)**! ERK and GSK 


inhibition (2i)”! 


EGC, embryonic germ cell; ES, embryonic stem; NA, not applicable; NP, neural progenitor; OKSM, Oct4, KIf4, Sox2 and c-Myc; PGC, primordial germ cell; SCNT, somatic cell nuclear transfer; TF, transcription 


factor. Note that some references refer to review articles covering the discussed molecule. 


This finding suggests that ES cells, like oocytes, contain additional 
reprogramming factors that are limiting during iPSC formation. Cor- 
roborating this point, Nanog overexpression promotes cell fusion repro- 
gramming and drives maturation of iPSCs, whereas its absence blunts 
both types of reprogramming”. Surprisingly, Oct4 protein is required, 
whereas Sox2 protein is dispensable for fusion-mediated reprogram- 
ming, identifying a notable difference to induced pluripotency”. It is 
also important to mention that the reprogramming of hybrids is not 
complete on activation of somatic pluripotency genes 2 days after 
fusion. Activation of the silenced X chromosome in female hybrids takes 
several days, which is reminiscent of the delayed X reactivation observed 
during Xenopus SCNT”. Consistently, transcriptome-wide analysis of 
hybrid formation has documented that some silenced ES-cell-associated 
genes are activated more rapidly than others”. These results are in line 
with the sequential activation of pluripotency-associated genes during 
iPSC derivation*”, and probably reflect different chromatin accessibility 
of associated genomic loci to ES-cell-derived reprogramming factors. 

At the chromatin level, inhibition of the H3K9 HMT G9a or over- 
expression of the H3K9 HDM Jhdm2a increases cell-fusion-directed 
reprogramming, which is in accordance with their supportive roles in 
iPSC generation”. Conversely, depletion of PRC1 or PRC2 subunits 
decreases cell-fusion-mediated reprogramming and induced pluripo- 
tency, underscoring the general importance of H3K27me3-mediated 
gene repression for the acquisition of pluripotency”. Collectively, these 
findings support the interpretation that iPSC formation and cell-fusion- 
directed reprogramming face similar epigenetic barriers and are stimu- 
lated by the same transcription factors, which is consistent with the fact 
that iPSC factors were initially identified in ES cells’. On the basis of 
accelerated kinetics of pluripotency activation in hybrids compared with 
nascent iPSCs, it should be feasible to devise genetic screens to identify 
other Nanog-like molecules that are limiting for efficient transcription- 
factor-induced reprogramming. 


Primordial germ cell reprogramming 

Primordial germ cell (PGC) maturation represents yet another type 
of reprogramming that occurs naturally and encompasses major epi- 
genetic remodelling events that prepare the developing germ line for 


totipotency’*"’. Remarkably, PGCs that have completed reprogram- 
ming exhibit two active X chromosomes in females’, ES-cell-like tran- 
scriptional patterns and bivalent domains”. This includes expression of 
potent reprogramming factors, such as Oct4, Sox2, Nanog and Prdm14 
(refs 101, 104). Each of these factors is essential for PGC formation 
in vivo, although their precise roles in PGC reprogramming remain 
elusive. Importantly, PGCs are unipotent in vivo (they can only produce 
oocyte or sperm) but they have the unique potential to give rise to pluri- 
potent stem cells, coined embryonic germ cells (EGCs), on explantation 
in culture’. Expression of these ES-cell-associated transcription factors 
might thus endow PGCs with the latent ability to acquire pluripotency 
on isolation from the gonads and exposure to appropriate extracellular 
cues. Because germ cell reversion into EGCs rarely occurs in vivo, except 
in cases of spontaneous teratocarcinomas (pluripotent tumours), potent 
mechanisms must be in place to preserve the PGC state. Blimp] is a 
possible candidate molecule, owing to its role as a repressor of c-Myc 
and KIf4 expression in PGCs™. It should be possible to test this hypoth- 
esis by assessing whether acute loss of Blimp] is sufficient to convert 
PGCs into EGCs in vitro and to cause teratocarcinomas in vivo. Notably, 
Blimp1’s putative role in suppressing the acquisition of a pluripotent 
state in PGCs might be taken over by the transcription factor Dmrtl at 
subsequent stages of male germline development. Male mice lacking 
this transcription factor in the germ line aberrantly express pluripotency 
factors and develop testicular teratomas with almost full penetrance”. 
The notion that Blimp1 and Dmrt1 might actively resist acquisition of 
pluripotency is analogous to the inhibitory effect that somatic transcrip- 
tion factors have during iPSC formation”. 

With respect to chromatin dynamics, global loss of H3K9 methyla- 
tion isamong the most striking changes in developing PGCs’”. Notably, 
downregulation of H3K9 HMTs seems to be crucial for efficient repro- 
gramming in the context of PGC specification, cell fusion” and iPSC 
formation***”’. This particular chromatin alteration may therefore rep- 
resent a general requirement for cellular reprogramming in these very 
different cellular contexts. Similarly, loss of inhibitory H3K27 methyla- 
tion at pluripotency loci through catalysis by Utx seems to be another 
required step during both PGC reprogramming and iPSC formation”. 
Furthermore, pluripotency gene suppression by the NURD component 
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BOX1 


Here (Box Fig.) reprogramming of somatic cells to pluripotency and 
transformation of normal cells into malignant cells are illustrated 

as biochemical reactions with defined reactants (Somatic cells and 
reprogramming factors or cancer genes) and products (iPSCs or 
cancer cells). Reprogramming is initiated by the overexpression of 
Oct4, Klf4, Sox2 and c-Myc (OKSM), whereas cellular transformation 
involves the activation of oncogenes and/or repression of tumour 
suppressor genes. Intermediates (coloured circles on grey lines) 

of each reaction remain largely elusive. Both processes need to 
overcome epigenetic barriers that stabilize the somatic state. Once 

a certain combination of epigenetic changes have been acquired 
(analogous to a rise in energy in a biochemical reaction), cells 
assume a stable new identity (iPSCs or cancer cells). The efficiency 

of this reaction can be modulated by manipulation of additional genes 
(‘catalyser genes’). At a cellular level, both induced pluripotency and 
tumorigenesis are multi-step processes that require proliferation and 
result in a change of cell identity or differentiation potential. The ‘end 
product’ is in both cases an immortal cell with tumorigenic potential. 
However, cancer cells almost always acquire genetic aberrations and 
become aneuploid whereas iPSCs retain a normal diploid genome. At 
a molecular level, many cancer cells have, like iPSCs, reduced levels of 
H3K9 methylation and altered DNA methylation patterns compared 


Induced pluripotency and malignant transformation 


Induced pluripotency Oncogenic transformation 


Stabilization of pluripotency Irreversible transformation 


Intermediates 


Pluripotent Malignant 

state + Oncogenes state 
(normal, diploid) = - Tumour (abnormal, 
supressor aneuploid) 


: cone 


Normal 
state 


Epigenetic barriers Epigenetic barriers 
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with differentiated cells. Overall, these findings suggest that nascent 
iPSCs and premalignant cells face some of the same epigenetic 
barriers to alter cell identity. This notion may explain why the same 
epigenetic regulators, such as Utx, macroH2A, Jndm1b, Ezh2, Tet2 or 
Dnmts, are involved in both processes. This idea is also consistent with 
the finding that certain somatic progenitor and stem cells are more 
susceptible to tumorigenesis and reprogramming than differentiated 
cells, indicating a more permissive epigenetic environment (see 
‘Induced pluripotency and tumorigenesis’ for details). 


Mbd3 has recently been identified as a major reprogramming barrier 
during both EGC and iPSC induction. Last, Tet1 and Tet2 enzymes 
have been functionally associated with DNA demethylation in in vitro- 
derived PGCs'”, revealing similarities with SCNT™ and cell fusion”. 
However, it is noteworthy that genetic loss of both Tet] and Tet2 is not 
essential for viability and fertility in vivo'”’, suggesting compensation 
by other mechanisms. Indeed, passive demethylation was recently sug- 
gested to contribute to PGC reprogramming through downregulation 
of the de novo methyltransferases Dnmt3a and Dnmt3b and the Dnmtl 
cofactor Uhfr1 (ref. 108). Combined with the enhancing effects of Tet1 
and Tet2 overexpression“, and Dnmt1 and Dnmt3a depletion” on 
iPSC formation, these data show that the erasure of somatic DNA 
methylation patterns is a general roadblock for successful epigenetic 
reprogramming in different cellular settings. Cells use a combination 
of ‘passive and ‘active’ DNA demethylation strategies to overcome this 
barrier, although their relative contribution varies depending on the 
reprogramming context. 


Induced pluripotency and tumorigenesis 

Several lines of evidence support the idea that induced pluripotency 
and transformation are related processes at a cellular level (Box 1). 
Reprogramming, like cancer, is a rare, multi-step process that ultimately 
leads to the formation of a small population of immortal cells with 
tumorigenic potential; iPSCs, like ES cells, have the ability to give rise 
to teratomas (benign tumours containing derivatives of the three germ 
layers) on transplantation under the skin of mice’. Another similarity 
between reprogramming and some types of cancer is the observation 
that somatic stem and progenitor cells are more susceptible to both iPSC 
formation’*”"”° and tumorigenesis’'""’* compared with mature cells. 
This observation may indicate that the epigenetic state of the starting 
cell provides a permissive environment for both oncogenic and repro- 
gramming factors. Furthermore, transcription-factor-mediated repro- 
gramming induces a metabolic switch from an oxidative to a glycolytic 
state typical of most cancer cells!!’. Last, teratocarcinomas represent 
a special type of cancer that originates from transformed PGCs and 
contains pluripotent cells, documenting a rare example of spontaneous 
reprogramming of committed (germ) cells into pluripotent malignant 
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cells'. An important distinction, however, between these examples of 
cancer and induced pluripotency is that iPSCs are normal diploid cells 
that support development when re-introduced into embryos, whereas 
most cancer cells are aneuploid and characterized by aberrant differen- 
tiation patterns. It should thus be informative to study those chromatin 
and epigenetic events that transiently endow iPSCs with immortality 
and tumorigenic properties in addition to increased differentiation 
potential, as this might lead to new strategies to reverse malignancy. 

Molecular data support the cellular commonalities between repro- 
gramming and malignancy. First, each of the four classic reprogram- 
ming factors has been shown to be oncogenic in mice, and some of 
these genes are amplified or mutated in human cancer’, suggesting that 
they might destabilize cell state in tumours akin to their role in repro- 
gramming. Chromatin regulators that cooperate with OKSM during 
reprogramming, such as Jhdm1b and macroH2A, have also been associ- 
ated with tumorigenesis. Jndm1b expression has been causally linked 
with myeloid transformation of haematopoietic progenitors through 
silencing of the ink4b gene’ and with pancreatic adenocarcinoma 
formation through silencing of developmental genes in collaboration 
with PRC2 (ref. 116). In contrast to the cancer- and reprogramming- 
promoting role of Jndm1b, expression of macroH2A provides a barrier 
for both iPSC formation and the malignant progression of melanoma 
cells. MacroH2Ass promoting effect on melanoma invasion is, in part, 
exerted through upregulation of the cell cycle regulator CDK8, which 
differs from the pluripotency genes targeted by this histone variant dur- 
ing induced pluripotency’”. Hence, these and several other examples'”* 
document that premalignant cells and nascent iPSCs target some of the 
same chromatin regulators to manipulate cell identity, although their 
targets may vary. 

Both cellular reprogramming and cancer are also characterized by 
similar global changes in chromatin structure and DNA methylation. 
Cancer cells, like ES cells, are devoid of LOCKs compared with normal 
differentiated cells”. Given the observation that H3K9 methylation is a 
major barrier for iPSC formation”***””, this finding suggests that many 
cancers have acquired a developmentally more primitive epigenetic state 
that might be required for the maintenance of malignancy. Another 
hallmark of most cancer genomes is altered methylation patterns, which 
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can manifest as aberrant hypermethylation or hypomethylation. In 
this regard, it is interesting to mention that reduced methylation levels, 
induced by hypomorphic expression of Dimt1, cause T-cell lymphomas 
in mice’ and promote iPSC formation in vitro”. Likewise, mutations in 
DNMT3A have been observed in AML", and knockdown of the gene 
encoding this enzyme facilitates human reprogramming into iPSCs”’. 
These similarities between reprogramming and tumorigenesis are thus 
further consistent with the view that cancer cells need to override some 
of the same somatic barriers as iPSCs to alter cellular states. 

Of note, the correlation between reprogramming and cancer is not 
absolute. In fact, some epigenetic regulators and histone modifications 
have been shown to have opposite roles during reprogramming and 
malignancy. For example, loss of Tet2 causes myeloid transformation in 
mice’”’, consistent with a tumour suppressor function, whereas deple- 
tion of Tet2 protein abrogates reprogramming”. Similarly, the H3K79 
methyltransferase Dot1L promotes leukaemia formation induced by 
MLL-AF9 translocations'”’, although it prevents iPSC formation”. 
Components of the SWI-SNE complex, which facilitates reprogram- 
ming, act as potent tumour suppressors and are frequently mutated 
in cancer’, indicating opposite functions. Last, genome-wide meth- 
ylation analyses of somatic cells and iPSCs have identified a set of 
reprogramming-specific differentially methylated regions (R-DMRs), 
which showed significant overlap with DMRs that changed during the 
transformation of normal into malignant cells’. However, RRDMRs 
that become hypomethylated and bivalent during iPSC generation are 
typically hypermethylated in cancer, whereas R-DMRs that become 
hypermethylated in iPSCs lack bivalent marks and are usually hypo- 
methylated in cancer. Given the importance of bivalently marked genes 
in multi-lineage differentiation, their methylation silencing in cancer 
may bea secure way to keep cells in a self-perpetuating undifferenti- 
ated state, whereas this change would be detrimental for pluripotency 
in iPSCs. In summary, the discrepancies between tumorigenesis and 
reprogramming are probably explained by the strongly stage- and cell- 
context dependent roles that these enzymes and their modifications 
have during tumorigenesis and reprogramming. 

A testable prediction based on the above-mentioned observations is 
that some cancer cells should be susceptible to epigenetic reprogram- 
ming into a non-malignant state. Indeed, both SCNT and iPSC experi- 
ments demonstrated that malignant cells, such as melanoma’ and 
medulloblastoma™, can be reprogrammed into a pluripotent state that 
supports differentiation into a number of normal cell types. Thus, some 
cancers are not irreversibly locked in a tumorigenic state but instead 
amenable to epigenetic reversion into a phenotypically normal state. 


Outlook 

Extensive functional genomics and screening approaches over the past 
few years have provided important insights into the epigenetic mecha- 
nisms that occur during normal, induced and pathological examples 
of cell fate change. Whereas the drivers of cell fate change may be quite 
different in distinct contexts (for example, OKSM in reprogramming, 
unidentified factors during SCNT and oncogenes in tumorigenesis), 
the resultant chromatin and epigenetic changes leading to altered cell 
identities are often conserved. This observation probably underlies the 
fact that different reprogramming approaches face some of the same 
molecular barriers that have been established during development and 
terminal differentiation to resist aberrant cell fate changes. We therefore 
conclude that transcription-factor-induced reprogramming provides 
a powerful tool to interrogate those chromatin and epigenetic mech- 
anisms that stabilize cell fates during development and that become 
corrupted in cancer. These analyses have implications for both regen- 
erative medicine and cancer biology. A better understanding of the 
molecular steps leading to pluripotency and the roadblocks resisting 
cell fate change in different contexts have already allowed researchers 
to interfere in a rationalized way with defined molecules or pathways 
to promote or prevent desired cell fate changes*”*”””. An interesting 
challenge in the future will be to isolate and stabilize intermediate stages 
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of reprogramming, which might represent natural or artificial cellular 
states with increased differentiation potential. Dissecting the molecu- 
lar roadblocks of reprogramming also has relevance for the study and 
treatment of cancer. Given that premalignant cells use some of the same 
epigenetic mechanisms as nascent iPSCs to change cell identity, their 
manipulation may lead to new strategies that reverse malignancy by 
altering cellular state rather than cell survival. Although the concept of 
reprogramming cancer cells to pluripotency has already been demon- 
strated, additional work is needed to develop more specific approaches 
that reverse malignant cells into a non-pluripotent state by targeting 
defined transcription factors or epigenetic regulators. Recent work on 
the conversion of leukaemia and lymphoma cells into non-tumorigenic, 
quiescent macrophages by a single transcription factor” is a promising 
step in this direction. = 
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TET enzymes, TDG and the 
dynamics of DNA demethylation 


Rahul M. Kohli’? & Yi Zhang**>” 


DNA methylation has a profound impact on genome stability, transcription and development. Although enzymes that 
catalyse DNA methylation have been well characterized, those that are involved in methyl group removal have remained 
elusive, until recently. The transformative discovery that ten-eleven translocation (TET) family enzymes can oxidize 
5-methylcytosine has greatly advanced our understanding of DNA demethylation. 5-Hydroxymethylcytosine is a key 
nexus in demethylation that can either be passively depleted through DNA replication or actively reverted to cytosine 
through iterative oxidation and thymine DNA glycosylase (TDG) -mediated base excision repair. Methylation, oxidation 
and repair now offer a model for a complete cycle of dynamic cytosine modification, with mounting evidence for its sig- 
nificance in the biological processes known to involve active demethylation. 


ity and for flexibility. Because the functional programs of cells are 
encoded by the genome, this information must be faithfully propa- 
gated both through development and across generations. At the same 
time, the genome ofa multicellular organism must encode for diverse cell 
types, each of which must be capable of responding to a changing environ- 
ment. These latter functions require the capacity for adaptive regulation 
of gene expression, which can be achieved by the transcription factor 
complexes that bind DNA, by the packaging of DNA into chromatin and 
by dynamic covalent modifications to either histones or DNA itself. 
Covalent modification of DNA, in particular, helps to provide a 
means for functional variability while maintaining the information 
content of the base. One of the best-studied covalent modifications on 
DNA is 5-methylcytosine (5mC), a mark deposited by DNA methyl- 
transferase (DNMT) enzymes’. In mammalian genomes, 5mC exists 
mostly in the CpG dinucleotide context and about 70-80% of CpGs are 
methylated. DNMTs can both introduce methylation marks (de novo 
methylation) and maintain them after the genome is replicated (main- 
tenance methylation), making DNA methylation a long-term and 
potentially heritable mark’. Conventionally, 5mC is associated with 
a transcriptionally repressed chromatin state, and DNA methylation 
at specific genomic loci, including lineage-specific genes, can help to 
shape a cellular program during development’. 5mC-mediated long- 
term gene silencing also contributes to genomic imprinting, X-chro- 
mosome inactivation and suppression of mobile genetic elements”. 
DNA methylation is relatively stable compared with most his- 
tone modifications. Nevertheless, loss of DNA methylation, or DNA 
demethylation, has been observed in different biological contexts 
and this alteration can take place actively or passively. Active DNA 
demethylation refers to an enzymatic process that removes or modifies 
the methyl group from 5mC. By contrast, passive DNA demethyla- 
tion refers to loss of 5mC during successive rounds of replication in 
the absence of functional DNA methylation maintenance machinery. 
Although passive DNA demethylation is generally understood and 
accepted, the evidence for active DNA demethylation and how it occurs 
has been controversial”®. In part, this controversy has been due to the 
cacophony of enzymes and pathways implicated in demethylation. 


Ts competing demands on the genome are the need for stabil- 


However, a series of recent discoveries has begun to harmonize, and 
thereby greatly advance, our understanding of active DNA demethyl- 
ation. Here, we review these significant discoveries, their biological 
implications and the promising areas for further exploration. 


DNA demethylation and historical mechanisms 

Several reviews have described the biological context in which active 
DNA demethylation may take place*’. Establishing and editing 
genomic methylation patterns seems to be particularly relevant in 
several stages of mammalian embryogenesis. Initially, after the sperm 
penetrates the egg and before the merging of paternal and maternal 
genomes, the paternal genome goes through a complex remodelling 
process that includes deposition of histone H3.3 and remodelling 
of DNA methylation patterns*. Here, a rapid loss of 5mC staining is 
observed in the paternal, but not the maternal, genome, suggesting an 
active 5mC editing process”"’. After implantation, and early in devel- 
opment, a subset of posterior epiblast cells is instructed to become 
primordial germ cells (PGCs). PGCs have to go through a complex 
epigenetic reprogramming process, including erasure of genome-wide 
DNA methylation patterns”, to prepare them for germ-cell-specific 
processes, such as meiosis. Besides global loss of DNA methylation in 
zygotes and PGCs, DNA demethylation has also been observed at spe- 
cific loci in rapid response to environmental stimuli or in post-mitotic 
cells, supporting the relevance of active demethylation in various bio- 
logical settings in the absence of cellular replication’. 

Many candidates from the known repertoire of DNA modify- 
ing enzymes have historically been proposed to function in DNA 
demethylation (see refs 5, 6, 15 and 16 for reviews). As we will discuss 
in the context of more recent discoveries, DNA cytosine deaminases 
that can introduce genomic mismatches, DNA glycosylases that can 
excise bases, other DNA repair factors and even DNMTs themselves 
have been suggested to be involved in DNA demethylation. Although 
there is some evidence to support a role for many of these DNA modi- 
fying pathways, these roles have often seemed specific to the individual 
biological system being examined. The lack of a unifying mechanis- 
tic process has led to ongoing dispute over the relative importance 
of these various pathways in DNA demethylation. Although these 
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multiple candidate pathways remain areas of active exploration**’*"*, 


in this Review we focus on recent developments that have brought new 
clarity to the field of DNA demethylation by elucidating pathways of 
oxidation-mediated demethylation. 


TET-mediated oxidation of 5mC 

The discovery of a family of enzymes that can modify 5mC through 
oxidation was a watershed moment in advancing our understanding of 
DNA demethylation mechanisms, introducing 5-hydroxymethylcytosine 
(5hmC)as a key intermediate in active demethylation pathways’? ”. This 
discovery was motivated by the study of two pathways involving oxida- 
tive modifications of T bases: one involving oxidative modifications to 
DNA, the other, demethylation of a nucleobase. In the parasite respon- 
sible for African sleeping sickness, Trypanosoma brucei, glucosylated 
5-hydroxymethyluracil (Base J) functions in transcriptional regula- 
tion to modulate surface glycoprotein expression and thereby promote 
immune escape”. Base J biosynthesis involves oxidation of T within DNA 
to 5-hydroxymethyluracil (shmU) by JBP1 and JBP2, members of the 
Fe(II)/a-ketoglutarate (a-KG)-dependent oxygenase family of enzymes. 
A second member of this oxygenase family, thymidine hydroxylase, acts 
instead on free T bases in a pyrimidine salvage pathway. Interestingly, 
the initial oxidation product, 5hmU, is subsequently further oxidized to 
5-formyluracil and 5-carboxyluracil”'. Decarboxylation by isoorotate 
decarboxylase” completes a cycle from T to U with potential mechanistic 
parallels to 5mC demethylation’. 

Bioinformatic analyses by Rao and colleagues’””’ revealed several 
mammalian paralogues of JBP1 and JBP2 (Fig. 1a). These enzymes 
belong to the TET family, which has previously been implicated in 
haematopoietic malignancies™. Surprisingly, overexpression of TET1 
was associated with a reduction in genomic 5mC, suggesting that, 
unlike its paralogues, TET1 recognized modified C, rather than T, 
bases in DNA”. Indeed, purified TET enzymes modified oligonucleo- 
tide substrates containing 5mC through oxidation, and the product was 
authenticated as 5hmC’”"* (Fig. 1b). 

Although 5hmC had previously been observed in mammalian 
genomes, these earlier observations did not receive attention until the 
discovery of TET enzymes, because these catalysts are capable of pur- 
posefully generating this oxidized base. Moreover, 5hmC was shown to 
be readily detectable in mouse embryonic stem (ES) cells in a manner 
dependent on expression of TET’””*. Even more strikingly, 5hmC was 
shown to be nearly 40% as abundant as 5mC in post-mitotic neuronal 
Purkinje cells’”. Even though neuronal cells seem particularly enriched, 
accurate quantification methods have since demonstrated that 54mC 
accumulates in most cell types, raising the possibility that this ‘sixth base’ 
in the genome may have a distinctive epigenetic role”. 

Reflecting on the discovery of TET, two groups noted that the ini- 
tial assay conditions used for detecting 54mC were not permissive for 
detecting further oxidative modifications*”. With alternative chromato- 
graphic conditions, additional products emerged, demonstrating that, 
like thymidine hydroxylase, TET was capable of iterative oxidation, yield- 
ing 5-formylcytosine (5fC) and 5-carboxylcytosine (5caC)*”. Highly 
sensitive mass spectrometry established that these base modifications 
are detectable either with TET overexpression or, of more physiological 
relevance, within ES cells, although their levels are at least an order of 
magnitude less than those of 5hmC*”’. Notably, 5hmC, 5fC and 5caC 
are chemically distinct modifications of C that could be specifically rec- 
ognized by different DNA-binding proteins. The oxidized 5-substituents 
also have different steric and electronic properties, which can promote 
alternative nucleobase tautomers or, in the case of 5fC and 5caC, destabi- 
lize the N-glycosidic bond***”. 

The TET family members (TET1, 2 and 3) each harbour a core cata- 
lytic domain (Fig. 1a), with a double-stranded f-helix fold that contains 
the crucial metal-binding residues found in the family of Fe(II)/a-KG- 
dependent oxygenases”. In the putative mechanism based on the prec- 
edent of other family members (Fig. 1b), TET uses molecular oxygen 
as a substrate to catalyse oxidative decarboxylation of a-KG, thereby 
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Figure 1 | TET and TDG function in oxidation and excision of modified 
Chases. a, Schematic of mouse Tet enzymes, showing the double-stranded 
6-helix (DSBH) fold core oxygenase domain, a preceding cysteine (Cys)- 

rich domain and a CXXC domain in Tet] and Tet3. b, Catalytic pathway 

for generation of 5amC by Tet enzymes. An active site Fe(II) (left) is bound 

by conserved His—His—Asp residues in Tet and coordinates water and 
a-ketoglutarate (a-KG). A two-electron oxidation of a-KG by molecular oxygen 
yields CO, and enzyme-bound succinate, and results in a high-valent Fe(IV)- 
oxo intermediate (right). The intermediate reacts with 5mC to yield 5hmC, with 
a net oxidative transfer of the single oxygen atom to the substrate, resulting in 
regeneration of the Fe(II) species. c, TDG specifically accommodates oxidized 
C bases. Shown is the active site of TDG, bound to DNA, containing a substrate 
analogue of 5caC (PDB 3UOB). Critical residues of the enzyme are labelled. The 
5caC analogue is highlighted in yellow. Heteroatoms are shown with nitrogen 
(blue), oxygen (red) and phosphorus (orange). The distance of hydrogen bonds 
(dashed red lines) are measured in A. In addition to several interactions with 
the Watson—Crick face of the base from Asn 191 and His 151, the carboxylate 
substituent in the 5-position is well-accommodated by the active site with a 
binding pocket defined by Ala 145, and hydrogen bonds from Asn 157 and the 
backbone amide of Tyr 152. 


generating a reactive high-valent enzyme-bound Fe(IV)-oxo intermedi- 
ate that converts 5mC to ShmC. The core catalytic domain constitutes 
only a fraction of the large TET enzymes, suggesting the possibility that 
the non-catalytic domains may have regulatory functions (Fig. 1a). In all 
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TET isoforms, a cysteine-rich domain precedes the core and seems to be 
required for activity”. TET1 and TET3 also contain a chromatin-associ- 
ated CXXC domain that is known to bind CpG sequences, whereas TET2 
partners with IDAX, an independent CXXC-containing protein”. 


Replication, repair and demethylation 

Detection of oxidized 5mC bases within ES cells has suggested poten- 
tial functional relevance for these bases in the dynamic regulation of the 
genome and led to the next question: how might these oxidized bases 
be altered to regenerate unmodified C? Three potential pathways for 
demethylation following 5mC oxidation have been entertained: passive 
dilution of the oxidized base, direct removal of the oxidized 5-position 
substituent and DNA repair-mediated excision of modified nucleotides. 

As had been previously entertained with 5mC, passive dilution of 
5hmC or the highly oxidized bases may contribute to demethylation. 
Indeed, significant evidence (discussed later) has pointed to the impor- 
tance of this DNA replication-dependent pathway. Although confusion 
exists in the literature as to whether this pathway should be designated as 
active or passive (see Perspectives), we find it most useful to consider this 
as an active demethylation pathway that results from active modification 
of 5mC followed by passive dilution of the oxidized base to regenerate 
unmodified C in a replication-dependent manner. 

What about pathways that might promote active restoration of unmod- 
ified C? Whereas direct removal of a methyl group has a high energetic 
barrier, the removal of the oxidized methyl group is more feasible. For 
example, similar to the precedent of isoorotate decarboxylase, decarboxy- 
lation of 5caC could revert the base to unmodified C. One study with 
isotopic labelling of 5caC has suggested this possibility*°; however, a 5caC 
decarboxylase has yet to be identified. Interestingly, in the absence of the 
methyl-donor S-adenosylmethionine (SAM), DNMTs can potentially 
promote the addition or removal of oxidized 5-position substituents, 
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Figure 2 | A complete pathway for dynamic modifications of C. a, A 
biochemically validated pathway for modification of C within DNA is 
shown. 5mC bases, introduced by DNA methyltransferase (DNMT) 
enzymes, can be oxidized iteratively to 5amC, 5fC and 5caC. In the 
pathway of active modification (AM) followed by passive dilution 

(PD), 5hmC is diluted in a replication-dependent manner to regenerate 
unmodified C. For clarity, PD of highly oxidized 5f£C and 5caC is not 
depicted. In the pathway of AM followed by active restoration (AR), 5fC 
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including reacting with 5hmC in vitro”. Thus, DNMTs could theoreti- 
cally function in demethylation, raising interesting regulatory implica- 
tions. The biological relevance of this ‘reverse DNMT reaction remains 
unknown because SAM is a general methyl-group donor that is present 
in all cell types. 

On firmer ground, an alternative pathway for active restoration of C 
could involve DNA repair enzymes. Although pathways involving nucle- 
otide excision repair have been considered in demethylation®”, the bulk 
of the focus has been on base excision repair (BER), a pathway involving 
the removal ofan entire modified base and its subsequent repair to replace 
the residue with unmodified C (see ref. 40 for review of BER). Several key 
components of the BER pathway are present at crucial transitions of DNA 
methylation patterns”, and this line of inquiry, as detailed in the next 
section, has proven fruitful. 


TDG-mediated repair completes the cycle 
The suggested involvement of BER in demethylation prompted an 
active search for glycosylase enzymes that might excise modified C 
bases. Plants use such a mechanism to excise 5mC directly, and some 
early reports suggested that either methyl-binding domain protein 
4 (MBD4) or thymine DNA glycosylase (TDG) may have similar 
activity in mammals“. Although these possibilities have since been 
discounted given these enzymes’ marginal 5mC glycosylase activity, 
there is mounting biochemical evidence for a role of TDG in DNA 
demethylation”. In particular, TDG has been shown to interact with 
numerous transcription factors, chromatin modifying enzymes and 
DNMTs, raising the possibility of a functional role for TDG in modu- 
lating gene transcription, either through its glycosylase activity or as a 
transcriptional coactivator”. 

After the discovery of TET, the next significant milestone in DNA 
demethylation came when two groups demonstrated that, unlike other 
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or 5caC is excised by TDG generating an abasic site as part of the base 
excision repair (BER) process that regenerates unmodified C. b, The 
individual reactions in the pathway are shown with all reactants depicted. 
The BER pathway involves excision of the abasic site, replacement of the 
nucleotide using unmodified deoxycytidine triphosphate (dCTP) bya 
DNA polymerase (generating pyrophosphate, PPi) and ligation to repair 
the nick. a-KG, a-ketoglutarate; SAM, S-adenosylmethionine; SAH, 
S-adenosylhomocysteine. 
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DNA glycosylases, TDG is required for embryonic development 
Molecular studies on TDG-null embryos, or a catalytically inactive 
mutant, have pointed to an epigenetic abnormality. Among other 
alterations, the mutants showed marked decreases in the expression 
of developmental transcription factors, such as hox gene family mem- 
bers, with perturbed methylation at their regulatory sequences”. 
Although these genetic studies raised the possibility of TDG as an 
important player in DNA demethylation, the nature of its genomic 
target remained unclear. 

TDG has long been the focus of compelling biochemical and struc- 
tural studies because of its interesting role as a DNA repair enzyme 
that can remove a normal base, T, from a genomic T-G mispair’’. Ini- 
tial speculation therefore focused on the possibility that TDG activ- 
ity would be coupled to deamination of 5mC or 5hmC because T-G 
or hmU-G mismatches were known substrates of TDG for which 
repair could regenerate unmodified c*”*. In this model, AID/ 
APOBEC enzymes, the adaptive or innate immune system enzymes 
that normally target unmodified C, were considered to be the likely 
candidates for catalysing deamination. Indeed, some studies have 
suggested a role for deaminases in the reprogramming of stem cells 
or in embryogenesis””*’. These deamination-mediated pathways for 
demethylation could also involve the DNA damage response protein 
GADD45 or even MBD4 as an alternative glycosylase for excision of 
T-G mismatches****™*, although evidence to the contrary exists”””*. 
Notably, however, deamination of 5amC by AID/APOBEC enzymes 
is not detectable in vitro or in cells*””*, challenging the plausibility of 
proposed pathways that have invoked 5hmC deamination in DNA 
demethylation”. By contrast, deamination of 5mC by AID/APOBEC 
family members does occur at a detectable rate in vitro, about 10-fold 
slower than with unmodified C”. Although feasible, we anticipate that 
the role of deaminases in demethylation is probably limited given that 
5mC is much less abundant than the unmodified C in mammalian 
genomes, as well as the enzyme’ selectivity for single-stranded DNA 
and its preference for particular sequence contexts. This view is sup- 
ported by the observation that there are no significant developmental 
defects associated with AID/APOBEC deficiency”. 

A role for TDG in processing T-G mismatches potentially generated 
by AID/APOBEC deamination of 5mC remained one possible expla- 
nation for its requirement in embryonic development. However, the 
scope of TDG’s role in demethylation was reconsidered on revisiting a 
previous observation that some correctly base paired, modified C bases 
can also be targeted by TDG”. Specifically, C bases with 5-position 
substituents that destabilize the N-glycosidic bond by electronic effects, 
such as 5-fluorocytosine, have been shown to be efficiently excised 
by the glycosylase. These observations opened up the possibility that 
TDG could directly excise TET oxidation products. Indeed, although 
no significant in vitro base excision activity has been observed with C, 
5mC and 5hmC, TDG has robust in vitro base excision activity on 5fC 
and 5caC properly base paired to G in duplex DNA” (Fig. 1c). This 
in vitro activity is relevant in cells, as knockdown of the gene encoding 
TDG leads to elevated 5caC levels in ES cells”. Furthermore, simul- 
taneous TET and TDG overexpression in the HEK293 cell line leads 
to a depletion of TET-associated 5caC**” or 5fC’’. Thus, ina striking 
example of synergy, studies demonstrating a requirement for TDG 
in development could be reconciled with insights into TET-mediated 
oxidation. TDG, acting on TET-generated 5fC and 5caC, mediates the 
first biologically and biochemically validated, complete pathway for 
active DNA demethylation (Fig. 2). 

Biochemical and biophysical studies have started to shed light on 
the molecular basis for excision of 5fC and 5caC by TDG. In line with 
earlier studies on TDG’s requirements for excision”, computational 
studies have suggested that 5fC and 5caC have destabilized N-glyco- 
sidic bonds relative to C, 5mC and 5hmC*””. TDG also seems to have 
structural features that mediate recognition of these oxidized C bases, 
including a binding pocket that can specifically accommodate the 
5-carboxyl substituent® (Fig. 1c). Interestingly, the determinants for 
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5fC excision seem to be separable from 5caC recognition”, an insight 
that will probably prove useful in assessing the relative importance of 
5fC compared with 5caC to demethylation. 


Revisiting biological roles for demethylation 

As our biochemical knowledge of TET, TDG and other DNA modify- 
ing pathways has evolved, the many biological processes in which DNA 
demethylation seems to be relevant have been re-examined with a fresh 
perspective. ShmC resides at a potentially crucial branch point in the DNA 
demethylation pathway (Box 1). Here we summarize recent advances, 
focusing on studies that help to establish the role of 5hmC in various 
biological and pathological settings in which dynamic DNA methylation 
takes place both globally and locally. 


Pre-implantation global methylation dynamics 

The specific and rapid loss of 5mC from the paternal genome of zygotes 
has been re-examined in light of the discovery of ShmC (Fig. 3a). Immu- 
nostaining using a 5hmC-specific antibody revealed that loss of 5mC 
coincides with the appearance of 5hmC, suggesting that TET is involved 
in the rapid disappearance of 5mC”. Interestingly, 5fC and 5caC can 
also be detected in the paternal chromosome, although the significance 
of this observation is still unknown™ (Fig. 3a). Knockdown or targeted 
deletion of the gene encoding Tet3 — the only highly expressed TET 
protein in the zygote — abolished the loss of 5mC and the generation 
of 5hmC, indicating that Tet3 is responsible for the oxidation of 5mC in 
this context”. Immunostaining and sequencing studies have shown 
that, after the two pronuclei fuse, both the maternal genome containing 
5mC and the paternal genome with Tet3-generated 5hmC are diluted 
ina replication-dependent manner®’”. Thus, Tet3 seems to mediate 
active demethylation of the paternal genome through active oxidation of 
5mC followed by passive dilution, resulting in restoration of unmodified 
C. The reason why the male genome undergoes an additional oxidation 
step is currently unknown. However, the process is likely to be biologi- 
cally important, because female mice depleted of Tet3 in the germ line 
show reduced fecundity and their heterozygous mutant offspring suffer 
an increased incidence of developmental failure®. 

What is the mechanism underlying this asymmetric DNA demethyla- 
tion? Although factors in the paternal genome that attract Tet3 cannot be 
ruled out, available data suggest that Tet3 may be actively excluded from 
the maternal genome. A recent study has shown that the dimethylation 
of histone H3 lysine 9 (H3K9me2) present predominantly on maternal 
chromatin provides a binding site for the recruitment of PGC7 (also 
known as Dppa3 and Stella), which in turn excludes Tet3 from binding 
to the maternal pronucleus™. Interestingly, some imprinted loci on the 
paternal genome that do not undergo demethylation are also not tar- 
geted by TET3 (ref. 62). These imprinted sites show similar hallmarks 
of H3K9me2 and PGC7, suggesting a potential common mechanism 
for Tet3 exclusion®. 


TET proteins in PGC reprogramming 

After methylation patterns are established in the embryo, the special- 
ized group of PGCs undergo a further, complex epigenetic reprogram- 
ming process that includes erasure of gnome-wide DNA methylation 
patterns" (Fig. 3b). Although this process is largely believed to be an 
active process, careful studies using complementary immunostaining 
and sequencing techniques have revealed that both passive and active 
processes contribute to the global loss of 5mC®™”. After initial passive 
dilution of 5mC, 5hmC subsequently accumulates actively and is then 
lost in an apparent replication-dependent manner®™”' (Fig. 3b). Just as in 
early embryonic development, specific loci can deviate from these global 
patterns, and these differentially methylated loci can persist even into 
mature oocytes”. 

Although both Tet] and Tet2 are expressed during PGC reprogram- 
ming, only Tet] is upregulated in reprogramming germ cells”. How- 
ever, targeted deletion in mice”*”* or knockdown in ES cells followed by 
in vitro PGC differentiation” revealed that Tet1 does not affect global 
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BOX1 

Roles of 5amC in DNA demethylation 

With the discovery of TET, 5hmC has taken 
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DNA demethylation. Nevertheless, loss of function of Tet1 does impact 
locus-specific DNA demethylation, particularly at meiotic genes”. In 
addition, although Tet2 knockout alone does not lead to any PGC 
phenotype”’’’, demethylation of some imprinted loci is affected in 
Tet1 and Tet2 double knockout mice”. Thus, although there is some 
consensus for a function for TETs in PGCs, further studies are needed 
to clarify the exact contribution of Tetl and Tet2 and their possible 
redundancy in shaping the PGC methylome. 


TET proteins in stem cells 

ES cells are a model for understanding demethylation dynamics, 
because maintenance of ES cells is associated with a distinct meth- 
ylation pattern that supports expression of pluripotency factors 
while silencing lineage-specification factors. Both Tetl and Tet2 are 
expressed in mouse ES cells'**’. TET proteins are probably part of 
the pluripotency regulatory circuit and may act by directly regulating 
expression of key ES cell transcription factors***'. Ina series of studies 
consistent with this hypothesis, short-hairpin-mediated knockdown 
of Tet1 alone'*” or in combination with Tet2 (ref. 80) resulted in a 
defect in ES cell maintenance, as well as skewed differentiation toward 
trophectoderm and primitive endoderm. However, some ambiguity 
remains about the role of TET in ES cell maintenance, given that other 
knockdown studies do not result in similar phenotypes*’ and mice 
deficient in Tet] can be derived from Tet1-knockout ES cells”. The use 
of different cell lines and culture conditions may contribute to these 
different results, although potential off-target activity of short hairpin 
RNAs cannot be ruled out. 

Genome-wide and single-base resolution methods have been 
adapted to discriminate between modified C bases in ES cells. A con- 
sensus of these studies (see ref. 84 for a review) has demonstrated 
a probable regulatory role for 54mC with particular enrichment at 
transcribed gene bodies, bivalent and silent promoters, and distal cis- 
regulatory elements. More strikingly, recent genome-wide mapping in 
ES cells has pointed to the functional relevance of TDG, 5fC and 5caC. 
Using an immunoprecipitation approach in Tdg-deficient ES cells, a 
significant enrichment of 5fC and 5caC was observed in non-repetitive 
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regions, particularly at distal regulatory elements®. A second study that 
used a chemical-labelling pull-down approach for detection of 5fC 
demonstrated 5fC enrichment in enhancer regions®’. These studies 
strongly suggest that dynamic C modification involving TDG-medi- 
ated 5fC and 5caC removal takes place widely in mouse ES cells. 

Although the exact function of the TET proteins in ES cells needs 
further study, several recent publications are supportive of a role for 
TET in reprogramming of somatic cells to generate induced pluripo- 
tent stem cells (iPSCs) (see Review by Apostolou and Hochedlinger” 
in this Insight). For example, at the early stage of transduction with the 
transcription factors Oct4, Klf4, Sox2 and c-Myc (collectively referred 
to as OKSM), Tet2 is recruited to the Nanog and Esrrb loci to activate 
their transcription®. In addition, both Tetl and Tet2 can associate 
with Nanog and facilitate iPSC generation in an enzymatic activity- 
dependent manner. Remarkably, Tet1 overexpression can not only 
enhance reprogramming efficiency by promoting demethylation and 
reactivation of Oct4, but can also replace Oct4 in the iPSC reprogram- 
ming cocktail”. Furthermore, beyond reprogramming mediated by 
OKSM, Tet1 and Tet2 seem to have distinct roles in reprogramming 
mediated by fusion of somatic cells to pluripotent cells”. 


Locus-specific active demethylation in somatic cells 

The key players in the C modifying pathway have also been implicated 
in locus-specific demethylation, independent of replication. For exam- 
ple, TDG has been observed at loci at which rapid cycling of Cand 5mC 
is associated with hormonal” or cytokine-mediated" regulation, and 
TET has been associated with demethylation in the post-mitotic adult 
brain”. These studies imply that active demethylation with TET and 
TDG may be operational when transcriptional control must be modu- 
lated in the absence of DNA replication. However, we still have much 
more to learn at the level of individual promoters. 


DNA demethylation in cancer 

Aberrant DNA methylation is a prominent feature of cancer cells”, 
raising the possibility that demethylation pathways may contrib- 
ute to cancer development”’. TET was initially identified owing 
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to its fusion to MLL (also known as KMT2A) in patients with acute 
myeloid leukaemia™, and inactivating TET2 mutations have since 
been demonstrated to be frequent lesions in myeloid lineage malig- 
nancies™”’. Interestingly, these same myeloid-lineage conditions 
are susceptible to therapy aimed at inhibiting DNA methylation”. 
Further supporting a role for Tet2 in normal haematopoiesis, mouse 
models have shown that the enzyme is a crucial regulator of self- 
renewal and differentiation in haematopoietic stem cells’ ”*””. 
Although most studies have focused on haematological malignan- 
cies, downregulation of TET expression has been observed in human 
breast, liver, lung, pancreatic and prostate cancers”’. Despite dis- 
crepancies in the levels of 5mC in these various settings, TET muta- 
tions are consistently associated with a decrease in 5hmC, which has 
been suggested as a potential diagnostic biomarker”. Regarding 
the other players in demethylation, although the relevance of 5fC 
and 5caC in cancer has not yet been explored, TDG has also been 
implicated in various cancers”. It remains to be established if this 
association is due to TDG’s role in mismatch repair or in active DNA 
demethylation. 

Interestingly, in acute myeloid leukaemia, TET2 mutations were 
found to be mutually exclusive with a neomorphic mutation in the isoc- 
itrate dehydrogenase genes IDH1 and IDH2 (ref. 100). Wild-type IDH1 
and IDH2 catalyse the conversion of isocitrate to a-KG, the cofactor for 
the TET and histone demethylase family of oxygenase enzymes”. The 
neomorphic mutation in IDH1 and IDH2 leads to the production of 
a-hydroxyglutarate, an oncometabolite that can competitively inhibit 
these a-KG-dependent enzymes’. These studies suggest that neomor- 
phic IDH1 and IDH2 mutations may alter DNA methylation patterns 
by recapitulating TET2 mutations, although alternative mechanisms 
have also been postulated”. 


Perspective and open questions 

Across various physiological developmental niches, non-physiological 
settings such as iPSCs, and even pathological settings such as cancer, 
loss of TET proteins and 5hmC is associated with dysregulated DNA 
methylation. These biological studies, on the heels of a series of trans- 
formative biochemical discoveries on TET and TDG, have established 
5hmC as a key intermediate in active DNA demethylation. 


Revisiting the definition of active demethylation 

Recent advances require the classical definitions of passive and 
active DNA demethylation to be revisited. As we have noted, passive 
demethylation seems to be best suited for describing the replication- 
dependent dilution of 5mC only, as this pathway does not involve any 
active enzymatic processes that alter the base itself. Given our current 
understanding, active demethylation involving TET is best viewed 
as two pathways, both of which initially involve active modification 
(AM) of 5mC to generate 5hmC. This base can be further processed 
through either passive dilution (PD) to regenerate unmodified C 
through DNA replication, or active restoration (AR) through further 
enzymatic modification (Box 1). This framework should also be fit- 
ting for other potential pathways for demethylation, such as a 5mC 
deamination-BER pathway, which would be described as an AM-AR 
active demethylation pathway. 

AM-AR has the advantage of achieving rapid conversion of 5mC 
to unmodified C, yet the pathway also poses the potential risk of 
genomic damage given the involvement of DNA breaks in BER. By 
contrast, the dependence of AM-PD on replication means that func- 
tions that might be associated with 5mC modification are quickly 
achieved, whereas reversion to unmodified C awaits DNA repli- 
cation. AM-AR therefore seems particularly well suited to locus- 
specific demethylation processes that require a rapid response to 
environmental stimuli, whereas AM-PD might be better suited to 
developmental processes in which cellular replication is tied to lin- 
eage specification, such as preimplantation development and PGC 
reprogramming. With this framework, future studies can evaluate 
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Figure 3 | DNA methylation dynamics in pre-implantation embryos and 
primordial germ cells. a, Dynamics of 5mC and its oxidation products 

in pre-implantation embryos. Although the maternal DNA goes through 
passive demethylation, the paternal genome is demethylated in two steps. 
Tet3 first oxidizes the 5mC in the paternal genome, and the oxidation 
products are then diluted through a replication-dependent process. For 
clarity, although the absolute levels of 5amC, 5fC and 5caC differ, the bases 
are schematically shown together (dotted line) given that their increase and 
subsequent depletion follow similar patterns. DNA methylation patterns are 
re-established by de novo DNMTs at the blastocyst stage. b, Illustration of 
the 5mC and 5hmC dynamics in primordial germ cells (PGCs) during their 
reprogramming. DNA demethylation in PGCs goes through three stages: 
loss of bulk DNA methylation in a Tet-independent manner; oxidation of 
remaining 5mC to 5hmC by Tet! and potentially Tet2 proteins; and loss of 
5hmC through replication-dependent passive dilution. 5fC and 5caC are not 
shown in this panel because no dynamic change in their levels was observed 
by immunostaining”. Figure scale is shown in embryonic days post- 
fertilization. 


the theoretical risks and benefits of the AM-PD and AM-AR path- 
ways and better delineate the cellular context in which either or both 
pathways are active. 


Regulation of the demethylation pathway 
Viewing C modification as a series of step-wise modifications (Fig. 2) 
prompts the key question: what regulates stalling at various intermediates 
in the pathway or progression through the cycle? 

5hmC is significantly more prevalent than 5fC and 5caC™. Given that 
TET enzymes can iteratively oxidize, it remains unclear what factors dic- 
tate that the modification pathway halts at 5hmC. Stalling of the pathway 
at 5hmC could be regulated through modulating TET’s accessibility to 
5hmC, through either post-translational modifications or interaction 
with protein partners. Alternatively, stalling at SamC could be regulated 
at a biochemical level through altered enzyme kinetics. In this regard, a 
crucial question that remains unresolved refers to TET’s relative ability 
to oxidize 5mC, 5hmC and 5fC. The basal reactivity of TET with each of 
these substrates and regulation of its substrate preferences will need to be 
addressed. Structural insights into the TET catalytic domain could prove 
key to deciphering regulatory mechanisms that govern iterative oxidation. 

At the next stage of the pathway, do 5fC and 5caC have distinctive roles 
and what, if any, significance do they have beyond serving as intermedi- 
ates in demethylation? 5fC and 5caC are similar marks in that they both 
result from iterative oxidation and both can be excised by TDG, yet they 
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could have different roles. Indeed, TDG showsa higher affinity for 5fC® 
and different mechanisms may be used in excision of 5fC and 5caC”’. 
Given the relative scarcity of 5fC and 5caC, it is not clear if these bases 
are simply intermediates in an active demethylation pathway, or if they 
have functionally significant interactions with genomic ‘readers’. 
Further efforts to perturb TDG function and to localize 5fC and 5caC in 
the genome in high resolution and at specific genomic loci should help 
to resolve some of these issues. 

When the pathway is viewed as a complete cycle of C methylation, 
oxidation and repair, it immediately begs the question: does recurrent 
cycling of this pathway occur? Rapid cycling between C and 5mC has 
been observed at some promoters’”” and disruption of TDG leads to 
accumulation of intermediates in the pathway****, However, bona fide 
evidence of multiple cycling events through an AM-AR pathway at a 
single locus has yet to be shown. 

Finally, although we have mainly emphasized the emerging role of TET 
and TDG, numerous other DNA modifying enzymes that can recognize 
modified C bases will undoubtedly influence the physiological function of 
the dynamic demethylation pathway. An active search for potential 5caC 
decarboxylase enzymes, further studies to elucidate the relevance of AID/ 
APOBEC deamination of 5mC, the role of DNMTs ina ‘reverse reaction, 
and interactions of modified C bases with DNA-binding proteins are just 
a few areas in which advances may come in the next phase of discovery. 

Oxidative modifications of 5mC and related repair mechanisms have 
expanded the possibilities by which the genome can retain great flexibility 
while maintaining the integrity of its coding information. A few years ago, 
it would have been hard to imagine how much our knowledge of active 
DNA demethylation would change, and we anticipate that the years ahead 
will be marked by many more exciting discoveries regarding the role of 
dynamic regulation of DNA methylation in development, gene regulation 
and genome stability. m 
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Chromatin proteins and 
modifications as drug targets 


Kristian Helin’?? & Dashyant Dhanak* 


A plethora of groundbreaking studies have demonstrated the importance of chromatin-associated proteins and post- 
translational modifications of histones, proteins and DNA (so-called epigenetic modifications) for transcriptional control 
and normal development. Disruption of epigenetic control is a frequent event in disease, and the first epigenetic-based 
therapies for cancer treatment have been approved. A generation of new classes of potent and specific inhibitors for several 
chromatin-associated proteins have shown promise in preclinical trials. Although the biology of epigenetic regulation is 
complex, new inhibitors such as these will hopefully be of clinical use in the coming years. 


changes in the DNA sequence; however, in broader terms, epige- 

netics is used to describe the mechanisms by which chromatin- 
associated proteins and post-translational modifications (PTMs) of 
histones regulate transcription. Although all cells within an organism 
contain the same DNA, epigenetic regulators and transcription factors 
organize the genome into accessible and closed regions, which ensure 
the correct transcriptional program in a given cell type. Thus, epigenetic 
regulation is important for maintaining cell identity and is implicated in 
fundamental processes such as proliferation, development, differentia- 
tion and genome integrity. Epigenetic gene regulation can be mediated 
through DNA methylation, nucleosome remodelling, exchange of his- 
tone variants and PTMs of the histones (Box 1). Histones can be modi- 
fied at specific amino acids with a diverse set of chemical modifications, 
such as phosphorylation, acetylation, methylation, ubiquitination or 
SUMOylation’”. Research in the past decade has led to a better under- 
standing of the significance of these PT'Ms. In particular, this progress 
has been achieved through the identification of chromatin-associated 
proteins that catalyse, recognize and remove the specific modification 
(Box 1), the generation of high affinity antibodies specific for the PTM, 
genome-wide location analysis and genetic studies. 

Deregulation of epigenetic control is a common feature of a number 
of diseases, including brain disorders and cancer’. The involvement 
of DNA methylation in cancer has been appreciated for a number of 
years, and the approval of the first drugs targeting DNA methylation 
is a hallmark for epigenetic-based therapies. The two approved drugs, 
azacitidine (5-azacytidine) and decitabine (5-aza-2’-deoxycytidine), are 
nucleoside analogues and irreversible inhibitors of the DNA methyl- 
transferase enzymes DNMT1 and DNMT3. They are currently used 
as first-line treatments for patients with myelodysplastic syndrome*”. 
Shortly after the approval of the two DNA methylation inhibitors, the 
two histone deacetylase (HDAC) inhibitors suberoylanilide hydroxamic 
acid (SAHA) and romidepsin (depsipeptide or FK228) were approved 
for the treatment of refractory cutaneous T-cell lymphoma”. Although 
the introduction of these drugs in the clinic has been a tremendous suc- 
cess for the field, a number of scientific challenges remain. Despite many 
years of research, we do not understand exactly how and why these 
drugs work. For HDAC inhibitors, acetylation is in general increased 
following drug treatment; however, data demonstrating a correlation 
between HDAC activity and therapeutic index is still lacking. Similarly, 


pigenetics is defined as heritable traits that are not linked to 


so far there is no established gene expression signature or profile that 
can predict whether a patient will benefit from the use of HDAC inhibi- 
tors. The picture is very similar for DNMT inhibitors. Although these 
molecularly targeted drugs have the potential to revert the epigenetic 
modification and have been shown to lead to global hypomethylation, 
we do not know their precise mechanism of action. For both classes of 
drug, the lack of reliable molecular biomarkers for predicting either 
clinical activity or resistance is a serious drawback, limiting clinicians’ 
ability to achieve the vision of ‘personalized medicine’ Despite a large 
number of clinical trials, the use of the four drugs is so far limited to 
specific haematological cancers. 

Recently, the use of next-generation sequencing technologies on DNA 
isolated from primary tumours has revealed a high frequency of somatic 
mutations in genes coding for chromatin-associated proteins that are 
known to regulate DNA methylation patterns, histone PTMs and chro- 
matin remodelling (see ref. 8 for a review). Strikingly, the discovery that 
patients with leukaemia often have mutations in genes such as TET2, 
IDH1, IDH2 and DNMT3A, which are all involved in regulating DNA 
methylation patterns, might provide insight into why patients with leu- 
kaemia show a significant response to DNA methylation inhibitors, 
and could hold promise for future patient stratification strategies. In 
fact, the lack of genetic data to support the role of chromatin-associated 
proteins in cancer has been a major obstacle for the development of 
patient-specific targeted therapies. This has drastically changed with the 
recent findings that chromatin-associated proteins often show aberrant 
expression in cancer as a result of translocations or genetic amplifica- 
tions, and by the discovery that they carry specific somatic mutations. 

In this Review, we will focus on the recent advances made by the 
scientific and pharmaceutical communities to develop highly potent 
and specific inhibitors to chromatin-associated proteins (Table 1). 
These represent several new classes of therapeutic targets and, as we 
will exemplify, recent results have shown the feasibility of develop- 
ing specific inhibitors to histone methyltransferases (HMTs), histone 
demethylases and domains required for the binding of protein com- 
plexes to specific histone modifications. This is a very exciting time for 
the field, in which the combination of knowledge regarding the role 
of chromatin-associated proteins in disease and the development of 
potential new classes of epigenetic drugs will hopefully lead to molecu- 
larly targeted and lower toxicity therapies with a clear genetic marker 
or markers for patient stratification. 
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BOX1 


DNA is wrapped around histones (H2A, H2B, H3 and H4) 

to form nucleosomes. Nucleosomes are further compacted 
to form condensed chromatin. The compaction of DNA is 

in part regulated through post-translational modifications 
(PTMs) of the histone tails, which protrude from nucleosomes. 
Epigenetic regulators can in popular terms be divided into 
erasers, writers or readers of PTMs. The erasers, such as 
histone deacetylases and histone demethylases, remove 

the PTMs and prepare the histones for other modifications. 
The writers comprise enzymes such as histone acetylases, 
kinases, DNA and histone methyltransferases and ubiquitin 
ligases. The writers catalyse the PTMs on the DNA or the 
proteins, and may impose epigenetic heritability such as 
DNA methylation through copying and maintaining the 
modification. Other modifications, such as histone acetylation, 
respond rapidly to environmental stimuli and are therefore 
more dynamic. Readers of the post-translational modification 
include proteins with specific domains, such as bromo-, 
chromo-, tudor-, MBT-, PWWP-, WD40- and PHD-domains, 
which bind to the specific modification. The readers, which 
are often found in large protein complexes, interpret the 
modification and impose changes in chromatin structure. 


The role of DNA and histone PTMs 
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Targeting histone methyltransferases 

Anassociation between histone hypermethylation, transcriptional regu- 
lation and the cancer phenotype has spurred efforts to develop specific, 
small molecule inhibitors of the methyltransferase enzymes involved in 
histone lysine and arginine methylation. The family of HMTs (or more 
accurately, protein methyltransferases; that is, protein arginine meth- 
yltransferases (PRMT) and protein lysine methyltransferases (KMTs)) 
encompasses over 60 different proteins that sequentially transfer a methyl 
group from the cofactor S-adenosylmethionine (SAM) to the terminal 
amine of specific substrate lysine and/or arginine residues. With the nota- 
ble exception of the HMT DOTIL (see later), the catalytic transfer of a 
methyl group from SAM occurs within a conserved SET domain, which 
accommodates the cofactor and peptide substrates in a conformation con- 
ducive for an SN2 transfer reaction generating S-adenosylhomocysteine 
(SAH) and the methylated histone side chain as products (Fig. 1). Detailed 
structural determinations of multiple SET-domain-containing HMTs 
have been carried out to support this mechanistic rationale for the methyl 
transfer event with a detailed analysis of binding modes of cofactor and/or 
peptide substrates to allow the rational design of selective inhibitors. An 
understanding of exactly how the degree of histone lysine methylation 
modulates transcription remains to be attained, but the need for the coor- 
dinated recruitment of methylation-sensitive proteins to transcriptional 
complexes offers one plausible hypothesis. Interestingly, the HMTs have 
also been reported” ” to act on various non-histone protein substrates to 
regulate their functions. However, the relative contributions of the histone 
compared with non-histone action of HMTs are not well understood and 
continue to be an area of active investigation. 

In the context of cancer, the discovery of genetic alterations in HMTs in 
several different tumour types’* “has undoubtedly attracted much atten- 
tion and provided additional support for the importance of epigenetic 
deregulation in a disease that is widely considered to be genetically driven. 
In some cases (such as the methyltransferase EZH2, discussed later), het- 
erozygous point mutations in the catalytic SET domain lead to a gain 
of function of the wild-type enzyme’*”®, favouring trimethylation and 
the silencing of tumour suppressor genes and/or differentiation-specific 
genes. Similarly, in other cancers (such as, increased expression of NSD2 
in multiple myeloma) chromosomal translocations result in increased 


expression of the methyltransferases, again leading to aberrant transcrip- 
tion and proliferation’”. Conversely, lysine methylation induced by the 
HMT DOTIL results in sustained expression of several genes required 
for leukaemogenesis. Therefore, small molecule inhibitors, of for instance 
EZH2 or DOTIL, should be able to reduce or eliminate the site-specific 
lysine methylation introduced by the HMTs and reverse the oncogenic 
state (see later). 


DOTIL 

Chromosomal translocations are relatively common in various haema- 
topoietic malignancies and can be associated with aggressive or poorly 
responsive disease. In leukaemia that involves rearrangement of the MLL 
(also known as KMT2A) gene, translocation leads to fusions with more 
than 50 different protein partners including ENL, ELL, AF4 and AF9 
(ref. 18) (Fig. 2a). The resulting fusion complexes recruit DOT1L, which 
specifically methylates the core histone H3 residue lysine 79 (H3K79) 
and contributes to transcriptional activation of HOXA10, MEIS1 and 
other genes required for leukaemia initiation’. DOT1L lacks the SET 
domain that is commonly present in other lysine methyltransferases but 
nonetheless can readily catalyse the transfer of one, two or three methyl 
groups to the e-NH2 group of H3K79. In a crucial paper from the Arm- 
strong laboratory”, deletion of DOT1L in MLL-rearranged cell lines and 
subsequently in in vivo mouse studies directly demonstrated the role of 
the enzyme not only in introducing the H3K79 methyl mark, leading to 
a concomitant increase in gene expression, but also in the development 
of the leukaemia. 

Given the significant role of DOT1L in MLL-rearranged leukaemia, 
inhibitors of its H3K79 methyltransferase activity have been aggressively 
pursued as potential therapeutics. EPZ004777, aSAM-competitive pyr- 
rolopyrimidine derivative (Fig. 2b) was designed” to mimic both SAM 
and the reaction product SAH while also taking advantage of potential 
hydrophobic interactions available in the binding vicinity. The com- 
pound is an extremely potent and remarkably selective SAM-competi- 
tive inhibitor of the enzyme. In MLL-rearranged cell lines, EPZ004777 
reduces global H3K79me? levels, blocks the expression of MLL-fusion 
target genes and has antiproliferative activity”. Consistent with a tar- 
geted mechanism of action, only cell lines with an MLL gene fusion were 
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sensitive to the DOTIL inhibitor whereas non-rearranged lines remained 
unaffected. Regardless of the measured parameter, the kinetics of cellular 
response to DOT IL inhibition (and other epigenetic drugs reported so 
far) is strikingly distinct to the more rapid response usually seen within a 
few hours with signal transduction modulators (kinase inhibitors) or non- 
specific chemotherapeutic drugs. Thus, the maximal effect on depletion 
of the methyl mark is typically seen only after 4-5 days of exposure to the 
drug. Similarly, significant transcriptional changes occur after 6-8 days 
and more than 10 days are required to observe an antiproliferative phe- 
notype. Defining and understanding these distinctive characteristics 
have important implications for the development of these agents because 
established measures of biomarker-based pharmacodynamic and/or early 
clinical response may be inappropriate. In addition, prolonged exposure 
to the drug may be required for efficacy, further highlighting the need for 
a selective compound with presumably lower propensity for undesirable 
off-target effects. Encouragingly, in preclinical experiments, EPZ004777 
seemed to be well tolerated when given to mice at efficacious doses”. 

Unfortunately, notwithstanding these attractive attributes, poor phar- 
macokinetics — including a short plasma half-life — requires EPZ004777 
to be administered as a 7 day continuous infusion using surgically 
implanted mini-osmotic pumps. In a preclinical setting, such studies are 
readily conducted but can pose significant challenges in clinical studies 
involving patients with cancer. In an attempt to address these shortcom- 
ings, further modifications of the pyrrolopyrimidine core of EPZ004777 
have been investigated” as an approach to designing second-generation 
DOTIL-targeting drugs. For example, the Structural Genomics Consor- 
tium (SGC) has described bromo-deaza-SAH (Fig. 2b) as a convenient 
DOT1L inhibitor, allowing for the generation of X-ray co-crystal struc- 
tures and hence the rational design of new analogues with improved 
properties”. The recent initiation, by the biotech company Epizyme, of 
clinical trials to determine the safety and efficacy of the DOT1L inhibitor 
EPZ-5676 (ref. 24) in patients with MLL leukaemia is highly significant 
and represents the first human study ofa ‘targeted’ HMT inhibitor. 


EZH2 

The enzyme EZH2 is the catalytic component of the Polycomb protein 
complex PRC2 and acts as an HMT at H3K27. Importantly, in cell-free 
systems the EZH2 subunit is only catalytically competent when ina 
complex with at least two non-enzymatic partners (EED and SUZ12) 
and moreover in a physiologically relevant, intracellular context, the 


Table 1 | Small molecule inhibitors to chromatin-associated proteins 


Chromatin-binding protein Compound 


Histone methyltransferases 


DOTI1L EPZ004777 (ref. 21), EPZ-5676 (ref. 24), 
SGC0946 (ref. 86) 

EZH2 GSK126 (ref. 37), GSK343 (refs 87, 88), 
EPZ005687 (ref. 38), EPZ-6438 (ref. 44), Ell (ref. 
39), UNC1999 (ref. 89) 

G9A BIX01294 (ref. 90), UNCO321 (ref. 91), UNCO638 
(ref. 92), NCO642 (ref. 88), BRD4770 (ref. 93) 

PRMT3 Au (ref. 94) 

PRMT4 (CARM1) 7b (Bristol-Myers Squibb) (refs 95, 96), 


MethylGene (ref. 97) 
Histone demethylases 
LSD1 Tranylcypromine (ref. 62), ORY-1001 (ref. 63) 
Bromodomains 


BET JQ1 (ref. 73), IBET762 (ref. 72), IBET151 (refs 76, 
98), PFI-1 (ref. 99) 


GSK2801 (ref. 88) 


BAZ2B 
Chromodomains 
L3MBTL1 
L3MBTL3 


UNC669 (ref. 100) 
UNC1215 (ref. 101) 
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complex is known to contain two additional proteins (AEBP2 in com- 
plex with either RBBP4 or RBBP7)” (Fig. 2c). 

PRC2 maintains the transcriptional repression of a large number 
of genes with key regulatory roles in development and differentiation, 
and PRC2 proteins are required for normal embryonic development”. 
Pioneering studies from the Chinnaiyan lab have shown an association 
between increased levels of both EZH2 and H3K27me3 and poor out- 
comes in metastatic prostate cancer”®. In addition, inactivating mutations 
in UTX, an H3K27 demethylase””®, are also similarly correlated, suggest- 
ing akey role for H3K27 hypermethylation in prostate cancer. Other stud- 
ies have revealed a similar relationship between elevated levels of EZH2 
with silencing of EZH2 target genes and poor prognosis in solid tumours, 
including breast, kidney and lung”~*’. More recently, somatic activating 
mutations in the SET domain of EZH2 have been identified in follicu- 
lar lymphoma, and diffuse large B-cell lymphoma (DLBCL), leading to 
increased H3K27me3 (refs 33-35). Taken together, these findings suggest 
that misregulation of H3K27me3 levels, through EZH2 overexpression 
or point mutations, silences target genes that are important to tumour 
growth and survival and make a compelling case for targeting the enzyme 
therapeutically. Paradoxically, however, inactivating mutations in EZH2 
have also been reported in myelodysplastic syndrome”, raising the 
potential of a tumour suppressor function for the protein. The role of 
EZH2 and H3K27 methylation in promoting or inhibiting tumorigenesis 
and/or maintenance seems therefore to be context dependent and, based 
on the potential for deleterious effects, suggests caution should be taken 
in developing chronically administered therapeutic inhibitors. Despite 
these potential drawbacks, multiple pharmaceutical and biotech company 
research groups have developed highly potent, selective, small molecule 
inhibitors of EZH2 (refs 37-39), and other investigators have pursued 
equally interesting natural-product-based inhibitors”. 

The medicinal chemistry design of HMT inhibitors has sought to take 
advantage of the intrinsic affinity of EZH2 for both SAH (K,=7.5 uM) 
and lysine-containing substrate mimetics. Hybrid molecules (such as 
that shown in Fig. 2d) that contain discrete elements of both recogni- 
tion motifs are modest inhibitors and presumably act as classical bi- 
substrate inhibitors". However, the relatively low permeability of these 
highly charged compounds might limit their use in cell-based assays 
and in vivo. By contrast, despite being devoid of direct EZH2 inhibi- 
tory activity, the structurally related and widely used 3-deazaneplanocin 
(DZNep; Fig. 2d) has been shown to reactivate indirectly PRC2-silenced 
genes in cancer cell lines by depleting PRC2 subunits”. Unfortunately, 
this activity does not allow for differentiation of selective catalytic inhi- 
bition of EZH2 from more global effects of depleting PRC2, including 
loss of scaffolding functions, microRNA binding sites and so on, and 
complicates the interpretation of cellular phenotypes resulting from 
true inhibition of H3K27 methylation”. Ultimately, the use of DZNep 
in studies related to investigating the role of EZH2 inhibition in bioas- 
says should be avoided. 

High throughput screening of distinct compound libraries by 
various groups led to the discovery of non-SAM-derived catalytic 
inhibitors of EZH2. Remarkably, all the screens identified com- 
pounds with a pyridone amide motif, indicating a crucial molecu- 
lar recognition role for functionality. Although these molecules do 
not resemble SAM, biochemically they are competitive inhibitors of 
cofactor binding and various three dimensional homology models 
have been proposed to rationalize how they may mimic the interac- 
tions of the natural substrate. Ultimately, detailed structural studies 
will be needed to determine unequivocally if both occupy the same 
binding site in EZH2. Despite these uncertainties, extensive chemical 
modification of the hits identified in high throughput screening to 
improve affinity and pharmaceutical properties led to the discov- 
ery of analogues*’* (such as those shown in Fig. 2d), all of which 
were highly potent, selective and bioavailable inhibitors of EZH2 
in biochemical and cellular assays with in vivo antitumour activity 
in germinal-cell DLBCL with activating EZH2 mutations. Remark- 
ably, these compounds show exquisite selectivity for EZH2 inhibition 
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Figure 1 | Mechanism of lysine methylation catalysed by histone lysine methyltransferases. The lysine amino group of the substrate histone polypeptide 
engages in an SN2 reaction with the activated co-factor S-adenosylmethionine (SAM), resulting in the formation of an N-methylated lysine and 


S-adenosylhomocysteine (SAH). 


(more than 10,000-fold) over most other methyltransferases and can 
distinguish from EZH1 inhibition (around 100-fold). One of these 
compounds (EPZ-6438, also known as E7438) has entered human 
clinical trials and several others are likely to follow shortly, allowing 
for an assessment of the therapeutic potential of targeting EZH2 in 
not only lymphoma but also solid tumours with increased levels of 
H3K27me3. In this context, the recent report of the activity of an 
EZH2 inhibitor in a preclinical model of paediatric malignant rhab- 
doid cancer is notable. A subset of these tumours with inactivated 
SMARCB1 are thought to be dependent on the catalytic activity of 
EZH2, and in xenograft models were shown to be sensitive to treat- 
ment with the EZH2 inhibitor, EPZ-6438 (ref. 44). Interestingly, and 
as mentioned above, other solid tumours (for example, prostate and 
breast) have also been associated with drastic upregulation of EZH2 
expression but surprisingly, no convincing data has emerged showing 
activity of catalytic EZH2 inhibitors in these cancers. As with many 
other new potential therapeutics, the safety profile of EZH2 inhibitors 
remains to be fully defined but initial observations in prolonged ani- 
mal studies suggest that they are well tolerated with little or no overt 
toxicity and EPZ-6438 has been advanced to a phase 1/2 clinical trial 
in patients with advanced solid tumours or with B-cell lymphomas. 


Targeting histone demethylases 

Previously, methylation was considered to constitute a permanent and 
irreversible histone modification that defined epigenetic programs in 
concert with DNA methylation. However, the discovery of lysine-spe- 
cific demethylase 1 (LSD1, also known as KDM1A, AOF2, BHC110 and 
KIAA0601) and later the JmjC-domain-containing lysine demethylase 
family has completely changed this view (for reviews, see refs 45, 46). 
LSD1 and its close relative LSD2 (also known as KDM1B and AOF1) 
belong to the superfamily of flavin adenine dinucleotide (FAD)-depend- 
ent monooxidases (Fig. 3a). The two proteins can catalyse the demeth- 
ylation of H3K4me2 and H3K4mel, and LSD1 has in addition been 
shown to catalyse the demethylation of H3K9me2 and H3K9me1 as well 
as a number of non-histone proteins such as p53, DNMT1 and E2F1. 


The JmjC-domain family 

In contrast to the LSD demethylases, the JmjC-domain-containing 
demethylases can also demethylate trimethylated lysines. This cataly- 
sis involves an oxidative mechanism requiring iron and 2-oxoglutar- 
ate as co-factors and probably occurs through direct hydroxylation of 
the affected methyl group (Fig. 3b)*"*. There are 30 of these JmjC- 
domain-containing proteins in humans, of which 17 have been shown 
to be active histone lysine demethylases. Several results have associ- 
ated the histone lysine demethylases with disease, in particular cancer 
and brain disorders. For instance, members of the JMJD2 (also known 
as KDM4) family, which can demethylate H3K9me3 and H3K9me2, 
and H3K36me3 and H3K36me2 have been found to be overexpressed 
in squamous cell carcinoma, breast cancer and medulloblastoma’. 
Moreover members of the JARID1 (also known as KDMS) family that 
demethylate H3K4me3 and mez2 are overexpressed in breast and blad- 
der cancers*’*', and FBXL10 (also known as KDM2B), specific for 


H3K36me3 and me?, is overexpressed in leukaemia>”. Somatic muta- 
tions and deletions have also been identified in the JmjC-domain-con- 
taining demethylases, including the H3K27me3 and me2 demethylase 
UTX (also known as KDM6A) that is found mutated in, for instance, 
multiple myeloma and renal cell carcinoma”, and in JARIDIC (also 
known as KDM5C) and PHF in patients with X-linked mental retarda- 
tion**™. These mutations often lead to loss of a functional demethylase, 
and because they may be responsible for the disease phenotype, these 
observations could suggest that the corresponding HMT is a good target 
for drug development. 

Although our understanding of the biological role of the histone 
demethylases in normal development and disease is still relatively 
poor, they are considered to be attractive targets for drug development 
due to their association with disease and their well-defined catalytic 
mechanism. The use of structure-guided design has recently led to the 
first highly potent and selective inhibitors to JmjC-domain containing 
enzymes”. These inhibitors, which are competitive with 2-oxoglutar- 
ate and non-competitive with a peptide substrate, are potent inhibitors 
with an half-maximal inhibitory concentration (IC,,) in the nanomolar 
range, and were shown to be specific for the JMJD3 (also known as 
KDM6B) and UTX H3K27 demethylases. JMJD3 has previously been 
associated with inflammatory responses, and in agreement with this 
a JMJD3 and UTX inhibitor reduced proinflammatory cytokine pro- 
duction by human primary macrophages”. In addition to showing the 
relevance of the catalytic activity of JMJD3 in this process, this study 
provided proof of concept for generating specific JmjC-domain inhibi- 
tors. Further proof of concept has been provided by the biotech com- 
pany EpiTherapeutics, which has developed highly potent inhibitors 
to the JARID1 family (L.-O. Gerlach, personal communication). These 
compounds show specific in vivo target engagement of JARID1B, an 
increase in H3K4me3 levels in treated cells and reduced proliferation of 
cancer cells in a xenograft mouse model (L.-O. Gerlach, personal com- 
munication). These proof-of-concept studies provide support for the 
idea that JmjC-domain-containing proteins can be targeted by specific 
compounds, which may have therapeutic applications. 


LSD1 

Itis likely that the first small molecule inhibitors of histone demethylases 
that enter clinical trials will target LSD1 (ref. 56) (Fig. 3c). Several data 
have suggested that LSD1 could be an interesting therapeutic target in 
cancer because of its high-level expression in prostate cancer, undifferen- 
tiated neuroblastoma, oestrogen-negative breast cancer, bladder cancer 
and colorectal cancer” °°. Nevertheless, the recent demonstration that 
LSD 1 is required for the development and maintenance of acute myeloid 
leukaemia (AML) has gained the most attention®”™. Specifically, both 
genetic and pharmacological data have been provided in vitro and in 
animal models showing that LSD1 is required to sustain the expression 
of genes induced by the MLL-AF9 oncoprotein and therefore the main- 
tenance of leukaemia stem cells”. The pharmacological results included 
the use of the general monooxidase inhibitor tranylcypromine (TCP)” 
and the TCP- derivative trans-N-((2-methoxypyridin-3-yl)methyl)- 
2-phenylcyclopropan-1-amine) — developed by the biotech company 
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Oryzon Genomics” (Fig. 3c) — that is more specific and 100-fold more 
potent than TCP. The inhibition of LSD1 in AML led to increased dif- 
ferentiation followed by apoptosis, and consistent with this an increase 
in expression of differentiation markers (for example, CD11b). The 
inhibition of LSD1 activity was not associated with a global increase 
in H3K4me2; however, some increase in H3K4me2 was observed on 
MLL-AF9 bound genes and genes involved in differentiation”’. Taken 
together these studies provide proof of concept for LSD1 asa therapeutic 
target in leukaemia; however, the mechanism by which LSD1 contrib- 
utes to leukaemia is not clear for several reasons. First, LSD1 has been 
found to be part of several chromatin complexes, including the neuronal 
silencer co-repressor of RE1-silencing transcription factor (CoREST; 
also known as RCOR1) and the nucleosome remodelling and histone 
deacetylase NuRD* (Fig. 3d). These complexes are found throughout 
the genome and have a pleotropic role in transcriptional regulation. 
Second, LSD1 also binds throughout the genome, especially at active 
promoters and enhancers’. Third, as mentioned above, LSD1 can 
demethylate H3K9me2 and mel, and H3K4mez2 and mel (Fig. 3d). 
H3K9me2 is normally found associated with repressed chromatin and 
transcriptional silencing, whereas H3K4me2 and mel are associated with 
active promoters and enhancers. Inhibition of LSD 1 activity in AML did 
not lead to any change in H3K9me2, whereas an increase of H3K4me2 
was observed on MLL-AF9 target genes®' and CD11b™. These obser- 
vations raise several questions. First, if LSD1 is bound throughout the 
genome, why does the inhibition of LSD1 lead to the selective increase 
of H3K4mez2 on specific promoters? Second, the expression of MLL- 
AF9 target genes is decreased in response to LSD 1 inhibition, whereas 
H3K4me?2 is increased. This is counterintuitive, because an increase in 
H3K4me? is normally associated with increased expression of a gene, as 


is the case for CD11b. Therefore, what is the mechanism leading to the 
decreased expression of MLL-AF9 target genes, and how does inhibition 
of LSD1 lead to differentiation and apoptosis? 

Despite the lack of precise mechanistic insight into how LSD1 inhibi- 
tion can lead to inhibition of leukaemia and prolonged survival of mice, 
the LSD1 inhibitors seem very promising. Oryzon Genomics has reported 
on the further development of a clinical compound, ORY-1001, which is 
more than 1,000 times more potent than TCP and highly selective over 
related enzymes, including LSD2 (ref. 66). The structure of ORY-1001 has 
not been revealed; however, it has been shown to reduce leukaemic stem- 
cell potential, colony formation and to induce differentiation of AML 
cell lines at subnanomolar concentrations®. Moreover, ORY-1001 leads 
to the time/dose-dependent increase of H3K4me2 at LSD1 target genes 
(for example, those that encode CD11b) and induction of differentiation 
markers (T. Maes, personal communication). Oryzon Genomics expects 
to take ORY-1001 into phase I clinical trials later this year. 

Interestingly, the potential use of LSD 1 inhibitors is not limited to onco- 
logical disease. In fact, the weak LSD1 inhibitor TCP has been used as a 
non-selective monoamine oxidase inhibitor for the treatment of depres- 
sion”, and because aberrant activity of the REST-CoREST-LSD complex 
has been implicated in Huntington's disease™ and LSD1 in herpes infec- 
tion” the LSD1 inhibitors may also be useful for these indications. 


Targeting bromodomains 

Bromodomains comprise a small family of proteins that recognize and 
bind to acetylated lysine residues on histone tails (Fig. 4a). Acting as 
a scaffold for both the assembly of larger, multi-component macro- 
molecular complexes regulating chromatin accessibility and for the 
recruitment of key transcriptional proteins such as RNA polymerase, 
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Figure 2 | Histone methyltransferases and inhibitors to DOT1L and 
EZH2. a, DOTIL catalyses H3K79 methylation of nucleosomes associated 
with actively transcribed genes. It is recruited by MLL-fusion proteins 

(here exemplified by MLL-AF10) to MLL-target genes, and is required 

for leukaemia induced by MLL-fusion proteins. b, Specific inhibitors to 
DOTIL are EPZ004777 (ref. 21) and bromo-deaza S-adenosylhomocysteine 
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(Br-SAH) (ref. 22). c, PRC2 catalyses dimethylation and trimethylation of 
H3K27 to maintain transcription repression of target genes. These target 
genes are often associated with H3K4me3 as well — a mark of CpG-islands 
and transcription start sites. d, Reported EZH2 inhibitors are a hybrid 
molecule (ref. 41), 3-deazaneplanocin (DZNep)”, GSK126 (ref. 37), EPZ- 
6438 (ref. 44) and EI] (ref. 39). 
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bromodomain-containing proteins are considered ‘readers’ of the his- 
tone code. The human genome encodes more than 50 bromodomain 
proteins, which can be phylogenetically segregated into eight sub- 
families”. Embryonic lethality on knockdown of the genes encoding 
bromodomain containing proteins” underscores the primary impor- 
tance of the proteins in basic cell function, but it has also limited our 
better understanding of their role in normal and disease physiology. 
Structurally, bromodomains are made up of a bundle of four alpha 
helices joined by two closely interacting but sequence variable loops 
that form an invaginated, largely hydrophobic pocket for binding to 
the acetylated lysine ligand”. 

The current intense interest in therapeutically targeting various 
bromodomains originated in the demonstration by GlaxoSmithKline 
(GSK), the SGC and the Bradner lab that the bbomodomain and extra- 
terminal (BET) subfamily (Brd2, Brd3, Brd4 and BrdT) could be tar- 
geted by small molecule antagonists’””’. By directly binding to the BET 
proteins, such compounds prevent the interaction of the reader module 
to the acetylated histone thereby preventing assembly of an active gene 
transcriptional complex (Fig. 4a). The ability to disrupt these protein- 
protein interactions with drug-like compounds is remarkable and has 
been shown in multiple structural studies” to be related to the presence 
of well-defined, deep acetyl lysine binding pockets within the BET 
proteins. By applying cell-based, high throughput screening of com- 
pound libraries combined with elegant chemoproteomics and a battery 
of structural and biophysical assays, GSK developed compounds that 
were able to inhibit all four BET proteins but with good selectivity over 
other bromodomains. Similarly, the SGC working with the Bradner 
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lab developed the widely used JQ] (Fig. 4b), originating from a patent 
application by Mitsubishi-Tanabe™. Crucially, the free availability of 
these compounds to the research community has drastically acceler- 
ated our understanding of the primary mechanism of transcriptional 
regulation and wider chromatin biology. Indeed, the realization that the 
pharmacological effects of BET inhibition could potentially be applied 
to ameliorate diverse disease phenotypes has spurred further rounds 
of compound discovery in pharmaceutical companies. 

Early evidence for the potential involvement of BET proteins in can- 
cer was the observation that overexpression of Brd2 in lymphocytes 
induced B-cell lymphomas. Subsequently, French et al. reported that 
chromosomal translocation of the Brd4 gene with the NUT protein 
was the driver for proliferation in the rare but lethal malignancy, NUT- 
midline carcinoma (NMC)”. Furthermore, reversal of the tumour 
phenotype with BET inhibition not only provided support for the 
underlying mechanism but also illustrated the therapeutic potential 
of BET antagonism. Based on this data, a phase I clinical study of 
the GSK BET inhibitor IBET762 (Fig. 4b) in NMC was initiated in 
March 2012. 

Investigation of the anti-proliferative activity of BET inhibitors 
in models of haematological cancer, including AML, Burkitt's lym- 
phoma, multiple myeloma and B-cell acute lymphoblastic leukaemia 
has revealed perhaps the most exciting facet of bromodomain biol- 
ogy’*’’. In these malignancies, BET inhibitors such as JQ1 and the 
more highly bioavailable IBET151 (Fig. 4b) directly silenced MYC 
expression through disruption of BET protein binding at the MYC 
locus. Because the various MYC isoforms are known to be crucial 
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Figure 3 | Histone demethylases and inhibitors to LSD1. a, Reaction 
mechanism used by FAD-dependent LSD1 and LSD2 for demethylation 
(modified from ref. 45). b, Reaction mechanism used by JmjC-domain- 
containing histone demethylases (modified from ref. 45). ¢, Inhibitors to 
LSD1. The general monooxidase inhibitor tranylcypromine, and the derivative 
trans-N-((2-methoxypyridin-3-yl)methy])-2-phenylcyclopropan- 1-amine) 


developed by the biotech company Oryzon Genomics”. d, LSD 1 is part of 
several chromatin complexes, including nucleosome remodelling and histone 
deacetylase (NuRD) and the neuronal silencer CoREST, in which it catalyses 
the demethylation of H3K4me2 and H3K4mel. As an associated protein with 
the androgen receptor, together with JMJD2 histone demethylases, LSD1 is 
responsible for the demethylation of H3K9me2 and H3K9mel (refs 102,103). 
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Figure 4 | Bromodomain proteins and their inhibitors. a, The 
bromodomain can bind acetylated lysines, which are associated with 
actively transcribed promoters. The bromodomain proteins (here 
illustrated by BRD4 and associated proteins) have a variety of functions, 
including mediating the initiation and elongation of transcription. BRD4 
interacts with positive transcription elongation factor b (p-TEFb), which 
phosphorylates the C-terminal domain of RNA polymerase II (Pol II) and 


regulators of cell proliferation and survival and MYC is a potent 
oncogene overexpressed in many cancers, bromodomain antago- 
nism offers, for the first time, an opportunity to target MYC-driven 
oncogenicity. Intriguingly, however, recent reports have shown crucial 
subtleties in the mechanism of BET inhibitor modulation of MYC”. 
Whereas in haematological cancers, BET regulates c-MYC, in neu- 
roblastoma, BET inhibitor effects seem to be manifested through 
silencing of N-MYC, presumably by the same or at least a similar 
mechanism. These results suggest there is potential for a broader spec- 
trum of activity for BET inhibitors beyond NMC and haematological 
malignancies, and ongoing clinical studies with IBET762 now include 
other solid tumours such as N-MYC-amplified lung and colorectal 
cancers. The question of a therapeutic window for BET inhibitors in 
a clinical setting remains to be answered but presumably data from 
animal toxicity studies did not preclude advancing these compounds 
to human trials. 

Outside of cancer, BET inhibition has shown striking effects in a 
range of inflammatory disease models, suggesting a central role in 
lymphocyte lineage aetiology. Interestingly, BET inhibition with 
IBET762 attenuated only secondary response genes in macrophages 
with no effect on the primary response elements”. The ability to 
modulate selectively the expression of gene subsets is of significance 
and raises the possibility of further fine-tuning the level of transcrip- 
tional activity with selective inhibitors of other bromodomains, which 
could translate to clinical benefits with fewer undesirable side effects. 
In mouse models of sepsis, pretreatment with a BET inhibitor sup- 
pressed cytokine expression and protected the animals from lethal 
lipopolysaccharide challenge. In a noteworthy demonstration of activ- 
ity, administration of the inhibitor even after allergen challenge led to 
survival”. Evidence of the function of other bromodomains (SP110, 
SP140 and SMARCA4) in immune-mediated diseases driven by loss 
of memory T cells and B cells is emerging and limited to tantalizing 
association of bromodomain expression and disease phenotype. It is 
too early to say whether small molecule inhibitors of other bromo- 
domains or methyl-lysine readers can be successfully identified, but 
some promising advances have recently been made with BAZ2B and 
chromodomain proteins associated with brain tumours (Table 1). The 
development and availability of additional specific small molecule 
probes will be needed to help delineate the biology of these proteins. 


Perspectives 

This is avery exciting and fruitful time for the ‘epigenetics field’ as illus- 
trated by recent discoveries of new classes of enzymes, insight into the 
biological role of chromatin-associated proteins, findings showing that 
somatic mutations in genes coding for chromatin-associated proteins 
are very frequent in cancer and the development of highly potent and 
specific small molecule inhibitors to chromatin-associated proteins that 
show great promise in preclinical trials. Until recently, it was uncertain 
whether it would be technically feasible to generate specific and potent 
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induces transcriptional elongation. The interaction of BRD4 with a number 
of protein complexes involved in transcriptional regulation has also been 
described. b, Chemical structures of prototypical bromodomain and 
extra-terminal (BET) inhibitors. (+)-JQ1, IBET762 and IBET151 bind to all 
members of the BET sub-family (Brd2, Brd3, Brd4 and BrdT) with similar 
affinity and regulate the transcription of key oncogenes including the MYC 
family and BCL2. 


inhibitors to the different classes of readers, writers and erasers of the 
histone code. However, as we have discussed in this Review, this has 
indeed been possible for very diverse enzymatic classes, such as the 
HMTs, the two different subclasses of histone demethylases and for the 
non-enzymatic bromodomain-containing proteins. These inhibitors 
are undergoing or will shortly enter human phase I clinical trials for a 
variety of oncology indications albeit initially in rare tumour types or 
haematopoietic malignancies. 

A major challenge for a potential expansion of the inhibitors to other 
tumour types will be to gain a better understanding of the mechanism of 
action of the drugs, and therefore of the biology of the target protein. The 
ongoing phase I clinical trials have all been designed based on genetic 
evidence for a role of the targeted protein in the disease (DOT1L and 
LSD1 in AML, EZH2 in DLBCL and IBET in NUT-midline carcinoma). 
Such strong genetic evidence does not currently exist in other tumour 
types; however, the effect of the specific inhibitors on large, ‘omically’ 
well-characterized cell-line panels will hopefully help to identify spe- 
cific genetic alterations that lead to drug sensitivity. Nonetheless, even 
this approach is unlikely to be straightforward because most chromatin- 
associated proteins are present in several different multi-component 
complexes that are associated with several thousand genes and loci 
throughout the genome. The biology is therefore complex and, depend- 
ing on the tissue and the underlying genetic landscape of the cell, the 
chromatin-associated protein could act as an oncogene in one setting 
but be a tumour suppressor in other circumstances. This is illustrated, 
for instance, by EZH2, in which gain-of-function mutations promote 
lymphoid transformation’****”” and loss-of-function mutations pro- 
mote myelodysplastic syndrome and T-cell acute lymphoblastic leu- 
kaemia’***’. Similarly, somatic mutations of lysine 27 of H3.3 found 
in paediatric glioblastoma have been shown to inhibit EZH2 activity™. 
The dual roles of EZH2 and H3K27 methylation might also reflect the 
biological role of EZH2 and the PRC2 complex. In contrast to signalling 
pathways and transcription factors, chromatin-associated proteins and 
epigenetic regulation do not seem to be decisive for lineage choice dur- 
ing differentiation. Instead these proteins are present in the genome to 
ensure transcriptional patterns and cell identity. In other words, the chro- 
matin-associated proteins often fine-tune transcriptional patterns, and 
the genes regulated by the proteins can be both oncogenes and tumour 
suppressor genes. The functions of the chromatin-associated proteins 
do not mean that inhibitors of these proteins will not have a clinical 
benefit, but highlight the difficulty in identifying biomarkers predictive 
of tumour sensitivity. This is illustrated again by the EZH2 inhibitors, 
whereby the levels of EZH2 in a tumour cell line do not predict whether 
the cell line will respond to the inhibitor; however, a weak correlation 
does exist between the ability of EZH2 inhibitors to decrease H3K27me3 
levels in DLBCL and inhibition of cell growth”. 

The generation of small molecule inhibitors of different classes of 
chromatin-associated proteins has not only increased confidence in 
the druggability of many epigenetic modulators, but has also provided 
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strong insights into the rational design of new compounds with higher 
affinity and specificity. The hope is that this knowledge can be translated 
into the generation of specific inhibitors of the many other chromatin- 
associated proteins involved in cancer. At the very least, such inhibitors 
will be useful as research compounds to understand the biological func- 
tion of new chromatin-associated proteins, but could eventually also 
allow for the identification and therapeutic targeting of other pathways 
that are important for the cancer phenotype. Increasingly, it is becom- 
ing evident that effective, long-term responses to anti-cancer therapies 
require suppression of two or more oncogenic pathways and this is 
likely to be the case for epigenetic therapies as well. However, modula- 
tion of the cancer epigenome with specific inhibitors may offer unique 
opportunities to discover effective combination therapies based on the 
potential to directly alter acquired transcriptional resistance mecha- 
nisms. Indeed, a recent report® demonstrating reversal of platinum 
resistance with HDAC inhibition in ovarian cancer highlights such 
opportunities. Undoubtedly, other rational combinations remain to 
be identified and the challenge will be to understand the fundamental 
cellular alterations induced by epigenetic modulators and to develop 
complementary agents that synergize most effectively. Along these lines, 
the resurgence and current success of immunotherapeutic approaches 
to cancer treatment also offers opportunities for epigenetically targeted 
therapeutics. In principle, it may be possible to induce cell surface 
expression of tumour-specific antigens, allowing for more effective and 
sustained immune responses to tumours. Finally, the ability to silence 
crucial oncogenes such as MYC and BCL2 with bromodomain inhibi- 
tors has been remarkable and unpredicted. Inactivation of the master 
oncogenic proteins with small molecules has been the holy grail for anti- 
cancer approaches for many years. Yet even here, the lack of a detailed 
mechanistic understanding of how the BET inhibitors work has led to 
an empiric approach to determine how best to deploy these agents in the 
clinic. Despite these limitations, it is important to remember that we are 
nonetheless on the verge of advancing new molecules with novel biol- 
ogy to human studies with at least some molecular or pathway basis for 
selecting patients who are most likely to benefit from these agents. Data 
from these studies will ultimately determine whether these new epige- 
netic therapies will be a meaningful addition to the armamentarium of 
physicians, but the signs are promising. = 
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The nexus of chromatin regulation 
and intermediary metabolism 


Philipp Gut! & Eric Verdin! 


Living organisms and individual cells continuously adapt to changes in their environment. Those changes are particularly 
sensitive to fluctuations in the availability of energy substrates. The cellular transcriptional machinery and its chromatin- 
associated proteins integrate environmental inputs to mediate homeostatic responses through gene regulation. Numerous 
connections between products of intermediary metabolism and chromatin proteins have recently been identified. Chroma- 
tin modifications that occur in response to metabolic signals are dynamic or stable and might even be inherited transgen- 
erationally. These emerging concepts have biological relevance to tissue homeostasis, disease and ageing. 


ellular phenotypic plasticity — the extent to which a cell can adapt 

to changes in its environment — is the ultimate determinant of 

its sustained function and survival’. Cellular plasticity relies on 
the precise coordination of transcriptional programs that allow the cell 
to adapt in the face of a changing environment. A complex set of cellular 
regulatory mechanisms determine which genes are activated by transcrip- 
tion factors at a given time and in a specific cellular context. The packag- 
ing of DNA and histones into chromatin is an important aspect of gene 
regulation, allowing the access of transcription complexes to DNA to be 
regulated and for histones to participate in the regulatory process” °. The 
smallest building block of chromatin is the nucleosome, which consists 
of 147 nucleotides of DNA wrapped around an octamer of core histones 
(two molecules of each of the four histones: H2A, H2B, H3 and H4)°. Post- 
translational modifications (PTMs) of histones and modification to DNA 
itself in the form of methylation can alter the structure of chromatin and 
help to recruit transcription factors and other gene regulatory proteins 
to the DNA”*. Thus, chromatin-associated modifications modulate the 
interaction of transcriptional complexes and DNA, thereby influencing 
the transcriptional network that ultimately regulates gene expression. 
Importantly, chromatin modifications can be highly dynamic or in a more 
stable configuration that persists as a ‘transcriptional memory’ through 
mitosis or meiosis”. 

Strikingly, almost all chromatin-modifying enzymes utilize co-factors 
or substrates that are crucial metabolites in core pathways of intermediary 
metabolism. These metabolites include acetyl-CoA, uridine diphosphate 
(UDP)-glucose, a-ketoglutarate (a-KG), nicotinamide adenine dinucleo- 
tide (NAD’), flavin adenine dinucleotide (FAD), ATP or S-adenosylme- 
thionine (SAM) (Fig. 1). Because the cellular concentrations of several 
of these metabolites fluctuate as a function of the metabolic status of the 
cell, the activity of the chromatin regulators may change as a function 
of metabolic status and thereby transduce a homeostatic transcriptional 
response. A compelling body of evidence has accumulated in recent years 
in support of this hypothesis”. 

Here, we review this emerging model — that chromatin-associated 
enzymes sense intermediary metabolism products and process this 
information into dynamic chromatin PTMs. These chromatin modifi- 
cations, in turn, help to coordinate homeostatic or adaptive transcrip- 
tional responses. In other cases, sensing of metabolic signals can also 
drive the activity of gene networks that control fundamental cell fate 
decisions, including pluripotency of stem cells and cancer transforma- 
tion. Furthermore, we discuss the exciting perspective that disturbances 


in energy metabolism might also lead to stable epigenetic changes that are 
maintained through the germ line and may affect the health of the next 
generations. The conventional and most restrictive definition of epigenet- 
ics is mitotically or meiotically heritable changes in gene function that are 
independent of any change in DNA sequence. A more recent and broader 
definition of epigenetics is “a structural adaptation of chromosomal 
regions so as to register, signal or perpetuate altered activity states”’’. In 
this Review, we adhere to the more traditional definition of epigenetics. 


Transcriptional links with intermediary metabolism 

DNA and histone modifications have a major influence on the control 
of gene transcription during embryonic development as well as in the 
differentiated tissues of the adult organism'*””, In particular, PTMs of 
histone proteins are emerging as a dynamic mechanism to rapidly alter 
DNA-chromatin interactions in response to intracellular signals, thereby 
modulating gene regulation. PTMs are covalent, reversible chemical mod- 
ifications of amino acid residues within a protein that change the function 
of the protein, its stability, its subcellular localization or its interaction 
with other proteins. The best-studied PTMs are phosphorylation of threo- 
nine or serine residues, as well as ubiquitination and acetylation of lysine 
residues. In the case of acetylation, a picture has recently emerged that 
places the PTM of enzymes of intermediary metabolism as a key regula- 
tory mechanism that rapidly adapts metabolite flux to changes in a cell’s 
energetic state’**°. This Review focuses on the mounting evidence for 
an analogous concept in which metabolites influence the status of PTMs 
of histones, thereby dynamically adapting transcriptional programs to 
metabolic substrate availability. 


Post-translational modifications of histones 
PTMs of histones occur mostly within the amino-terminal histone ‘tails’ 
that protrude from their surface’, but also within the histone globular 
domain. Methylation occupies lysine or arginine residues, acetylation 
occupies lysine residues and phosphorylation occurs on serine or threo- 
nine residues, the latter more frequently within the histone globular 
domain (except for serine 10 on histone H3). The distribution of histone 
marks across genes and their regulatory regions has the highest density 
within the upstream region, the core promoter and the 5’ and 3’ areas of 
the coding sequence’. 

Specific chromatin marks, such as methylation of histone 3 lysine 27 
(H3K27), are generally associated with repression of gene transcrip- 
tion. Other modifications, such as histone acetylation or trimethylation 
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Figure 1 | DNA methylation and post-translational modifications of 
histones link metabolites and transcription. Changes in nutrition or 
fluctuations in metabolism induce homeostatic transcriptional responses. 
Several intermediary metabolism products change enzymatic activity of 
chromatin-associated proteins in a dose-dependent manner. ‘Writer’ enzymes 
that attach marks covalently to chromatin or DNA and ‘erasers’ that remove 
these modifications act as metabolic sensors. Chromatin modifications remodel 
DNA-histone interactions and help to regulate the recruitment of transcriptional 
complexes to genes that control cellular function and survival. DNMT, DNA 
methyltransferases; FAD, flavin adenine dinucleotide; HDACs, histone 
deacetylases; HMTs, histone methyltransferases; KATs, lysine acetyltransferases; 
KDMs;, lysine demethylases; O-GlcNAc, O-linked N-acetylglucosamine; OGT, 
O-GlcNAc transferase; OGA, O-GlcNAcase; B-OHB, B-hydroxybutyrate; SAM, 
S-adenosylmethionine; TET, ten-eleven translocation protein. 


of histone 3 lysine 4 (H3K4me3), are frequently associated with active 
transcription*”*’. However, the consequences of unique modifications 
are often more complex and depend on the context of all the modifi- 
cations associated with a given gene locus. This combinatorial readout 
of epigenetic information has been termed the chromatin language or 
histone code**. Continuing the language analogy, the gene regulatory 
enzymes that add unique modifications to histones or DNA are referred 
to as ‘writers’; the proteins that recognize unique PTMs are referred to 
as ‘readers’; and the enzymes that remove the modifications are referred 
to as ‘erasers. 

Histone modifications can regulate transcription by changing the 
biophysical properties of chromatin fibres. For example, acetylation is 
thought to lead to a decreased interaction between distinct chromatin 
fibres and to a decondensation of chromatin and increased accessibility 
of DNA to the transcriptional machinery. The modification of histones is 
areversible and tightly regulated biological process. For each PTM, selec- 
tive enzymes deposit unique marks (Fig. 1). Histone modifications may 
also facilitate the recruitment of selective readers that recognize single 
or combinations of histone modifications*. The sequential docking to 
chromatin marks, in turn, helps to recruit proteins that mediate DNA- 
associated activities, such as transcription, replication and repair’. 

As introduced earlier, histone-modifying enzymes utilize intermediary 
metabolism products as substrates or co-factors. For example histone 
acetylation by lysine acetyltransferases (KATs) depends on intracellular 
levels of acetyl-CoA, often referred to as ‘activated acetate’ for its high 
energetic state. The inverse reaction, removal of acetyl groups from his- 
tones, is mediated by histone deacetylases (HDACs). The class III histone 
deacetylases, sirtuin proteins, consume the energy carrier NAD“ as a co- 
factor''""*, Histone methyltransferases (HMTs) and histone demethy]- 
ases also require metabolites for their enzymatic activity. HMTs use the 
methyl group donor SAM™. The first histone demethylase discovered, 
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LSD1, removes methyl groups from histones in a flavin-dependent oxi- 
dative reaction” and the histone demethylases of the Jumonji class (JMJ) 
rely on Fe(II) and a-KG for their enzymatic activity”. 

Histone glycosylation through O-linked N-acetylglucosamine 
(O-GlcNAc) modification of serine and threonine is a recently recog- 
nized modification”. In the roundworm Caenorhabditis elegans, the fruit 
fly Drosophila melanogaster, mice and humans, addition and removal of 
O-GlcNAc are catalysed by two enzymes, O-GIcNAc transferase (OGT) 
and O-GlcNAcase (OGA), respectively”. Because UDP-glucose (the sub- 
strate for O-GlcNAcylation) is a product of the hexosamine pathway (an 
alternative metabolic branch of glucose metabolism) and directly reflects 
changes in ambient glucose levels, this modification probably links inter- 
mediary metabolism with a unique chromatin modification”. All four 
core histone proteins can be glycosylated by OGT on sites that can alter- 
natively be phosphorylated”. In addition, non-histone proteins in chro- 
matin, such as members of the Polycomb and Trithorax group complexes 
in D. melanogaster, can also be modified through O-GlcNAcylation”’. 

Although this Review focuses on chromatin, it should be noted that 
chromatin-modifying enzymes also modify non-histone proteins. For 
example, the NAD*-dependent deacetylase SIRT 1 not only deacetylates 
histones, but also non-histone targets that are crucial for cellular energy 
metabolism, such as the transcriptional co-activator PGC-1a*. Both 
histone and non-histone protein modifications are therefore likely to be 
influenced by changes in metabolite concentrations and both are probably 
important for the biological activities of the enzymes. 


DNA methylation 

Methylation of cytosine (at the carbon-5 position) at CpG dinucleotides 
is the predominant epigenetic modification of DNA in vertebrates”. 
DNA methylation affects gene activity directly by inhibiting the binding 
of transcription factors and indirectly by recruiting chromatin-associated 
proteins with repressive properties’. DNA methylation contributes to 
cell-lineage restriction and genetic imprinting, such as the silencing of 
the X chromosome in female mammals, during development. DNA 
methylation is catalysed either by maintenance methyltransferases (such 
as DNMT1) that add methyl groups to hemimethylated DNA during 
replication, or by de novo methyltransferases (DNMT3a and DNMT3b) 
that are active after completion of replication”. The removal of DNA 
methylation is regulated by TET proteins, which convert 5-methylcyto- 
sine to 5-hydroxymethylcytosine, 5-formylcytosine and 5-carboxylcy- 
tosine. These modifications can be removed during DNA replication or 
by iterative oxidation and base excision repair. The mechanism of DNA 
demethylation by TET proteins and its biological role is reviewed by 
Kohli and Zhang” in this Insight. 

Although DNA methylation is considered relatively stable, dynamic 
changes occur in adult tissues, and at least some of these adaptations 
may occur in response to metabolic stimuli’*””. Interestingly, the genes 
encoding PGC-1a, pyruvate dehydrogenase kinase 4 (PDK4), and mito- 
chondrial transcription factor A (TFAM) show hypermethylated DNA 
stretches within their promoter sequences in skeletal muscle of patients 
with type 2 diabetes* and DNA methylation decreases at these loci in 
response to an acute bout of exercise’’. More recent data suggest that 
normalization of methylation status of PGC-1a and other metabolic genes 
occurs after gastric bypass surgery, an effective intervention to reduce 
weight in humans who are obese™. Thus, although the mechanisms that 
govern dynamic changes in DNA methylation in post-mitotic tissues 
remain largely obscure, this epigenetic modification probably contributes 
to homeostatic transcriptional adaptations. 

DNA methylation is linked to intermediary metabolism through 
SAM as a methyl donor substrate. SAM is generated in a cyclic pathway, 
termed one-carbon metabolism, from the amino acid methionine and 
ATP. When a methyl group of SAM is transferred to a macromolecule 
(DNA orhistone, see later), the product S-adenosylhomocysteine (SAH) 
is recycled back to SAM. Tetrahydrofolate, a derivative of folate (vitamin 
BQ) serves as a methyl group donor and combines with glycine to gener- 
ate methionine, the immediate precursor to SAM. The dependence of 
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Figure 2 | Metabolic pathways of intermediary metabolism signal 

to chromatin. Metabolites that regulate chromatin participate in major 
biochemical pathways involved in intracellular energy balance. The 
tricarboxylic acid (TCA) cycle is the central hub that links catabolic and anabolic 
pathways. Glycolysis and B-oxidation are catabolic reactions that generate 
acetyl-CoA, whereas removal of acetyl-CoA during glucose excess from the 
mitochondria by the citrate shuttle fuels lipogenesis and biosynthesis of various 
other macromolecules and together with KAT leads to histone acetylation 
(shown in yellow). The hexosamine biosynthetic pathway is an alternative 
route of glucose utilization that generates the co-enzyme UDP-GIcNAc, which 
together with OGT leads to histone O-GlcNAcylation (shown in green). Folate 


one-carbon metabolism on folate and other micronutrients suggests a 
direct connection between nutrition and DNA methylation”. Whether 
these nutrients confer relevant effects on DNA methylation in humans is 
still under debate, although multiple experimental models point in this 
direction (discussed later). Removal of 5-methylcytosine by TET proteins 
depends on Fe(II) and a-KG, an intermediate of the tricarboxylic acid 
(TCA) cycle and catabolic metabolism of the amino acid glutamine. It is 
not clear whether TET enzymes sense a-KG levels. However, two other 
TCA cycle intermediates, fumarate and succinate, inhibit TET, suggesting 
that the relative concentrations of these metabolites may regulate TET 
enzymatic activity”. 


Sensing of metabolites by chromatin 

The idea that gene transcription is influenced by intermediary metabo- 
lism products through epigenetic mechanisms was suggested several years 
ago”’”**. Despite the apparent connection between chromatin regulators 
and their metabolic substrates, the biological relevance of this attractive 
concept remained largely unexplored until recently. In particular, it wasn’t 
clear whether the chromatin-modifying enzyme co-factors were indeed 
rate limiting, and whether fluctuations of their local concentrations were 
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(vitamin B9) is a micronutrient that enters one-carbon metabolism, a cyclic 
reaction generating SAM, as a methyl donor for DNA and histone methylation 
(shown in orange). Mitochondrial NAD*:NADH ratios are connected with 
the nuclear cytosolic compartment by the malate-aspartate shuttle. Metabolic 
regulators of chromatin-modifying enzymes are shown in red. ACL, ATP- 
citrate lyase; FAD, flavin adenine dinucleotide; GlcNAc, N-acetylglucosamine; 
HDAC, histone deacetylase; HMT, histone methyltransferase; IDH, isocitrate 
dehydrogenase; KAT, lysine acetyltransferase; KDM, lysine demethylase; 
MDH, malate dehydrogenase; OAADR, O-acetyl ADP-ribose; OGT, O-linked 
N-acetylglucosamine transferase; SAH, S-adenosylhomocysteine; SAM, 
S-adenosylmethionine; UDP, uridine diphosphate. 


sufficiently dynamic and occurred in concentrations likely to affect the 
enzymatic activity of their cognate enzymes” **””. At the centre of this 
debate is whether chromatin-regulator function is more similar to meta- 
bolic enzymes, whose activity depends on the relative abundance of their 
substrates and products, or more similar to protein kinases, whose activ- 
ity is relatively independent of physiological fluctuations in ATP levels”. 
Although further work is required, recent findings suggest that chroma- 
tin-regulating proteins indeed sense intracellular cofactor levels. As dis- 
cussed later, this phenomenon is particularly well explored for acetylation. 


Histone acetylation links metabolism and transcription 

In eukaryotes, acetyl-CoA is the universal donor for acetylation reac- 
tions and is generated when ingested nutrients enter catabolic pathways 
of intermediary metabolism (Fig. 2). During fasting, after glycogen stores 
have been depleted, the organism switches to fatty-acid oxidation, and 
the acetyl-CoA generated is used to fuel the TCA cycle and thereby oxi- 
dative phosphorylation and ATP synthesis. By contrast, during feeding, 
glycolysis is the primary pathway for acetyl-CoA generation and rapidly 
satisfies the basic energetic need of a cell. As a result, the excess acetyl- 
CoA is exported from the mitochondria to the cytosol as citrate. There, 
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the citrate is re-converted to acetyl-CoA by ATP-citrate lyase and serves 
as a carbon donor for anabolic reactions, including lipogenesis, and cho- 
lesterol and amino acid synthesis”. Thus, catabolic or anabolic flux leads 
to changes in free acetyl-CoA levels, a phenomenon that can be observed 
during the physiological feeding-to-fasting transition in mice. Indeed, 
fasting is associated with a marked increase in lysine acetylation in hun- 
dreds of proteins’. An intriguing question is whether the abundance 
of acetyl-CoA during different metabolic states serves directly as a signal 
that regulates transcriptional programs. 

Landmark studies in yeast show that cytosolic and nuclear acetyl- 
CoA levels are indeed a crucial determinant of histone acetylation. 
Unicellular organisms such as yeast base their decision on whether to 
grow and divide on the environmental abundance of nutrients. When 
carbon sources are sparse, yeast refrain from entering cellular division 
to preserve substrates for vital housekeeping processes. On re-exposure 
to energy sources, cells readily shift back to the coordinated expression 
of proliferation and growth-related gene clusters. An elegant system to 
study the relationship between nutrient intake and molecular mecha- 
nisms of cell division is the yeast metabolic cycle’. When exposed toa 
limited nutrient supply, yeast require a 4—5-hour cycle of highly oxida- 
tive and reductive metabolism before they can divide. The purpose of 
cycling through three distinct metabolic stages is to stockpile sufficient 
building blocks for new cells (oxidative phase) before enough mate- 
rial is acquired to execute division (reductive, building phase, which 
is followed by the quiescent reductive, charging phase)“*. Importantly, 
acetyl-CoA pools fluctuate drastically, about 10-fold, between the oxi- 
dative and the reductive phases, and the fluctuations in acetyl-CoA 
concentrations are within a range likely to affect the enzymatic activ- 
ity of several KATs**. Synchronous to the yeast metabolic cycle-phase 
oscillations, phase-dependent expression of gene clusters that either 
promote growth (oxidative growth) or restrict growth (reductive 
growth) is initiated**. Strikingly, the expression of the growth-phase 
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Figure 3 | Distinct modes of chromatin-mediated transcriptional control 
by intermediary metabolism products. a, Fasting leads to high acetyl- 
CoA levels in mitochondria and low levels in the nucleus. By contrast, 
during feeding or under high glucose conditions, acetyl-CoA from 
glycolysis is exported to the nuclear-cytosolic compartment. In the nucleus, 
increased acetyl-CoA activates KATs, which acetylate histones, thereby 
creating a permissive state for transcription of genes involved in glucose 
uptake (Glut4) and glycolysis (HkII, Ldha and Pfk!). In this feed-forward 
loop acetyl-CoA transmits the signal of increased nutrient supply to a 
transcriptional program that accelerates the uptake and catabolism of 
glucose to acetyl-CoA as a building block for macromolecule synthesis. b, 
When cells transition from a high-energy environment to glucose depletion, 
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gene group at the end of the oxidative phase depends on acetyl-CoA. 
Supplementation of yeast with diverse carbon sources, including glu- 
cose, galactose, ethanol or acetate, leads to shortening of the yeast 
metabolic cycle**. To generate acetyl-CoA in the absence of the direct 
acetyl-CoA sources glucose or galactose, ethanol is converted to ace- 
tate, which in turn is activated by acetyl-CoA synthetase. The elevated 
levels of acetyl-CoA from any of these precursors correlate with his- 
tone hyperacetylation and increased expression of the growth-related 
gene network, including genes that encode ribosomal RNA and protein 
translation machineries as well as those for amino acid synthesis”. 
Deficiency of the KAT complex SAGA (also known as Gcen5) abro- 
gates both the bulk hyperacetylation of H3 and H4 histones and the 
expression of growth-related genes. The nuclear cytosolic acetyl-CoA 
synthetase (Acs2p) is necessary for histone acetylation when ethanol 
or acetate are the main carbon source”. In conclusion, this elegant 
work in yeast suggests that acetyl-CoA is a driver metabolite of histone 
acetylation and transcriptional control. 

Similarly, observations in mammalian cell culture experiments sug- 
gest that histone acetylation also depends on intracellular acetyl-CoA 
pools. Feeding cells in high glucose concentrations leads to increased 
glycolysis, pyruvate generation and an increase in mitochondrial 
acetyl-CoA. Deletion of ATP-citrate lyase suppresses conversion of 
citrate to nuclear or cytosolic acetyl-CoA and decreases histone acety- 
lation. Although deletion of AceCS1, the mammalian homologue of 
Acs2p, does not affect histone acetylation, high levels of acetate (5 mM) 
in the culture medium can substitute for ATP-citrate lyase deficiency. 
These results suggest that histone acetylation primarily depends on 
glucose-derived, cytosolic pools of acetyl-CoA. Histone acetylation 
during high-energy conditions induces a transcriptionally permissive 
chromatin configuration that allows a feed-forward control mecha- 
nism for the selective expression of genes that regulate cellular pro- 
liferation, lipogenesis and adipocyte differentiation’*** (Fig. 3a). In 
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epigenetic switch preserves energy by suppressing the transcription of 
ribosomal RNA, a highly energy consuming process. c, A model for how two 
molecular sensors of intracellular energy levels might compete for unique 
histone marks of histone H2B. AMPK, which senses low energy levels, 
phosphorylates serine 36 (Ser36) of H2B, whereas OGT O-GlcNAcylates 
Ser36 of H2B when high glucose levels generate UDP-GIcNAc in the 
hexosamine biosynthetic pathway. Ac, acetylation; Me, methylation; 
P, phosphorylation; O-GlcNAc, O-linked N-acetylglucosamine; OGT, 
O-GlcNAc transferase; UDP, uridine diphosphate. 
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contrast to prokaryotes, multicellular organisms have evolved many 
additional regulatory steps of cellular growth, such as growth fac- 
tor signalling and cell-cycle checkpoints, that may override changes 
induced by variations in acetyl-CoA concentrations''. Nevertheless, 
these seminal discoveries in yeast and mammalian cells reveal that 
acetyl-CoA, KATs and HDACs may act as an integrative network, link- 
ing the elevated abundance of acetyl-CoA to downstream pathways of 
energy storage and proliferation. 


Sirtuins as NAD’-sensing HDACs 

As acetyl-CoA levels regulate histone acetylation during feeding condi- 
tions, not surprisingly, the reverse reaction, deacetylation, is also con- 
nected to intracellular energy levels. Among HDACs, sirtuins are the 
prime suspects as metabolic sensors. The beneficial effects of calorie 
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restriction on metabolic, locomotory and cognitive parameters are 
thought to depend on the sensing of the energy carrier NAD” by SIRT 1 
(refs 49, 50). However, questions remain as to whether NAD* levels 
fluctuate under a range of metabolic conditions, such as fasting and 
re-feeding or calorie restriction’. Various experimental models have 
demonstrated how changes in NAD* levels could influence the enzy- 
matic activity of sirtuins, including fluctuations within microdomains at 
the chromatin level’’. NAD‘ levels fluctuate substantially in a circadian 
manner, linking the peripheral clock to the transcriptional regulation of 
metabolism by epigenetic mechanisms involving SIRT1 (ref. 51). The 
core circadian clock machinery, BMAL1 and CLOCK, directly regulates 
expression of nicotinamide phosphoribosyltransferase (NAMPT), the 
rate-limiting enzyme of the NAD" salvage pathway in mice™. SIRT 1 pro- 
tein abundance is relatively stable, but its deacetylase activity depends on 
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Figure 4| Metabolite influencers of complex biological systems. a, 
Epigenetic control of pluripotency by threonine to S-adenosylmethionine 
(SAM) flux. Threonine dehydrogenase (Tdh) is about 200-fold enriched 
in embryonic stem cells compared with differentiated cells. Flux through 
this enzyme routes the amino acid threonine toward SAM production. 
After methyl transfer from SAM to a macromolecule, methionine is 
recovered in the one-carbon metabolism from S-adenosylhomocysteine 
(SAH) utilizing homocysteine and 5-methyl-tetrahydrofolate (THF). 
Deficiency of Tdh or depletion of threonine from the culture medium 
reduces the supply for SAM generation and leads to cellular differentiation 
as well as loss of stem cell markers. When the SAM:SAH ratio drops, SAH 
inhibits methyltransferases, leading to a reduction in methylation marks 
at lysine 4 of histone 3. b, Suppression of oxidative stress by the ketone 
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body 6-hydroxybutyrate (6-OHB). Fasting, calorie restriction or exercise 
elevate production of the ketone body §-OHB in the liver. In peripheral 
cells, B-OHB can either directly inhibit histone deacetylases (HDACs) 

or increase nuclear acetyl-CoA levels. HDAC inhibition and stimulation 
of lysine acetyltransferases (KATs) by acetyl-CoA increases histone 
acetylation resulting in a permissive state for transcription of several 
genes (for example, Foxo3a and Mt?2) of the oxidative damage response. 
Ahcy, S-adenosylhomocysteine hydrolase; BDH, B-hydroxybutyrate 
dehydrogenase; Gcat, glycine C-acetyltransferase; Gldc, glycine 
dehydrogenase (decarboxylating); HMT, histone methytransferase; 
Mthfr, methylenetetrahydrofolate reductase; Mtr, methyltetrahydrofolate- 
homocysteine methyltransferase; Mat2a/b, methionine adenosyltransferase 
2a/b; Me3, trimethylated lysine residue; Sdhl, serine dehydratase. 
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Organismal ageing is genetically controlled’!? and recent experiments 
suggest it is also regulated at the epigenetic level. Histone H3 
methylation marks change during ageing in D. melanogaster and 
humans. In addition, genetic manipulations of components of 
demethylase or methyltransferase protein complexes affect life 
expectancy in C. elegans and D. melanogaster'!®. Remarkably, 
knockdown of the three COMPASS (complex proteins associated 
with Setl1) members in C. elegans — ASH-2, WDR-5 and the histone 
methyltransferase SET-2 — not only extend lifespan in the worm 

in which the knockdown is induced but, unexpectedly, also in the 
next three generations'"*. Gene expression changes associated 


Transgenerational epigenetic inheritance of longevity 


with H3K4me3 complex deficiency are inherited at specific loci in 
the absence of a global reduction of H3K4me3 marks. Whether the 
incomplete chromatin reprogramming of a specific target gene or a 
larger transcriptional cluster is responsible for the lifespan extension 
has yet to be tested. Insulin/IGF1-signalling, TOR signalling and 
calorie restriction through sirtuins are mechanisms that regulate 
lifespan across species!!*""°, Are environmental signals, including 
calorie restriction, able to induce stable epigenetic marks that 
influence complex traits such as the health span and lifespan of our 
children? The mechanisms behind such transgenerational effects are 
only just starting to be explored. 


the presence of NAMPT to generate NAD’, and SIRT 1 enzymatic activity 
oscillations correlate with the circadian production of NAD”. Notably, 
the circadian rhythmicity of NAMPT is abolished in Clock knockout 
mice. When a specific inhibitor, FK866, is used to block NAMPT activity, 
circadian oscillation of NAD* levels are blunted and Sirt1 cyclic activity 
is lost”. The targets of SIRT1 include K9 and K14 of H3 at multiple loci 
of genes that oscillate under circadian control*’. Thus, NAD‘ levels seem 
to directly regulate histone acetylation through the HDAC function of 
SIRT 1 ina circadian manner, suggesting that NAD" is indeed an impor- 
tant determinant for histone deacetylation. 

SIRT 1 regulates another homeostatic circuit that senses low energy 
levels. Ribosomal biogenesis is a highly energy-consuming process in 
eukaryotes, in particular in proliferative tissues, and its production rate 
is tightly linked to cellular energy levels to preserve cellular function 
under restricted substrate availability. A protein complex that contains 
nucleomethylin, the heterochromatin methyltransferase SUV39H1 and 
SIRT1 is a key regulator of this process. Glucose starvation leads to an 
increase in the NAD*:NADH ratio, SIRT 1 activation and deacetylation of 
histone H3K9 at rDNA loci. This allows SUV39H1 to dimethylate H3K9. 
The concomitant structural chromatin switch from loosened euchroma- 
tin to condensed heterochromatin represses ribosomal biogenesis and 
protects cells from energy depletion (Fig. 3b). 

SIRT6, which is also located in the nucleus, is linked to ageing by regu- 
lating telomere stability and inflammation through NF-«B signalling. 
Deacetylation of histone H3K9 seems to be the chromatin modification 
that connects SIRT6 activity with these pathways of ageing*”*. Loss of 
SIRT6 leads to progeria”’, whereas gain of function extends lifespan in 
male mice by 15%”. 

Whether fluctuation of NAD" levels contributes to a change in activ- 
ity of sirtuins remains controversial, particularly because classic stud- 
ies show that intracellular NAD" levels are kept constant even under 
changing metabolic conditions, including starvation’*”’. However, as 
discussed later, whole-cell or whole-tissue measurement of concen- 
trations might mask compartment-specific differences of NAD"; for 
example, mitochondrial compared with nuclear. Importantly, recent 
experiments indicate that SIRT1 phosphorylated by adrenergic recep- 
tor signalling (through cAMP-PKA activation) becomes activated by 
lower NAD* concentrations than unphosphorylated SIRT 1 (ref. 60). 
In addition, nutritional supplementation with nicotinamide riboside, 
a precursor of NAD‘, leads to elevated intracellular concentrations of 
NAD‘, activation of Sirt1 and enhanced oxidative metabolism in mice”. 
A recent study identified a positive allosteric site adjacent to the enzyme 
domain of SIRT 1 that is necessary for the enzyme to be activated by 
the red wine component resveratrol”. An intriguing possibility is that 
resveratrol mimics an endogenous allosteric metabolite for SIRT 1 (ref. 
63). Clearly, more work will be necessary to gain a full understanding of 
sirtuin regulation and the relative role of NAD* fluctuations and other 
regulatory mechanisms. 
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Other connections 

Adenosine-monophosphate-activated protein kinase (AMPK) is an atypi- 
cal kinase that senses changes in AMP:ATP ratios and computes these into 
post-translational phosphorylation reactions of key regulators of whole- 
body and cellular energy levels, cellular stress response and cell-cycle con- 
trol™. Strikingly, AMPK phosphorylates histone H2B at serine 36 and 
thereby regulates the transcription of genes involved in the genotoxic and 
cellular metabolic stress response pathways” (Fig. 3c). Remarkably, the 
same residue of histone H2B can also be modified by O-GlcNAcylation by 
OGT, suggesting possible competition between the two modifications for 
H2BS36, although the biological relevance for such competition remains 
to be shown experimentally. Nevertheless, this could be a vivid example of 
a reciprocal regulation of a chromatin mark by two cellular energy sensors 
for low (AMPK) and high (OGT) energy levels. 


Metabolic influencers of biological systems 
Unique metabolites can also influence transcriptional programs, control- 
ling stem-cell biology, cancer and ageing. 


Methyl-donor requirement for pluripotency 

The discovery by Yamanaka and colleagues that differentiated cells can 
be reprogrammed to induced pluripotent stem cells (iPSCs) has opened 
up the exciting prospect of tissue replacement therapies for degenerative 
diseases®. Reprogramming involves the reversal of the epigenetic land- 
scape acquired during development” (see the Review by Apostolou and 
Hochedlinger in this Insight™). In vitro differentiation of mouse embry- 
onic stem (ES) cells to embryonic bodies is associated with marked com- 
positional changes in their metabolome, including an accumulation of 
metabolites related to one-carbon metabolism, threonine metabolism 
and acetyl-CoA generation™. Withdrawal of threonine or genetic dele- 
tion of threonine dehydrogenase (Tdh), which converts threonine to 
2-amino-3-ketobutyrate as a supply branch for one-carbon metabolism, 
completely represses proliferation of mouse ES cells and commits them to 
differentiation. This effect is unique to threonine and does not occur when 
any other amino acid is experimentally omitted. The distinct metabolic 
composition of pluripotent cells is achieved by a marked upregulation 
of Tdh in mouse ES cells (200-fold more than mouse embryonic fibro- 
blasts (MEBs))”. A recent study links these findings to levels of H3K4me3 
(ref. 70) (Fig. 4a). When MEFs are reprogrammed to iPSCs, they acquire 
a metabolite pattern that resembles mouse ES cells, including a pathway 
enrichment of enzymatic reactions that feed one-carbon metabolism. 
This pathway starts with the amino acid threonine, which is converted 
in two steps to glycine and acetyl-CoA. Glycine donates a methyl group 
to derive 5-methyl-tetrahydrofolate from tetrahydrofolate, leading to 
increased levels of SAM. An unidentified methyltransferase responds 
to the increased flux in the threonine-SAM pathway and specifically 
trimethylates H3K4. Notably, the product of the methylation reaction, 
SAH, acts as a negative feedback regulator for methyltransferases, further 
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supporting the model that SAM:SAH ratio regulates histone methylation. 
Like withdrawal of threonine, inhibition of Tdh in mouse ES cells results 
in decreased SAM:SAH ratios anda selective reduction of H3K4me2 and 
H3K4me3. The biological consequence are an impaired growth of ES 
cells and loss of pluripotency, suggesting that rapid metabolic flux from 
threonine to SAM is required to maintain a chromatin signature associ- 
ated with pluripotency. The relevance of this regulatory system in human 
stem cells is currently unclear. 


Oncometabolites and a metabolite tumour suppressor 

Epigenetic processes are involved in the causation and progression of 
many cancers. Systematic profiling of the ‘cancer epigenome’ over the past 
decade has determined a large number of altered chromatin marks across 
the genome that are associated with tumours that potentially regulate gene 
expression and genome stability”. Increasingly, this rapidly evolving field 
is merging with cancer metabolism. Nearly all proliferating cancer cells 
adopt a metabolic state tailored to their specific energetic needs for rapid 
proliferation and growth, a metabolic condition termed the Warburg 
effect”. In brief, cancer cells shift from a mitochondrial oxidative metabo- 
lism to an aerobic glycolytic metabolism that provides small metabolites, 
including acetyl-CoA, as building blocks for the increased macromolecule 
synthesis that is necessary for rapid division and growth. For example, 
the oncogenic pyruvate kinase isoform M2 is a glycolytic enzyme that 
promotes aerobic glycolysis in cancer cells”. 

Emerging evidence indicates that metabolites can alter tumour 
properties through epigenetic mechanisms. In numerous cancers, pre- 
dominantly glioblastoma and acute myeloid leukaemia, isocitrate dehy- 
drogenase isoforms 1 and 2 (IDH1 and IDH2) contain hot spots for 
somatic mutations in or near their enzymatic pockets”™. Intriguingly, only 
one of the two alleles is affected by the mutation, giving rise to a heteroge- 
neous pool of wild-type and mutant proteins. Interestingly, the mutated 
form gains a neomorphic enzymatic property and converts the normal 
product of IDH, a-KG, in a sequential reaction to 2-hydroxyglutarate, 
resulting in drastically elevated tissue concentrations”. 2-Hydroxyglutar- 
ate is a competitive inhibitor of several a-KG-dependent dioxygenases, 
including the histone demethylase KDM4C and the TET hydroxylases. 
Thus, the inhibition of such dioxygenases by 2-hydroxyglutarate might 
help to maintain cells in an undifferentiated state, potentially priming 
them for malignant transformation”. 

Butyrate is a potent inhibitor of several HDACs (with a half-maximal 
inhibitory concentration (IC;) of 90 uM in HT-29 colon-carcinoma- 
derived cells)’”’. This short-chain fatty acid is produced at high con- 
centrations in the lumen of the colon from dietary fibres and provides 
the main energy source for colonocytes, in which it is rapidly oxidized 
to acetyl-CoA*”’. A diet rich in fibre is thought to prevent colitis and 
colon cancer in humans”. Recent findings support the model that 
butyrate regulates transcriptional programs involved in proliferation 
of colon cells®’. High levels of butyrate (about 5 mM), which occur at 
the epithelial wall of the proximal colon, inhibit the enzymatic activity 
of class I/II HDACs. Loss of HDAC activity increases lysine acety- 
lation of H3 and regulates a transcriptional program that decreases 
proliferation. By contrast, due to diffusion dynamics, cells in the colon 
crypts are exposed to 10-fold lower concentrations of butyrate (around 
0.5 uM). At this low concentration, negligible effects on HDAC activ- 
ity occur in vitro. Nevertheless, radiotracer flux studies show that 
butyrate-derived acetyl-CoA is removed from the mitochondria by the 
citrate shuttle and contributes to histone acetylation in a reaction that 
is dependent on ATP-citrate lyase. This ATP-citrate-lyase-dependent 
histone acetylation targets a different gene subset than high-butyrate, 
HDAC-dependent, histone acetylation and includes key regulators that 
promote cellular proliferation. The proposed purpose of this concen- 
tration-dependent transcriptional control is to stimulate the growth 
of progenitors in the colon crypts, while maintaining quiescence of 
luminal cells*’. The metabolism of colon cancer cells shifts to aerobic 
glycolysis and throttle B-oxidation, leading to increased butyrate lev- 
els that match the high luminal concentrations. The resulting direct 
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inhibition of HDACs activates anti-proliferative and apoptotic genes 
and may explain the anti-cancer effects that have been described for 
butyrate’. Whether a fibre-rich diet sufficiently increases butyrate lev- 
els beyond the normal levels of these short-chain fatty acids to explain 
an anti-cancer effect by HDAC inhibition remains to be addressed. 


Ketone bodies, oxidative stress and ageing 

Ketone bodies are produced mainly in the liver as alternative energy 
substrates when the glucose supply drops critically during fasting”. 
Neurons and other peripheral tissues avidly resorb and consume ketone 
bodies as a carbon source for ATP production. Prolonged fasting, calo- 
rie restriction, strenuous exercise or ketogenic diets are associated with 
increases in serum concentrations of the ketone body B-hydroxybutyrate 
(6-OHB) from micromolar to millmolar concentrations (about 2-6 mM). 
A protective effect of ketogenic diets on survival of neurons in models 
of Alzheimer’s and Parkinson's disease was described 10 years ago™’. In 
addition, a reduction of reactive oxygen species, by-products of mito- 
chondrial oxidative metabolism, is observed during calorie restriction and 
ketogenic diets“. B-OHB is structurally similar to butyrate. Most intrigu- 
ingly, B-OHB also acts as an inhibitor of HDACs* (Fig. 4b). Inhibition of 
HDACI, 3 and 4 by this endogenous metabolite increases acetylation of 
histone H3K9 and K14 and establishes a permissive chromatin configu- 
ration for expression of several key components of the oxidative damage 
response in the kidney. These include the longevity-associated transcrip- 
tion factor Foxo3a and the metallothionein Mt2. This example illustrates 
how B-OHB, a metabolite used as a circulating glucose-sparing energy 
source, can also serve as a signalling molecule that regulates a unique 
transcriptional program associated with a specific metabolic condition 
(fasting or exercise). 


Persistent epigenetic changes induced by nutrients 

The influence of DNA and chromatin modifications on transcription 
regulation may help to translate transient metabolic states into more stable 
transcriptional states that persist and affect phenotypes over extended 
periods of time. An example of this hypothesis has come from studies in 
the honeybee (Apis mellifera). Feeding ‘royal jelly’ to the future queen has 
a fundamental impact on adult morphology, behaviour and longevity** 
and also changes DNA methylation and gene expression patterns. Geneti- 
cally identical larvae that do not receive the royal jelly develop into sterile 
workers. How royal-jelly feeding leads to the changes in these complex 
traits and gene expression patterns is unknown. 

During vertebrate development, DNA and histone methylation pat- 
terns become stabilized and are retained throughout life. Genes that are 
subject to changes in initially fixed epigenetic states are termed metasta- 
ble epialleles. This epigenetic drift occurs in response to intrinsic and 
environmental factors and has been described in monozygotic twins”. 
Although the epigenome is indistinguishable during early life, the overall 
content and genomic distribution of both DNA methylation and histone 
acetylation differ substantially among monozygotic twins”. Relatively 
little is known about how chromatin modifications acquired in post- 
mitotic, adult tissues become stabilized and influence transcription and 
disease risks for extended periods of time. Diabetic patients who main- 
tain intense glucose control and near-to-normal glycosylated HbA Ic, 
remain at increased risk of macrovascular complications and diabetic 
organ damage even years after the initial diagnosis”. The mechanisms 
of this ‘glycaemic memory are not well understood, but persistence of a 
chronic inflammation is believed to have a role”. Primary human aortic 
cells show changes to H3K9 and H3K14, and to H3K4me2 and H3K4me3 
in response to increased glucose exposure ”. Interestingly, when endothe- 
lial cells are isolated from diabetic mice, or exposed to high-glucose bouts 
before switching to a low-glucose medium, long-term activation of several 
key inflammatory genes persists. For example, chronic pro-inflammatory 
gene expression correlates with an increase of H3K4 methylation and the 
suppression of H3K9me2 and me3 marks at the NF-kB-p65 promoter”. 
Given that cardiovascular disease remains the number one cause of death 
in industrialized countries and the rising epidemic of obesity and diabetes, 
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Figure 5 | Epigenetic drift and transgenerational inheritance of disease 
risks. DNA methylation and histone marks are established during embryonic 
development to maintain cell lineage commitment. After birth the chromatin 
landscape retains a dynamic configuration throughout life. Changes of 
chromatin marks within a gene locus, termed epigenetic drift, occur in 
response to nutritional, metabolic, environmental or pathological signals 
and are part of homeostatic adaptations. When adverse epigenetic drift 
compromises a cell’s capacity to adequately respond to challenges, disease 
susceptibility increases stochastically. Under some circumstances epigenetic 
marks may escape epigenetic reprogramming during gametogenesis and 

be inherited by subsequent generations. Transgenerational inheritance 

of epigenetic regulation would contribute to disease susceptibility by 
transmitting an acquired epigenetic predisposition to the next generation 
independently of genetically inherited risk factors. 


the implications ofa glycaemic memory seem relatively underappreciated. 
In vivo models that can be used to capture epigenetic changes in response 
to temporarily restricted exposure to ‘epigenetically toxic’ metabolites 
such as glucose are urgently needed. 


Inheritance of epigenetic traits 

Changes in the chromatin landscape that accumulate during develop- 
ment and adulthood are actively reprogrammed during gametogenesis'®. 
Despite this apparent ‘new start for a new life} some epigenetic informa- 
tion in response to environmental factors resists reprogramming and is 
thereby transmitted to the next generation™. 

The first example of transgenerational inheritance of longevity was 
recently reported in C. elegans. This multifactorial trait, increased lifespan, 
is associated with the loss of specific histone methylation marks and per- 
sists for three generations (Box 1). The study of epigenetic inheritance of 
complex traits, such as diabetes, obesity and ageing, is a rapidly evolving, 
exciting new frontier; however, evidence for an inheritable component of 
epigenetic gene regulation in response to nutrients is mostly correlative 
and little mechanistic insight exists so far. Two classic epidemiological 
studies analysed how exposure to undernutrition or overnutrition dur- 
ing intrauterine development relates to the risk of metabolic disease in 
first- and second-generation descendents*””*. The first study found that 
children of mothers who endured the severe Dutch famine of 1944 had 
a low birth weight, but significantly increased risk of adiposity in later 
life’’. The second cohort study investigated the risk for metabolic disease 
in response to food supply fluctuations in the remote region of Overkalix 
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in northern Sweden. Notably, the prevalence of cardiovascular disease and 
diabetes was elevated, and longevity decreased, in grandsons of grand- 
fathers who were well fed between 8 and 12 years of agecompared with 
those for whom availability to food was poor between the same ages”. In 
mamumnals, several experimental studies have established a generational 
transmission of adverse metabolic phenotypes in response to undernutri- 
tion or overnutrition in the parent generation”. These results have to be 
regarded with caution, however, because no mechanistic link between 
the pathological outcomes and specific chromatin-based mechanisms 
have been shown. 

A complication for studying epigenetic transmission in mammals is 
to separate direct effects on the maternal germ line from intra-uterine 
exposure of the offspring. Several studies have tested the contribution 
of paternal inheritance in response to changes in metabolic conditions. 
Pre-mating exposure of male mice to fasting affects serum glucose in 
the offspring of both genders”. Both male and female offspring show an 
upregulation of genes involved in lipid and cholesterol biosynthesis in the 
liver in response to a paternal low-protein diet”. Modest but reproducible 
changes in DNA methylation in an enhancer region of Ppara — which 
encodes a nuclear receptor that functions as a key regulator of adaptive 
fasting response in mice, including gluconeogenic and ketogenic gene 
expression — have been described". A landmark study in rats links 
paternal diet to insulin-producing B-cell dysfunction specifically in female 
offspring”. Chronic feeding with a high-fat diet alters expression of islet 
genes associated with glucose metabolism and impairs glucose tolerance 
as well as insulin sensitivity in the next generation’. Again, these interest- 
ing findings are so far correlative and mechanistic insights are required 
to establish a clear link between nutritional conditions and heritable 
chromatin-mediated changes in gene regulation. 


Perspective and challenges 

The discovery of endogenous metabolites that help to drive transcrip- 
tional programs as rheostat inputs or feed-forward signals for cell-fate 
decisions is a fascinating example of the integration of multiple cellu- 
lar functions. All of the connections that exist between metabolites and 
transcriptional regulators have probably not been discovered yet. The 
generation of large data sets that provide information on DNA methyla- 
tion, histone modification and nucleosome positioning on a genome- 
wide basis, particularly the ENCODE project™, will be important tools 
in this effort. In addition, metabolomics, proteomics and whole-genome 
sequencing methods allow the measurement of compartment-specific 
metabolic states, which can then be correlated with chromatin states and 
gene expression. 

However, given the complex traits that are regulated by chromatin- 
mediated mechanisms, it will be difficult to extrapolate discoveries from 
simple experimental models such as yeast and mammalian cell culture 
systems to the complexity of a whole organism. Future efforts will there- 
fore need to focus on the role of organ-, age- and disease-specific meta- 
bolic changes in the regulation of specific enzymes. 


Metabolic epigenetic reprogramming 

These findings also raise a number of crucial questions. For example, 
how do specific dietary interventions, such as calorie restriction or 
ketogenic diets, affect chromatin and transcription and lead to beneficial 
effects on metabolic health? In addition, do changes in diet or changes in 
metabolism that are associated with obesity lead to epigenetic drift with 
the potential of transgenerational inheritance? The growing epidemic 
of obesity and metabolic disease in the Western world is of particular 
concern. If metabolic changes associated with obesity indeed lead to 
epigenetic changes, some of those could be inherited transgeneration- 
ally and lead to epigenetic predisposition to metabolic disease in subse- 
quent generations. If this is the case, a potential vicious cycle develops 
(Fig. 5). In this model of ‘inherited genetic drift, epigenetic modifications 
acquired during chronological ageing reduce the capacity for homeostatic 
responses’. Some of these marks may be passed on to the next generation 
(or generations) through incomplete reprogramming in the germ line™. 
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The high prevalence of obesity and cardiovascular disease is thought to 
be responsible for the recently observed decrease in life expectancy. 
Understanding the influence of nutrients, metabolites and other envi- 
ronmental factors on the metabolic landscape and its influence on the 
epigenome will probably open up new therapeutic strategies. Could the 
DNA methylation and histone modification patterns be reprogrammed 
before conception or during development to erase the altered epigenome? 
The enzymes controlling epigenetic modifications will probably represent 
a fertile ground for the discovery of new drug targets, and clinical trials of 
histone modifier drugs are under way for various diseases'®* (see Review 
by Helin and Dhanak in this Insight’). 


Biomarker sensors 
As already discussed for NAD* and SIRT1, a full understanding of the 
nexus between intermediary metabolites and chromatin regulators 
will require the development of highly sensitive and selective sensors 
that measure metabolite concentrations in different organs and cellular 
compartments. New tools have been developed to measure NADPH", 
SAM", malonyl- CoA!” and activated AMPK”. The use of these fluores- 
cence-based reporters will allow key questions to be answered. For exam- 
ple, comparing the nuclear, cytosolic and mitochondrial concentrations 
of distinct metabolites or measurement of tissue gradients of metabolites. 
A peroxidase sensor, HyPer, has shown that leukocytes are recruited to a 
wound zone by a local hydrogen peroxide gradient in vivo'"’. Similarly, 
metabolite sensors could be used in translucent zebrafish (Danio rerio) 
to measure the distribution of epigenetic regulator metabolites in vari- 
ous disease models across tissue gradients or with subcellular resolution. 
The previously predicted regulation of epigenetic programs by metabo- 
lites is emerging as an important mechanism of biological integration of 
distinct cellular functions. Much remains to be discovered, and the study 
of crosstalk between metabolism and epigenetic regulators will probably 
bring a more integrated understanding of cellular and organismal func- 
tioning and, possibly, new therapeutic opportunities. = 
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Topology of mammalian developmental 
enhancers and their regulatory landscapes 


Wouter de Laat’ & Denis Duboule”” 


How a complex animal can arise from a fertilized egg is one of the oldest and most fascinating questions of biology, the 
answer to which is encoded in the genome. Body shape and organ development, and their integration into a functional 
organism all depend on the precise expression of genes in space and time. The orchestration of transcription relies mostly 
on surrounding control sequences such as enhancers, millions of which form complex regulatory landscapes in the non- 
coding genome. Recent research shows that high-order chromosome structures make an important contribution to 
enhancer functionality by triggering their physical interactions with target genes. 


ccess to animal genome sequences has revealed that the level 

of complexity of an organism does not relate to its number 

of genes. Mammals are more complex in morphology and 
behaviour than roundworms, but their genomes both contain around 
20,000 genes. Various parameters can contribute to increased com- 
plexity, such as the extent of protein modifications or the diversity of 
splicing patterns. Pleiotropy is another possible contributor, whereby 
genes acquire multiple functional tasks at different times and places 
either during development or in adult life. In this case, gene regu- 
lation, rather than function, had to evolve to associate regulatory 
alternatives to particular genes. Although gene transcription is initi- 
ated at promoters, which recruit the basal transcription machinery, 
these sequences have little impact on transcription control during 
development and hence this latter task mostly relies on enhancers’. 

Enhancers are sequence modules that contain binding motifs for 
transcription factors. They are preferentially located in the non-cod- 
ing part of the genome, at various distances from their target genes””. 
In mammals, more than 95% of the genome is non-coding and large 
gene deserts can sometimes span several megabases. The recent 
development of high-throughput methods has made it possible to 
systematically search for enhancers; millions of such regulatory mod- 
ules have been predicted’, with 40% of our genome now estimated 
to carry some regulatory potential’. The importance of enhancers 
for normal development and disease is further underscored by the 
fact that disease-associated single nucleotide polymorphisms (SNPs) 
often co-localize with these modules’. In addition, congenital dis- 
eases and cancers can be induced by chromosomal rearrangements 
that affect the regulatory neighbourhoods of target genes”®. 

With so many more potential enhancers than genes, an outstanding 
task is to functionally connect mammalian regulatory sequences to 
target genes. In this context, the three-dimensional (3D) configura- 
tion of the genome is important because it must accommodate the 
physical contacts between promoters and distant enhancers. Chro- 
mosome conformation studies and genetic analyses of representa- 
tive loci have recently started to uncover the complex and versatile 
mechanisms behind target gene selection and enhancer landscape 
recruitment. In this Review, we discuss a few specific cases involv- 
ing long-range gene regulation in mammals to illustrate emerging 
principles whereby remote enhancers can achieve their functions in 
complex genomic environments. 


Evolution of mammalian enhancer landscapes 
Vertebrate genomes are unique in that they contain large gene deserts 
with enhancers acting over distances in the megabase range (see ref. 9 
for a review). Invertebrate species studied so far tend to have more 
local regulatory controls, which can often be recapitulated by short 
transgenes, such has been shown for the roundworm Caenorhabdi- 
tis elegans. Admittedly, in Drosophila, gene regulation during devel- 
opment is complex, with multiple enhancers acting on individual 
genes’° and some loci controlled by series of intricate enhancers". 
However, these enhancer-promoter interactions generally occur over 
distances shorter than 50 kb (see for example ref. 12) (Fig. 1). 

The apparent restriction of megabase-sized regulations to verte- 
brate genomes is puzzling. It has been argued that the emergence 
of vertebrates was accompanied by a burst of pleiotropy and gene 
multi-functionality, such that crucial gene functions were co-opted 
for a variety of additional tasks (see refs 13 and 14 for references). 
This was probably achieved by multiplication of enhancers per gene 
of interest — a process triggered by the two genome duplications that 
occurred at the root of this taxon. Duplications made task-sharing 
among paralogous genes possible and may thus have given dupli- 
cated genes the licence to evolve additional regulations”. Asa result, 
many vertebrate genes that are essential for important developmen- 
tal pathways and active at different places and times (for example, 
Hox, Pax, Fgf, Bmp and Hh), have been kept in several paralogous 
copies and display complex regulatory landscapes. 


Finding regulatory sequences 

The complexity of the mammalian regulatory genome is revealed 
by the analysis of transgenic mice carrying a transposable reporter 
gene cassette'° used as an enhancer trap’’. The staining of hundreds 
of embryos with an insertion at different genomic locations showed 
that the minimal promoter was silent at 40% of the integration 
sites. In nearly 60% of the embryos, however, the reporter gene was 
active, usually with tissue-restricted expression, showing its capac- 
ity to integrate resident regulatory signals. These specific patterns 
often followed that of the nearest gene. Tissue-specific transcription 
was also detected near housekeeping genes, suggesting that ubiqui- 
tous transcription may result from the integration of various spe- 
cific cues. Although integration sites located hundreds of kilobases 
apart could give rise to the same expression patterns, elsewhere in 
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the genome distinct transcription patterns were identified between 
integration sites separated by only few kilobases, making the mouse 
genome a regulatory jungle’® (Fig. 2 and Box 1). 

This perception is supported by the systematic mapping of 
enhancers, carried out either by looking at particular chromatin 
features associated with enhancer activity, or by multi-species align- 
ments of non-coding DNA sequence in syntenic regions (Table 1). 
Although the latter approach has identified many enhancers genome 
wide'’, enhancers may diverge in their sequences between species”. 
Nevertheless, DNA sequence is the prime determinant of transcrip- 
tion factor binding; when a human chromosome was introduced into 
mice, both the murine transcription factor binding profiles and the 
resultant gene expression patterns across the human chromosome 
were nearly identical when compared with human hepatocytes”. 
Therefore, DNA motifs allowing enhancer prediction must exist 
and, by using experimentally derived enhancer motifs as inputs 
for machine-learning algorithms, several groups recently made 
accurate predictions”. 

Transcription-factor-binding to DNA creates chromatin signa- 
tures that can also be used to experimentally identify enhancers. 
Such signatures include the local opening up of chromatin (uncov- 
ered by DNasel sensitivity*”), the presence of transcription factors 
and co-factors such as p300 and the deposition of histone marks such 
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Figure 1 | Variations in long-range gene regulation. Differences exist 
between the enhancer-promoter distances of yeast, Drosophila and mice. 
Hypothetical and representative gene loci are shown with yeast locus 

in which very few enhancers, or upstream activating sequences (UAS), 
are usually found; those that are, exist within 1 kb (up to maximum 

of a few kilobases) of the promoter. In Drosophila, often multiple 
enhancers exist and they are usually located within 10 kb of the promoter. 
Occasionally, they are found at distances of up to 100 kb, and some 
complex developmental regulatory landscapes have been reported, for 
example the BX-C locus, which stretches over distances of around 300 kb, 
but such intricate regulations do not seem to be the rule in Drosophila. 

In mammals, shown here in mice, regulatory landscapes found around 
developmental genes often extend over several hundred kilobases to more 
than 1 Mb. The two rounds of genome duplication that accompanied 

the emergence of vertebrates may have allowed for additional regulatory 
complexity to develop, owing to the release of constraints associated with 
the target gene, thus triggering the de novo evolution of enhancers and the 
diversification of their use. As a result, different paralogous landscapes 
display various enhancer combinations (coloured squares). Concomitantly, 
large gene deserts may have evolved to prevent bystander effects and 
regulatory interferences. 
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as monomethylation of histone H3 lysine 4 (H3K4) and acetylation 
of H3K27, as assayed by chromatin immunoprecipitation (ChIP). 
Systematic mapping by these methods across cell types have uncov- 
ered millions of sites with regulatory potential, most of them recog- 
nizable only in a tissue-specific manner”. 


Functional screens for enhancers 

Predicted enhancers should be validated in functional essays. Trans- 
genic animals are typically used for this purpose and can validate up 
to 90% of the inserted DNA sequences. Recently, self-transcribing 
active regulatory region sequencing (STARR-seq) has facilitated 
screens based on enhancer activity, whereby candidate sequences 
stimulate their own transcription”. Enhancer strength in one par- 
ticular cellular context is thus reflected by the abundance of the 
corresponding transcripts. When applied to Drosophila S2 cells in 
which 11 million random fragments were tested for activity, a num- 
ber of interesting observations were made. For example, 5% of the 
5,499 regions displaying enhancer activity were bona fide transcrip- 
tion start sites, showing that, to some extent, promoters may also 
enhance transcription. Many strong enhancers were mapped near 
housekeeping genes, and often multiple enhancers (five or more) 
seemed to target the same gene, including housekeeping genes, fur- 
ther suggesting that ubiquitous expression may also be controlled 
by complex networks of tissue-specific enhancers rather than being 
a promoter-intrinsic feature. 

When compared with DNasel and various ChIP profiles obtained 
from S2 cells, a third of the enhancer sequences scored by STARR-seq 
were within a repressive chromatin configuration, often near silent, 
important developmental genes. These sequences lacked H3K27ac 
but carried H3K27me3 (reflecting Polycomb-mediated repression) 
and H3K4mel (a modification found at enhancers). These sequences 
were thus recognized as functional enhancers, but they were actively 
silenced”. This emphasizes a limitation associated with all enhancer 
screening methods; although a given DNA sequence may display 
regulatory capacity, it may not exert this property in its physiological 
context, raising the need not only to evaluate enhancer functionali- 
ties by genetic approaches in their natural environment, but also to 
study in some detail the nature of these environments. Chromo- 
some topology has become an important parameter in this context, 
because it accommodates the wiring between enhancers and their 
target endogenous genes. Therefore, enhancer action must be con- 
sidered in the 3D structure of the genome. 


Enhancer action through DNA looping 
The development of chromosome conformation capture (3C) tech- 
nologies” has advanced our understanding of regulatory inter- 
actions in the 3D genome. 3C considers the amount of ligation 
products between cross-linked DNA segments as a function of their 
contact frequencies in vivo. Originally designed for the analysis of 
one-to-one contacts between selected pairs of genomic sequences, 
high-throughput variants now allow the assessment of one-to-all 
(4C), many-to-many (5C) or all-to-all (Hi-C) contacts, thus provid- 
ing distinct details about chromatin topology”. Using the B-globin 
(also known as Hbb) locus, 3C studies showed that globin genes 
form tissue- and differentiation-specific contacts with the distant 
locus control region (LCR), thus illustrating that spatial proximity 
to enhancers can increase promoter activity’. Presumably, this 
proximity increases the local concentration of DNA binding mod- 
ules, causing a nearby accumulation of cognate transcription factors 
at the promoter that strengthens its transcriptional output. 
Transcription itself is not required for the formation of enhancer- 
promotor loops”; however, the loops are required for transcrip- 
tion, as confirmed by enhancer—-promoter loops engineered at the 
B-globin locus in vivo’. In mouse cells that lack the erythroid- 
specific transcription factor Gatal, chromatin loops are absent and 
globin genes are silent. Although the Gatal-associated protein Ldb1 
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Figure 2 | The mammalian regulatory jungle. A model of three hypothetical 
genes (yellow, red and green) and their hypothetical expression pattern at a 
given stage of embryonic development are shown. Embryos coloured blue 
show the activity of a given reporter gene integrated at different chromosomal 
locations (adapted from ref. 16). They illustrate that genomic context 

critically determines expression patterns. Thus, a, various insertion sites may 
display comparable expression patterns despite being spread over a large 
chromosomal interval. Note that these reporter genes incorporate most of 


is no longer recruited to the B-globin gene promoter, it still binds to 
the LCR through other transcription factors. When artificial zinc 
fingers were used to force recruitment of Ldb1 to the B-globin pro- 
moter, looping with the LCR was induced in Gata1-null cells leading 
to robust transcription activation’. Likewise, an isolated human 
LCR introduced into transgenic mice at an ectopic site was capable 
of trans-activating an endogenous B-globin gene located on another 
chromosome only in those cells in which an inter-chromosomal con- 
tact was established™*. Both studies show that contacts are necessary 
for enhancers to activate transcription. 


Pre-established compared with de novo formed loops 
Enhancer—promoter loops have now been identified at many loci. 
However, the presence of such loops is not necessarily associated 
with an active transcriptional outcome, suggesting that some loci 
display a spatial configuration, which is poised for transcription. 
This permissive situation is in contrast to loops that are initiated 
at the time of transcriptional activation because of an instructive 
process (Fig. 3). In such a permissive situation, a regulatory land- 
scape exists in a preformed 3D conformation that can be used in 
any cell type by tissue-specific transcription factors for efficient 
transcription activation’. In the instructive model, it is the de novo 
establishment of a chromatin configuration triggered by specific 
transcription factors, for example by looping, which will cause tran- 
scriptional activation. Studies on a restricted number of loci have 
highlighted these various alternatives. 

Enhancer-promoter loops at the a-globin (also known as Hba) 
and B-globin gene loci are formed exclusively in erythroid cells, with 
interaction frequencies increasing during erythroid maturation*””. 
In addition, loop formation depends on the presence of erythroid- 
specific transcription factors such as KIf1 and Gatal (refs 38, 39). 
Likewise, the contacts between the SatB1 gene and its enhancer 
landscape found in a 800 kb large flanking gene deserts, are formed 
de novo in thymocytes in which SatB1 is transcribed at high levels” 
(Fig. 3b). Therefore, in both cases, tissue-specific factors are neces- 
sary to trigger long-range contacts, specifically in tissues that require 
high transcriptional output. 

By contrast, evidence for preformed configurations has been 
found both at the Hox (discussed later) and the Shh gene loci. Shh 
expression in posterior limb buds is necessary for correct limb devel- 
opment"! and is controlled by an enhancer (ZRS) located 1 Mb away, 
within an intron of the Lmbr1 gene. Mutations in the ZRS cause poly- 
dactylies in both humans and mice*”’. Despite this large distance, 
the ZRS loops and contacts the Shh locus**. This loop, however, is 
not specific for posterior limb cells because privileged contacts are 
already observed in embryonic stem cells in which Shh is inactive”. 
Also, contacts between the enhancer region and the promoter occur 


the regulatory activities acting on the downstream gene shown in yellow. b, 
Often, the reporter gene incorporates the enhancer activities that control the 
expression of one the nearest genes (red gene). c, Tissue-specific reporter gene 
expression can sometimes be seen at sites close to housekeeping genes (green 
gene). In addition, two closely linked integration sites may show very distinct 
expression patterns that reveal highly localized regulatory circuits. d, At some 
chromosomal sites, the reporter gene is inactive and apparently not capable of 
capturing enhancer activity. 


even in the absence of the enhancer itself“ and the ZRS activity can 
be expanded to ectopic sites in the limb bud whenever mutations 
recruit new sets of transcription factors**. This suggests the exist- 
ence of a preformed topology that organizes the physical proximity 
between the ZRS and its target Shh gene. In this view, the locus may 
be in a ‘permissive configuration and tissue-specific transcription 
factors acting through the ZRS would merely select and consolidate 
an existing structure. The transcription factors p53 and FOXO3 
seem to act similarly through pre-existing chromatin loops”. 
These two proteins are not developmental regulators, however, but 
factors required for cell proliferation and survival. 

Preformed, permissive structures potentially offer some regula- 
tory benefits. They may help to target enhancers to a gene of interest, 
thereby preventing bystander activation of unrelated neighbouring 
genes”. Transcriptional activation may also be simpler to imple- 
ment, because it may only involve slight and discrete variations in 
internal contacts within a largely conserved structure, in a way that 
is related to allosteric transitions of single molecules*. Finally, the 
existence of preformed and as yet inactive regulatory landscapes 
could have been a rich playground for the emergence of new enhanc- 
ers, because both the basic structural context and the transcriptional 
outcome would be available and ready to be hijacked by factors with 
distinct tissue specificities. 


Promoter contact networks 

High-throughput variants of 3C technology allow the simultaneous 
analysis of contacts made by multiple promoters. Comprehensive 
studies of such long-range promoter interactions have either used 5C 
to interrogate contacts across 1% of the genome” or the ChIA-PET 
approach”. ChIA-PET combines ChIP with a 3C strategy to uncover 
the chromatin loops formed by genomic sites that are bound by a 
protein of interest (in this case, RNA polymerase II)*’. Both 5C and 
ChIA-PET studies have shown that most promoters are engaged 
in chromatin loops, often in cell-type-specific manners. Using 5C, 
contacts were found with sites showing enhancer-type chromatin 
signatures and with sites bound by CCCTC-binding factor (CTCF), 
a chromatin architecture protein known to be involved in loop 
formation” and chromatin organization. However, most contacts 
were with ‘unclassified’ sites without any recognizable chromatin 
or sequence mark”. 

Inter-promoter contacts were also discovered by ChIA-PET and 
preferentially occurred between genes displaying coordinated 
expression. In vitro reporter assays further suggested that promoters 
can enhance each other’s activity”’. Although it is often assumed that 
enhancers target the nearest gene, 5C data suggest that this is true in 
only 7% of cases. In addition, nearly 80% of long-range DNA con- 
tacts remained unaffected when intervening sequences were bound 
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BOX1 
Regulatory landscapes in 
mammalian genomes 


@ Around 20,000 genes 

@ More than 10° enhancers (potential regulatory sequences) 

@ About four enhancers contact an active gene on average per 
cell type? 

@ Average enhancer-promoter loop size™ is 120 kb 

@ Largest enhancer-promoter distance so far (SOX9, Pierre Robin 
disease)”* is 1,300 kb 

@ 545 gene deserts (>640 kb, that is, top 3% largest deserts)’”° 

© Largest gene desert’? is 5.1 Mb 


by CTCE, challenging the idea that the major role of this protein is 
to block enhancer-promoter contacts. Finally, at least 10% of distal 
sites were engaged in contacts with multiple genes and, likewise, 
many genes formed contacts with more than one distant site”. 

The functional relevance of these complex interactions is admit- 
tedly difficult to evaluate. Enhancers defined by genetic approaches 
generally contact their target genes in chromosome conformation 
studies*’“* and bona fide enhancers have been isolated using 4C anal- 
yses**°°°, However, a physical contact does not necessarily reflect 
a functional interaction*”™. Therefore, although 3C-based strate- 
gies can physically connect genes to potential enhancer sequences, 
genetic approaches in the appropriate in vivo systems are required 
to reveal whether and how such potential enhancers are functionally 
connected to a specific target gene. 


Target selection by promiscuous enhancers 
Mammalian promoters not only consist of a core sequence but 
often also contain immediate upstream binding sites for general 


and tissue-specific transcription factors, which serve as a first regu- 
latory layer to confer some tissue specificity. These additional mod- 
ules can integrate regulatory activities from remote enhancers, as 
illustrated by the effect of a transgenic ‘orphan’ LCR (without any 
of the globin family of genes). When positioned into an unrelated 
locus, an LCR elicited a tissue-specific upregulation of many of its 
surrounding endogenous genes, which normally do not encounter 
this enhancer”. In another study, the regulation of Fgf8 was exam- 
ined genetically. Fgf8 encodes a protein of a pleiotropic signalling 
pathway and hence its transcription during development must be 
tightly controlled. In the 200 kb region surrounding Fgf8, several 
unrelated genes are found, as well as nearly 50 regulatory modules 
that bear tissue-specific information. Chromosomal rearrangements 
of the Fgf8 locus in vivo, whereby unrelated genes were placed at 
the Fgf8 position, recapitulated the highly specific developmental 
expression of Fgf8 (ref. 56). 

Such a prevalence of enhancer strength over promoter selectivity 
must lead to situations in which functionally unrelated neighbour 
genes share tissue-specific expression patterns. Such bystander 
effects do exist” °°, and are best seen when genes are upregulated 
after genetic rearrangements. For example, the deletion of the two 
a-globin genes re-directs their enhancer to the NME4 gene, 300 kb 
away, causing an eightfold increase in its expression™. In addition, 
enhancers that control Hoxd genes in digits can recruit a new set 
of target genes after a Robertsonian translocation”. By contrast, a 
promoter-creating mutation in between the a-globin genes and their 
cognate enhancers causes the blood disorder a-thalassemia, presum- 
ably by re-allocating the enhancer away from a-globin genes™. In 
evolutionary terms, bystander effects can be prevented by restricting 
the number of genes within a regulatory landscape. This may explain 
why key developmental vertebrate genes are frequently flanked by 
evolutionary conserved gene deserts (or gene-poor regions) that are 
rich in enhancer sequences’. In contrast, housekeeping genes often 
cluster in the genome, which may help them to collectively compete 
for and titrate out enhancer activity, thereby buffering potential fluc- 
tuations in expression. 


Table 1 | Methodology for screening for functionally relevant enhancers 


Data type that identification is based on Sensitivity 


Specificity 


Comparative genomics 


Screens for evolutionarily conserved 


sequence blocks (in silico) enhancers’? 


ChIP-seq of transcription factors, p300, H3K27ac and H3K4me1 


Genomic screens for sites associated with 
protein factors and histone modifications 
often found at enhancers 


signature 


DNasel profiling 


Screens for genomic sites with locally 


opened up chromatin regulatory potential 


Enhancer trap 


Transgenic reporter genes as a read-out for 
local enhancer activity at different genomic 
locations 


Will not score evolutionarily diverged 


Will not score enhancers lacking detectable 


Expected to identify (nearly) all sites with 


A medium-throughput technique: misses 
enhancers owing to the limited number of 
integration sites analysed; and enhancers 


Also identifies regulatory sites with no enhancer activity 
(promoters, insulators and architectural sites) and redundant 
enhancers, for example without target genes (orphan enhancers)’© 


Also identifies non-enhancers with similar signatures and 
redundant enhancers, for example those without target genes 
(orphan enhancers) 


Also identifies other regulatory sites (promoters, insulators and 
architectural sites) and redundant enhancers, for example those 
without target genes (orphan enhancers) 


Also identifies redundant enhancers, for example without target 
genes (orphan enhancers) 


incompatible with reporter gene promoter 


STARR-Seq 


Functional screens for genomic sequences 
across the genome for their capacity to 
enhance their own transcription 


reporter gene promoter 


3C-based methods (promoter centred) 


Screens for chromosomal sites that 
physically contact a promoter of interest 


Will not score enhancers incompatible with 


Also identifies occluded enhancers that are actively repressed in 
the cell of interest and redundant enhancers, for example those 
without target genes (orphan enhancers) 


Will not score infrequently contacted enhancers, Also identifies bystander contacts with non-enhancers and 
enhancers located close to (<10 kb) the 


redundant enhancers 


promoter and enhancers acting independently 


from promoter contact 
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Figure 3 | Comparison of instructive and permissive model for three- 
dimensional controlled gene expression during differentiation. a, In the 
instructive model, tissue-specific enhancer-promoter contacts are formed 
de novo during differentiation, depending on the available transcription 
factors acting on the locus. In this view, no particular three-dimensional 
(3D) structure is formed in those cells in which the gene is inactive. In the 
permissive model, a preformed (ground-state) structure already exists in 
progenitor cells, formed either by selective promoter-enhancer interactions 
or by intrinsic properties of the chromatin domain. On differentiation, 
transcriptional activation requires merely the additional binding of tissue- 
specific transcription factors, which will take advantage of the configuration 
for immediate and robust gene activation. b, The SatB1 locus is an example 


Recruiting regulatory landscapes 
Systematic deletions in vivo of potential enhancer sequences from a 
regulatory landscape have been done in less than a handful of studies. 
Although the loss of the 20 kb LCR reduced $-globin gene transcrip- 
tion 25- to 100-fold, the deletion of any of its five individual enhancer 
modules only reduced expression by a factor of 1.03-1.7 (ref. 63). 
These individual sites thus seem to collaborate, probably by aggre- 
gating into a single active chromatin hub”’, which would interact 
with one target gene at a time™. At the a-globin gene cluster a single 
enhancer, located 35 kb away in the intron of a housekeeping gene, 
accounts for 95% of the elevated a-globin transcript levels. Three 
other enhancers do form physical contacts but seem to be genetically 
redundant. Only when they are deleted along with the main enhancer 
do they abolish the remaining 5% of transcription”. 

Multiple enhancers have also been described in gene deserts adja- 
cent to the HoxD gene cluster. Hox genes encode transcription factors 
that have key roles during the patterning of the various body axes in 


c Permissive 


Differentiation 


Cell type a 


Cell type b 


Hoxd 


of an instructive regulatory operation. TADs, identified by Hi-C (top) and 
site-specific contact profiles (4C data) for the SatB1 gene promoter (arrow) 
(bottom). 4C reveals that robust contacts between the gene and sites across the 
flanking 800 kb TAD are exclusively established in thymocytes (red) that highly 
express SatB1, and not in brain cells (blue) that poorly express the gene. c, Hoxd 
genes are an example of a permissive regulatory operation. In limb cells (red), 
Hoxd13 exclusively contacts the gene desert inside the TAD on the left, with 
particular interactions that involve five regulatory islands (red arrowheads). 
The same region, and three out of five, islands are also contacted in brain cells 
(blue arrowheads) in which the gene is not expressed, indicating a preformed 
domain that only requires subtle structural changes to support transcription in 
the limb (adapted from refs 35, 40, 45, 53). 


bilateral animals. In vertebrates, long-range enhancers have evolved 
within the flanking gene deserts to accompany the emergence of ver- 
tebrate-specific features such as the appendicular skeleton. Analyses 
of deletions in vivo and 4C experiments have revealed that the digit 
enhancers in the centromeric desert form a regulatory archipelago — 
a set of islands with contacts between themselves and with the target 
genes. These regulatory islands complement each other to reach the 
final transcriptional outcome, both in the quantity of transcripts and 
in their spatial distribution. Some — but not all — of these contacts 
are maintained when the enhancers are inactive and hence they form 
a permissive background configuration**”’ (Fig. 3c). A comparable 
situation was observed at the opposite telomeric gene desert, in which 
several enhancers scattered throughout 1 Mb of DNA regulate their 
target Hoxd genes in the developing forearm. Therefore, Hoxd genes 
physically recruit different and preformed regulatory landscapes at 
different times and in different cells, initially to allow forearm con- 
struction and subsequently, to help form digits”. 
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TADs as moulds for enhancer-promoter contacts 

How are regulatory contacts coordinated in the 3D genome and 
what are the length scales over which enhancers can find their tar- 
gets? Recent reports indicate that the regulatory landscapes mapped 
around the Hoxd and Shh loci match well with so-called topologi- 
cally associating domains (TADs). TADs*** were defined as chro- 
mosomal regions within which sequences preferentially contact each 
other, based on genome-wide interaction maps generated by Hi-C”. 
These domains, which are conserved among mammalian species but 
not found in yeast, are about 1 Mb and are separated by boundary 
regions that often contain CTCF-binding sites, housekeeping genes, 
transfer RNA genes or short interspersed elements”. 

The Shh gene for instance falls into a TAD, which precisely spans 
the region extending from the gene to its most distal ZRS enhancer. 
ZRS-promoter contacts are therefore contained within, or secured 
by, the overall 3D shape of the chromosomal domain. Likewise, both 
regulatory landscapes flanking the Hoxd gene cluster exactly match 
two topological domains. In this case, the Hox gene cluster itself 
lies between these two TADs”, and the genes located right at the 
boundary are capable of switching their contacts from one TAD 
to the other”, suggesting that enhancers acting over a given gene 
or set of genes may not always be restricted to a single TAD. In this 
view, TADs may sometimes also be used as large units of tissue- 
specific transcription. 


Are TADs a cause or an effect? 
TADs are, for the most part, already formed in embryonic stem 
cells and therefore seem to exist regardless of the transcription sta- 
tus’. However, recent topology maps at higher resolution revealed 
extensive structural reorganization at the sub-megabase scale dur- 
ing differentiation, with distinct hierarchical roles for different 
architectural proteins. At the 0.1 to 1 Mb scale, CTCF and cohesin 
may anchor constitutive interactions around development-specific 
genes. Below 100 kb, mediator, a protein complex conventionally 
associated with enhancer activity, and cohesin might cooperate to 
bridge tissue-specific enhancer-promoter interactions. 
Topological domains may reflect an “inherent property of the 
mammalian genome”* that could help to limit the distance over 
which enhancers operate, providing a mould for enhancer-pro- 
moter interactions to occur and thus limiting undesired bystander 
effects”. Alternatively, TADs might merely result from pervasive 
enhancer-promoter interactions and thus illustrate the existence of 
a pre-regulatory genome, comprised of poised structures and lacking 
the final tissue-specific factor to become active. Genetic approaches 
to preturb TADs by means of chromosomal rearrangements**® will 
help us both to understand the mechanisms underlying TAD forma- 
tion and discriminate between these hypotheses. 


Very long-range regulation 

So far, little evidence exists for mammalian enhancers to act beyond 
the few megabase scale (that is, more than the TAD organizational 
level). Although circumstantial evidence supports inter-chromo- 
somal gene regulation”, it has rarely been verified genetically and 
whenever such observations were complemented by the deletion 
of enhancers in vivo, only neighbouring genes located on the same 
chromosome were affected”. Mammalian trans-activation was, 
however, seen in transgenic mice carrying an orphan LCR, which 
was able to activate its natural -globin target gene on another 
chromosome. This nevertheless happened through fortuitous inter- 
chromosomal contacts, made in only a subset of cells, which conse- 
quently displayed elevated levels of globin expression™. Although 
artificial, this experiment shows what could probably be expected 
from a genome that, beyond the level of TADs, is structured in a 
probabilistic manner with the overall shape and relative location 
of chromosomes being different from cell to cell: productive inter- 
chromosomal enhancer—promoter interactions may exist but are 
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likely to result in variegated expression. For pan-cellular expres- 
sion control, enhancers therefore seem best positioned in cis, within 
domains of preferred chromosomal contacts, such as TADs. 


Perspectives 

High-throughput technologies for the identification of regulatory 
sequences have provided us with a wealth of information about 
the regulatory potential of our genome. The difficult task ahead 
will be to functionally connect genes to regulatory sequences and 
establish the relevance of their interactions. The systematic appli- 
cation of functional screening methods such as STARR-Seq” toa 
wide range of mammalian cell types and tissues may thus help us 
to distinguish between the millions of sites that have been identi- 
fied so far by sequence- and chromatin-based enhancer screening 
methods. The enhancer classifications currently used (for example, 
‘poised’ when displaying H3K4mel only, or ‘active’ when showing 
both H3K4mel and H3K27ac marks) are admittedly incomplete 
and will have to be refined based on their regulatory capacities. Are 
enhancers strictly tissue-specific or are they sequences carrying 
tissue-invariant enhancer activity? What causes the occlusion”, in 
a natural context, of regulatory sites that harbour STARR activity in 
the same cell type? 

In addition, although a given DNA sequence may be either sus- 
pected (by DNasel profiling or ChIP-seq), or shown (by STARR- 
Seq), to have a regulatory capacity, its physiological relevance will 
have to be established in the appropriate developmental context. As 
a prerequisite, high resolution contact maps based on ultra-deep 
sequencing of Hi-C data can be expected for all relevant develop- 
mental cell types, which will allow us to physically connect potential 
regulatory sequences to target genes. Such detailed contact maps 
will help us to uncover the hierarchical folding principles of our 
chromosomes and clarify the degree of developmental conservation 
of structural domains like TADs and sub-TADs across the entire 
genome. It may also provide a topological framework for long-range 
enhancer-promoter contacts and might even inform us about those 
constraints underlying inter-species syntenic DNA segment con- 
servation (see ref. 49). Although current Hi-C and 4C strategies are 
well equipped to perform these tasks, improvements will be neces- 
sary both to computational analysis tools and to downscaling the 
experimental material, whenever scarce cellular populations will be 
considered in the small developing mammalian embryo. 

Once a particular DNA sequence is found in an open, nucleo- 
some-depleted configuration, bound by tissue-specific transcription 
factors, displaying STARR-Seq activity and capable of establish- 
ing physical contacts with an endogenous gene, the question still 
remains as to whether this site controls the developmental expres- 
sion of the target gene. Genetic approaches whereby all the param- 
eters listed above can be perturbed in an ontogenic context will be 
necessary. Only a few complex regulatory landscapes have been dis- 
sected in situ so far and they have shown different aspects of enhanc- 
ers with different recruitment strategies, different means of target 
gene selection and different ways of cooperating with other regula- 
tory sites. The application of new strategies for site-directed genome 
editing’”””’ may help to clarify how regulatory sites and genes func- 
tionally orchestrate developmental gene expression programs and, 
consequently, how failures in regulatory wiring can cause diseases. 
However, genetics analysis on its own will not easily answer these 
questions because many components of developmental pathways 
are notoriously redundant. In addition, the developing mammalian 
embryo is very efficient at implementing compensatory mecha- 
nisms, whenever sequence modifications are induced. As a result, 
current analytical tools will have to be streamlined such that the 
impact of a genetic manipulation can be investigated as exhaustively 
and objectively as possible. = 
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Odour receptors and neurons for DEET 
and new insect repellents 
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There are major impediments to finding improved DEET alternatives because the receptors causing olfactory repellency are 
unknown, and new chemicals require exorbitant costs to determine safety for human use. Here we identify DEET-sensitive 
neurons ina pit-like structure in the Drosophila melanogaster antenna called the sacculus. They express a highly conserved 
receptor, Ir40a, and flies in which these neurons are silenced or Ir40a is knocked down lose avoidance to DEET. We used a 
computational structure-activity screen of >400,000 compounds that identified >100 natural compounds as candidate 
repellents. We tested several and found that most activate Ir40a* neurons and are repellents for Drosophila. These 
compounds are also strong repellents for mosquitoes. The candidates contain chemicals that do not dissolve plastic, are 
affordable and smell mildly like grapes, with three considered safe in human foods. Our findings pave the way to discover 
new generations of repellents that will help fight deadly insect-borne diseases worldwide. 


Blood-feeding insects transmit deadly diseases such as malaria, den- 
gue, lymphatic filariasis and West Nile fever to hundreds of millions 
of people, causing immense suffering and more than a million deaths 
every year. Insect repellents can be very effective in reducing disease 
transmission by blocking contact between blood-seeking insects and 
humans. 

N,N-diethyl-meta-toluamide (DEET) has remained the primary 
insect repellent used for more than 60 years. However, DEET has little 
effect on disease control in endemic regions due to high costs and 
inconvenience of continuous application on skin at high concentra- 
tions. DEET also dissolves some plastics, synthetic fabrics and painted 
surfaces’. Additionally, DEET inhibits mammalian acetylcholinester- 
ase*. Instances of DEET resistance have also been reported in flies* 
and mosquitoes**. However, the main barriers in developing im- 
proved repellents are the estimated cost for identification® and the 
subsequent cost of safety analyses for new chemistries. 

A significant challenge in finding improved DEET substitutes is 
that the target receptors through which it repels insects are unknown. 
Recent studies have given rise to many different models of DEET 
action. Pure DEET causes inhibition”® or mild electrophysiological 
modification of neural responses to weakly-activating odours in 
Drosophila antennal olfactory neurons’, but whether these effects 
contribute to repellency is unknown. Mosquitoes can also directly 
detect DEET"’ and mutations in the orco co-receptor gene in Aedes 
aegypti cause reduction in repellency''. Some DEET-sensitive olfact- 
ory neurons have been identified in Culex quinquefasciatus” and A. 
aegypti’, but it is not yet known whether they are responsible for 
repellency or which odour receptors they express. A broadly tuned 
larval odour receptor responds to DEET'®’*; however, its role in 
avoidance in larval or adult mosquitoes has not been demonstrated. 
Not only can more than one pathway contribute to olfactory repel- 
lency, analyses are further confounded by the observation that DEET 
also activates bitter taste neurons that mediate contact-avoidance in 
Drosophila’**>. 


DEET is detected by neurons of the sacculus 


To identify the elusive DEET-sensing neurons of the olfactory system in 
an unbiased manner, we used the nuclear factor of activated T cells 
(NFAT)-based system to report DEET-evoked neural activity through 
expression of green fluorescent protein (GFP) in Drosophila melano- 
gaster’® (Fig. 1a). Exposure to 10% DEET resulted in an increase in 
expression of GFP in neurons that innervate sensilla within the saccu- 
lus, a pit-like structure in the antenna (Fig. 1b, c, Supplementary Fig. la 
and Supplementary Video 1). The dendrites of GFP" neurons primarily 
innervated the most distal chamber (I) of the sacculus (Fig. 1c and 
Supplementary Fig. 1b). Previous studies of DEET overlooked the sac- 
culus because it is intractable to traditional electrophysiology methods. 

Contrary to expectations from a previous report’’, we were unable 
to find DEET-activated reporter expression in odorant receptor neu- 
rons (ORNs) of the maxillary palps (Fig. 1b). We therefore performed 
single-sensillum electrophysiology analyses and found that the prev- 
iously reported Or42a* pb1A neurons responded poorly to DEET, 
but strongly to hexane that was used as solvent in the previous study 
(Supplementary Fig. 2a, b). 

ORNs innervating the sacculus do not express Or genes, but instead 
members ofa conserved ionotropic receptor (IR) gene family’**’. In the 
antennal lobes robust DEET-dependent GFP was detected in the char- 
acteristic ‘column’ glomerulus (Fig. 1d and Supplementary Fig. 3a), 
which is innervated by axons of Ir40a-expressing neurons of the saccu- 
lus'®. Faint GFP was also observed in the Or67d* DA1 glomerulus, 
which is probably caused by exposure to male pheromone cis-vaccenyl 
acetate (cVA) in the assay, because the cVA-responsive Or67d* atl 
neuron did not respond to DEET (Supplementary Fig. 2c). The DC4 
glomerulus, which is innervated by other sacculus ORNs that express 
Ir64a’°, showed a very faint signal as well (Supplementary Fig. 3a). The 
simplest interpretation of these results is that Ir40a* sacculus ORNs 
innervating chamber I and projecting to the column glomerulus may 
represent a chief olfactory detection pathway for DEET. 

Consistent with previous electrophysiological analyses'*"”, we found 
DEET-dependent GFP expression in gustatory neurons of the labellum 
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(Fig. le). In addition, we observed DEET-dependent GFP in neurons 
innervating the labral sense organ (LSO) of the pharynx (Fig. le). The 
DEET activity mapped to neurons marked by Gr33a and Gr89a, which 
are bitter-sensing deterrent neurons (Supplementary Fig. 3b). Axonal 
projections of DEET-sensitive gustatory neurons in the suboesophageal 
ganglion (SOG) revealed arborization patterns similar to those of 
taste neurons originating in the labellum and the pharynx (Fig. le, 
Supplementary Fig. 3b). 

In order to directly test physiological responses of the sacculus 
Ir40a* ORNs to DEET we performed in vivo calcium imaging in flies 
expressing GCaMP3 using Ir40a-Gal4'*”°. Ir40a neurons show robust 
activation in response to a puff of DEET delivered from an atomizer 
but not to control solvent dimethylsulphoxide (DMSO) (Fig. 2a, b). 
Moreover, the DEET response is dependent on Ir40a (Fig. 2c). 

In order to test whether the Ir40a* ORNs are required for DEET 
repellency we blocked synaptic transmission in these neurons using 
Ir40a-Gal4 to express the active form of tetanus toxin (TNTG)**. We 
used a trap lured by 10% apple cider vinegar (ACV) in which a DEET- 
treated filter paper was placed inside the trap. Avoidance was signifi- 
cantly decreased in Ir40a-TNTG flies as compared to various controls, 
including a non-functional version of the tetanus toxin (IMPTV), 
suggesting that Ir40a* neurons are required for DEET repellency 
(Fig. 2d). All genotypes exhibited attraction to 10% ACV in two- 
choice trap assays (Supplementary Fig. 4a). 


Ir40a is necessary for DEET avoidance 
To test directly whether Ir40a is required for olfactory avoidance to 
DEET, we examined the behaviour of flies in which Ir40a was 
knocked down pan-neuronally using an elav-Gal4 driver to express 
a UAS-Ir40a RNA interference (RNAi) construct. In two-choice trap 
assays (Fig. 3a), we found a significant loss of DEET avoidance in the 
Ir40a RNAi flies compared to control flies (Fig. 3b). Similar results 
were obtained when Ir40a RNAi was executed selectively in Ir40a* 
ORNs using two independent UAS-Ir40a RNAi transgenes (Fig. 3c). 
Not only was avoidance completely abolished, Ir40a knockdown flies 
actually showed a mild attraction to the DEET trap. Attraction to 
ACV was unaffected (Supplementary Fig. 4b, c). 

We next wanted to rule out the possibility of a developmental role 
for Ir40a. We therefore suppressed expression of Ir40a-RNAi during 
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Figure 1 | DEET is detected by Ir40a* sacculus 
neurons. a, Schematic of the NFAT (CaLexA)- 
based method to label neurons activated by DEET. 
b, Confocal micrographs of olfactory organs from 
flies stimulated with 10% DEET or solvent 
(acetone). c, Quantification of GFP* antennae 
(upper graph) and mean numbers of GFP” cells in 
chamber I (lower graph). n = 35 (blank), n = 30 
(solvent), n = 20 (10% DEET), n = 20 (100% 
DEET). P< 0.0001, one-way ANOVA with 
Tukey’s post hoc test. d, GEP* axonal termini in 
antennal lobes of flies treated as indicated. 

e, f, Expression of GFP in the labellum, labral sense 
organ (LSO) and suboesophageal ganglion (SOG). 
Anti-GFP (green) and anti-nc82 (red). For SOG, 
dorsal is top. Error bars indicate s.e.m. 
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development using a temperature-sensitive Gals0* transgene (Fig. 3d). 
Flies were raised at the permissive temperature (18 °C) until just before 
adult eclosion, at which point they were left at 18°C (RNAi off) or 
shifted to the Gal80" restrictive temperature 29 °C (RNAi on). Behavi- 
oural assays performed four days after the temperature shift showed 
that Ir40a RNAi in the adult was sufficient to abolish DEET avoidance 
when RNAi was induced in Ir40at ORNs (Fig. 3e, knockdown). 
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Figure 2 | Ir40a neurons detect DEET and are required for repellency. 

a, Images of calcium activity in Ir40a-Gal4/+;UAS-GCaMP3/+ neurons 
colour-coded as indicated (right). Measurements taken from areas in dashed 
circles: cells (white), background (red). b, Mean fluorescence intensities for six 
different cells. Red arrowhead indicates onset of ~2-s puff of DEET. c, Mean 
percentage change in fluorescence intensity after application of ~2-s indicated 
stimulus; genotypes were Ir40a-Gal4/+;UAS-GCaMP3/+ (control) and 
Tr40a-Gal4/Ir40a-Gal4; VAS-GCaMP3/UAS-Ir40a RNAi (line number 2) 
indicated as (Ir40a-RNAi). n = 10-13. **P < 0.01, Student’s t-test. ACV, apple 
cider vinegar. d, Schematic (left) and results (right) for DEET-treated trap 
assays for indicated genotypes. n = 6 trials, 20 flies per trial for each genotype. 
Letters indicate statistical significance, P = 0.008, one-way ANOVA with 
Tukey’s post hoc analysis. Error bars represent s.e.m. 
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Figure 3 | Ir40a is required for DEET avoidance. a, Set-up for behavioural 
two-choice assay. b, c, Mean preference index of indicated genotypes for DEET 
in two-choice assays using elav-Gal4 (b) and Ir40a-Gal4 (c). n = 6 trails (20 flies 
per trial) except elav-Gal4/+ ;Ir40aRNAi(2) n = 10 trials and RNAi 
experiments with Ir40a-Gal4 n = 12 trials each. d, Genotype and schematic for 
post-developmental knockdown and recovery of Ir40a. e, Mean DEET 
preference index of flies derived from indicated treatments in two-choice 
assays. n = 6 trials for all conditions, with 20 flies per trial. For b-e, P< 0.001, 
one-way ANOVA with Tukey’s post hoc analysis. Error bars represent s.e.m. 


Moreover, DEET avoidance was completely restored when flies were 
returned to the Gal80" permissive temperature (Fig. 3e, recovery). Attrac- 
tion to ACV was unaffected (Supplementary Fig. 4d). Taken together, 
these experiments demonstrate that Ir40a is required in adult Ir40a* 
sacculus ORNs for olfactory avoidance of DEET. 


In silico prediction of new repellents 
Identification of DEET receptors and neurons offers a powerful system 
to screen for improved repellents. However, volatile chemical space that 
can be exploited to find DEET substitutes is vast and therefore poses 
unfeasible requirements in terms of cost and time to screen. The recep- 
tor structure is unavailable for screening and the most effective repel- 
lents may require detection by both olfactory and gustatory pathways. 
To circumvent these limitations we developed a high-throughput 
chemical informatics screen. Previous studies using such structure- 
activity approaches have given encouraging results”. 

We identified structural features shared by DEET and other known 
repellents and used them to screen a vast library of compounds in silico 
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for the presence of these features. We assembled a training set of known 
repellents that included: the two commercially approved repellents 
DEET and picaridin; 34 N-acyl piperidines* that were identified by 
structural relatedness to picaridin; natural repellents eucalyptol, linalool, 
alpha-thujone and beta-thujone’**°”’; and a structurally diverse panel of 
other odours as negatives**”’. We focused on a descriptor-based com- 
putational approach and using a sequential-forward-selection method”® 
we incrementally identified a unique subset of 18 descriptors that were 
highly correlated with repellency (correlation of 0.912) (Fig. 4a and 
Supplementary Table 1). The repellents clustered together if the opti- 
mized descriptor subset was used to calculate Euclidean distances 
amongst odorants of the training set (Fig. 4b). 

The optimized descriptor set was used to train a support vector 
machine (SVM), which is a well-known supervised learning approach”, 
to predict compounds that shared optimized structural features with 
known repellents (Fig. 4a). A fivefold cross-validation on the training 
set of repellents was performed and a mean receiver-operating-char- 
acteristic (ROC) analysis curve generated. The area under curve (AUC) 
was determined to be high (0.994), indicating that the in-silico approach 
was extremely effective at predicting repellents from compounds that 
were excluded from the training set (Fig. 4c). 

We next used the 18-optimized-descriptor and SVM method 
to screen in silico a large virtual chemical library consisting of 
>440,000 volatile-like chemicals. Inspection of the top 1,000 pre- 
dicted repellents (0.23% of hits) revealed a diverse group of chemicals 
that retain some structural features of the known repellents (Fig. 4d, 
e). We computed partition coefficient (logP) values of the 1,000 com- 
pounds to exclude those predicted to be lipophilic (logP>4.5) and 
therefore more likely to pass through the skin barrier in topical appli- 
cations** (Fig. 4e). We also computed predicted vapour pressures of 
these chemicals, because volatility may be a useful predictor of spatial 
volume of repellency (Fig. 4e). 

Although the in silico screen was feasible, a more significant chal- 
lenge lies in identifying safe and effective DEET substitutes that can be 
rapidly approved for human use. To identify such compounds, we 
applied our in silico screen to an assembled natural odour library 
consisting of >3,000 chemicals identified as originating from plants, 
insects or vertebrate species, and compounds already approved for 
human use as fragrances, cosmetics or flavours (Supplementary 
Information). Although many of the top 200 hits share structural 
features with known repellents from the training set, they also rep- 
resent structurally diverse chemicals, allowing targeted exploration of 
previously untested chemical space (Fig. 4f). For example, several 
anthranilates and pyrazines were identified, even though such com- 
pounds were largely missing from the training set. 


Ir40a* cells are activated by new repellents 

We selected four compounds from the list: methyl N,N-dimethyl 
anthranilate (MDA), ethyl anthranilate (EA), butyl anthranilate 
(BA) and 2,3-dimethyl-5-isobutyl pyrazine (DIP), of which the first 
three have a mild grape-like aroma, excellent safety profiles and have 
been thoroughly tested and approved for human consumption or oral 
inhalation by the Food and Drug Administration (FDA), World 
Health Organization and European Food Safety Authority, and have 
been listed in the ‘generally recognized as safe’ (GRAS) list by the 
Flavour and Extract Manufacturer's Association (Fig. 4g and 
Supplementary Table 2). The fourth, a pyrazine, is an ant trail phero- 
mone*’. The anthranilate and pyrazine classes also contain a large 
diversity of chemicals found in nature and therefore present attractive 
repositories of structural substitutes. 

For all four chemicals we found robust activation of sacculus ORNs 
(Fig. 5a, Supplementary Video 2) that innervate the Ir40a* ‘column’ 
glomerulus (Fig. 5b, as shown for BA). They also activated gustatory 
neurons that project to similar areas of the SOG as DEET (Fig. 5b, as 
shown for BA). GCaMP3 imaging in Ir40a* neurons showed robust 
responses to these chemicals, whereas several other classes of common 
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odorants did not (Fig. 5c and Supplementary Fig. 5). These results 
demonstrate that the computationally predicted chemicals activate 
the same chemosensory pathways as DEET and are therefore ideal 
candidates for new repellents. 

In order to test the effect of these compounds on behaviour we used 
a two-choice trap assay in which flies can sense a DEET-treated filter 
paper positioned at the entrance of a trap through both olfactory 
and gustatory systems*'” (Fig. 5d). All four compounds had strong 
dose-dependent repellent effects on D. melanogaster (Fig. 5d). 
Measurements were taken at 24h and 48 h after the start of the assay, 
and were found to be consistent. Six additional predicted repellents 
were tested in a similar manner, at least four of which elicited strong 
repellency similar to DEET (Supplementary Fig. 6). 

To confirm the role of Ir40a* neurons in mediating avoidance to 
these new repellents, we examined behavioural avoidance of flies in 
which synaptic activity of Ir40a+ neurons was silenced using TNTG 
as before. We found that avoidance of chemical treated traps was 
substantially decreased in Ir40a-TNTG flies as compared to control 
flies (Fig. 5d), showing that Ir40a* neurons are required for repel- 
lency to the four chemicals. 


Mosquitoes avoid predicted repellents 

To test the effects of the identified chemicals on mosquito behaviour, 
we adapted an arm-in-cage assay that allows quantitative analysis 
of chemical repellency on mosquitoes attracted to a human arm 
(described in Methods) (Fig. 6a, Supplementary Fig. 7). Female A. 
aegypti mosquitoes showed strong avoidance behaviour to DEET, 
irrespective of whether or not they could directly contact DEET 
(Fig. 6b). However, for sporadic landings the average time spent on 
the net before escape although not significant (P = 0.203 for 10% 
DEET and P = 0.06 for 1% DEET, Student’s t-test) was reduced when 
direct contact with DEET was permitted, particularly at the lower 
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concentration (Fig. 6c). Although it is difficult to assess from these 
experiments the direct contribution of the gustatory system alone, it 
demonstrates that mosquitoes can avoid DEET strongly at close 
range, even without making direct contact with it. 

In order to test whether the four newly identified Drosophila repel- 
lents were also olfactory repellents to mosquitoes, we performed beha- 
viour trials using the non-contact version of the assay. Notably, we 
found that all four compounds applied at 10% concentration demon- 
strated substantial repellency (Fig. 6d). The fraction of mosquitoes 
present on the net throughout the duration of the assay (Fig. 6d), as 
well as the cumulative number of mosquitoes present on the net were 
substantially decreased in the presence of the test compounds (Fig. 6e). 
For the mosquitoes that did land on the repellent treatment, the escape 
index, as measured by the frequency of take-off, was substantially 
higher as compared to those landing on controls (Supplementary 
Figs 8 and 9). 

One of the major disadvantages of DEET is its property of solubil- 
izing plastics and synthetic materials’, which affects its usefulness. We 
tested the ability of the four repellents to dissolve a 3 X 3 mm square of 
vinyl. While the vinyl completely disappeared in DEET within 6h, 
there was no significant difference in the weight of the vinyl squares 
immersed in the four DEET substitutes after 6h or 30h (Fig. 6f). 


Discussion 


The unbiased strategy to use a genetic-reporter of neural activity was 
instrumental in identifying DEET-sensitive Ir40a* neurons. These 
reside in the pit-like sacculus that could protect neurons from harsh 
chemicals. Both olfactory and gustatory systems are activated by 
DEET, with additional modes of detection in the antenna being 
mediated by orco'! and a yet to be identified tuning Or gene 
(Fig. 6h). Additionally, DEET has been reported to have a mild enhan- 
cing or suppressing effect on the activity of various Or-expressing 
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Figure 5 | Predicted repellents activate Ir40a neurons and are strong 
repellents for Drosophila. a, Images of antenna of elav-Gal4/ LexAop-CD8- 
GFP-2A-CD8-GFP; UAS-mLexA-VP16- NFAT, LexAop-CD2-GFP/+ flies 
exposed to indicated stimuli for 24h. b, BA-activated GFP neurons in 
indicated tissues. c, Mean changes in fluorescence intensity in Ir40a-Gal4/ 
+;UAS-GCaMP3/+ cells after ~2-s application of indicated odorants. 

n= 9-17. d, Mean responses of flies to predicted repellents in two-choice 
olfactory and gustatory trap assays measured at 24h and 48h. n = 3-10 trials 
(24h) and 7-10 (48h); 10 flies per trial, trials with <40% participation were 
excluded. e, Quantification of flies of indicated genotypes entering repellent- 
treated traps. n = 6 trials for each genotype, ~20 flies for each trial. P< 0.001, 
one-way ANOVA with Tukey’s post hoc test. For c-e, error bars represent s.e.m. 


neurons of antennal basiconics in Drosophila, although a causal rela- 
tionship between this effect and repellency has not been established’. 
DEET also has a solvent effect that slows down volatile odour release, 
potentially also from skin’. Thus, several pathways and mechanisms 
are likely to participate in overall repellency. 

Ir40a can account for the widespread effect of DEET olfactory 
repellency because it is highly conserved in species that show strong 
avoidance to it including Drosophila, mosquitoes, head lice** and 
tribolium*, but not in the honey bee”*. Ir40a orthologues are con- 
served across many insects, with several regions of amino acid sim- 
ilarity across the length of the protein (Supplementary Fig. 10). This 
degree of conservation may better explain the repellent effects of 
DEET across several insect species compared to Or pathways that 
are not as well conserved. The Ir40a pathway therefore has important 
implications in the development of safe and affordable strategies to 
control several types of insects and arthropods that are disease vectors 
of animals and plants or are plant pests. 

The chemical informatics enabled us to identify a number of 
affordable and safe potential repellents that are good candidates for 
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Figure 6 | A new class of mosquito repellents with desirable safety profiles. 
a, Arm-in-cage assay to measure repellency in mosquitoes. b, Mean percentage 
of female A. aegypti present for >5 s on top net at indicated times to 10% DEET 
(black line) or solvent controls performed separately (grey line) in a contact 
(left) or non-contact (right) assay. c, Average time on net for each landing event 
in b. d, Mean percentage of female A. aegypti present for >5 s on top net in non- 
contact assay at indicated times. e, Cumulative repellency summed across 
minutes 2-5 of indicated non-contact treatment (10%) in comparison to 
appropriate solvent control. Forty mosquitoes were used per trial, n = 5 trials 
per treatment for b-e. f, Mean weight of vinyl pieces following submersion in 
indicated compounds or ethanol (control) for indicated amount of time. n = 3, 
***P < 10°, Student’s t-test. Error bars represent s.e.m. g, Properties of new 
repellents. h, Model for DEET detection and processing in Drosophila. 


regulatory approval for human use (Fig. 6g). This screen identified 
~1,000 compounds and >100 additional natural compounds, many 
approved for use in human food and cosmetics, which may lead to 
other effective repellents. The repellency strategy may also have 
promise for use in combination with other behaviour control strat- 
egies, such as masking of CO -mediated attraction behaviour or 
population control by trapping as a part of an integrated pull- 
mask-push strategy*”**. Moreover, these DEET substitutes may be 
of value in controlling DEET-resistant strains as well. Because several 
of the new repellents are affordable, activate both the olfactory and 
bitter gustatory neurons, are approved for human consumption and 
are strong repellents for fruit flies, they may also have important 
implications for control of agricultural pest insects that cause enorm- 
ous crop loss. Novel repellents that are safe and affordable can be used 
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to limit insect-human contact in disease-endemic areas of the world 
and to provide an important line of defence against deadly vector- 
borne diseases. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


Physiological experiments. NFAT-based neural tracing'’® and GCaMP3-based 
calcium imaging’ were performed as previously described with some modifi- 
cations (see Methods). Single-unit recordings from olfactory sensilla were per- 
formed as described previously”. 

Behavioural experiments. For olfactory trap assays, 20 Drosophila were released 
in cylindrical arenas containing Eppendorf tube traps (Figs 2d and 3a) with 10% 
apple cider vinegar as a lure. Repellents were presented on filter papers placed 
near the trap openings in a manner that did not allow physical contact with the fly 
before its entering the trap. Trap assays to measure repellency when both olfact- 
ory and gustatory inputs were possible were performed as described previously’. 
Mosquito arm-in-cage avoidance assays were performed with 40 mated A. aegypti 
females held in a cage and presented a human arm that was inserted in a glove 
containing a window covered with a double-layer of netting. Test compounds 
were applied to the nettings. Attraction towards the arm was measured using 
video recordings and analysts were blind to treatments. 

Chemical informatics. Optimized molecular descriptors were selected from 
3,224 Dragon descriptors based on their ability to increase the correlation 
between descriptor values and repellency. The repellency-optimized descriptor 
set was used to first train a support vector machine to predict repellents and then 
applied to predict new repellents from large compound libraries. 

Insects. Fly lines were obtained from the Bloomington Drosophila Stock Center 
for TNT and GCaMP3 experiments, the Vienna Drosophila RNAi Center for 
UAS-Ir40a RNAi, J. Wang (UC San Diego) for NFAT tracing, and R. Benton 
(University of Lausanne) for Ir40a-Gal4. Flies were grown on standard cornmeal- 
dextrose media, at 25 °C unless otherwise noted and mosquitoes at 27 °C and 70% 
RH. 


Online Content Any additional Methods, Extended Data display items and Source 
Data are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to these 
sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 

Fly stocks. Wild type flies were w’’"* backcrossed to Canton-S for 5 generations. 
UAS-GCaMP3 (BL#32236), UAS-TNTG (BL#28838), UAS-IMPTV (BL#28840) 
and Tub-PGal80"* (BL#7017) were obtained from the Bloomington Drosophila 
Stock Center. The following stocks were generously provided: LexAop-CD8- 
GFP-2A-CD8-GFP; UAS-mLexA-VP16-NFAT, LexAop-CD2-GFP by J. Wang 
(UC San Diego, CA), Ir40a-Gal4 by R. Benton (University of Lausanne, 
Switzerland), and elav-Gal4 by L. Luo (Stanford, CA). UAS-Ir40a RNAi (line 1) 
(v101725) and UAS-Ir40a RNAi (line 2) (v3960) lines were obtained from the 
Vienna Drosophila RNAi Center. Ir40a RNAi is predicted to have no off-targets. 
Fly stocks were grown on standard cornmeal-dextrose media at 25°C unless 
otherwise noted. Flies of appropriate genotypes for behaviour experiments were 
randomly sorted from populations before performing behavioural or electro- 
physiological experiments. 

NFAT-based neural tracing. Late dark Drosophila pupae ready to emerge of 
genotype elav-Gal4/ LexAop-CD8-GFP-2A-CD8- GFP; UAS-mLexA-VP16- 
NFAT, LexAop-CD2-GFP/+ ’° were collected on moist filter paper strips in 
culture vials which contained 2 Kimwipes soaked in 5 ml of water in a relatively 
odour-free environment. A 100 pl sample of odour at the indicated concentration 
was dissolved in acetone, spread on a filter strip (~1 cm X 3 cm), dried for 1 min 
and placed in a vial with 10-15 pupae. The exposure was given for 24h and the 
filter paper strip with odour was replaced at ~12-14h with fresh odour. 
Calcium imaging using GCaMP3. DEET, DMSO, hexane and candidate com- 
pounds were purchased from Sigma-Aldrich or the eMolecules database (http:// 
www.emolecules.com) from Enamine, Vitas M Labs or Chembridge and were of 
the highest purity available. Approximately 10-12-day-old flies raised at 29 °C (to 
improve Gal4 activity) were anaesthetized and secured by their wings on double- 
sided sticky tape (ventral side up) on a Petri dish (BD Falcon, 50 X 9mm). The 
fly proboscis, head and body were immobilized by sticky tape as shown 
(Supplementary Fig. 11). One antenna was stably held down using a glass elec- 
trode on thin layer of 70% glycerol that enhanced imaging of fluorescence. The 
antenna was orientated with the arista and sacculus pointing upwards accessible 
to odours. Odorants were delivered using 5 ml plastic syringes containing 2 
Whatman filter paper strips (2 X 3cm). A fine mist of DEET at indicated con- 
centrations in DMSO was sprayed into the syringe using an atomizer. Fresh 
atomized odour syringes were prepared immediately before odour delivery. For 
DEET substitutes (BA, EA, MDA and DIP), a 100 pl of 50% dilution in DMSO 
was applied to the filter paper directly and for other odorants 100 ul of 10-7 
solution in paraffin or water for apple cider vinegar (ACV) was applied directly 
on the filter paper. The odour puff (~2 s) was delivered using the syringe over the 
antenna manually. For imaging odour-evoked activity from the antenna using 
GCaMP3, a Leica SP5 inverted confocal microscope was used. A filter block with 
488 nm excitation filter and 500-535 nm emission filter was used and images 
were acquired at 3.3 frames per second with a resolution of 330 X 330 pixels 
using a 10X objective. The settings were optimized to capture odour-induced 
responses of GCaMP3 with high spatial and temporal resolution while limiting 
reporter bleaching. 

Data analysis for calcium imaging was performed using the Leica SP5 LAS AF 
software (in quantify mode) to obtain the heat map images and fluorescence 
intensity changes. The AF/F percentage was calculated separately for each 
selected cell body by taking the mean intensity value of all frames for 5 s before 
the odour puff (F,,-) and taking the mean intensity value of all frames for 5s 
around the peak responses (Fost) after the end of the ~2s of stimulus delivery 
period. Similarly, the mean intensity values were taken for a background area in 
the vicinity of the cells. 

The AF/F percentage was calculated according to the formula: 


(Foost = Foackground(post) ) = (Fore — Foackground(pre)) Se 


100 


AF/F(%) 
/ Fore 3 Fackground(pre) 


Immunohistochemistry. After 24h exposure to either odour or solvent (con- 
trol), flies were anaesthetized on ice and the tissue dissected in chilled 1X PBS and 
fixed for 30 min in 4% PFA (0.3% Triton X-100) at room temperature. After 
washes with PBST (PBS with 0.3% Triton X-100) brains were blocked using 
PBST with 5% bovine serum albumin (BSA). Rabbit anti-GFP (1:1,000, 
Invitrogen) and anti-nc82 (1:10 Developmental Studies Hybridoma Bank) were 
used as primary antibodies and samples were incubated for 3 nights at 4 °C. Alexa 
Fluor 488 anti-rabbit immunoglobulin G (IgG) (Invitrogen; 1:200) and Alexa 
Fluor 546 anti-mouse IgG (Invitrogen; 1:200) were used as secondary antibodies, 
respectively, followed by overnight incubation at 4 °C. Images were acquired with 
a Zeiss or Leica SP5 confocal microscope and images processing was done using 
ImageJ and Photoshop software. Data analysis was performed offline, and the 
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investigator was blind to the treatment while counting GFP * antennal neurons in 
the confocal micrographs. 

Temperature sensitive Gal80" experiment. For the two-choice behaviour assay 
in Fig. 3 and Supplementary Fig. 4, flies (10 males and 10 females) with genotypes 
Ir40a-Gal4/+; UAS-Ir40a RNAi(2)/Gal80° were grown throughout at 18 °C (per- 
missive temperature) where Gal80 is active and RNAi is off. Such flies were 
treated as control. In parallel, flies of the same genotype were shifted to 29 °C 
(non-permissive temperature) from 18 °C as late black pupae for 4 days to activ- 
ate Gal4 and switch on RNAi. These flies were used as knockdown flies. A subset 
of flies that were shifted to 29 °C was shifted back to 18 °C for 4 additional days to 
turn off the RNAi and these were used as recovery flies. 

Electrophysiology. Flies used were 4-7-days-old and raised on cornmeal food at 
25 °C. Extracellular recordings were made by inserting a glass electrode into the 
base of a palp sensillum as done previously*”*’. Odorants were diluted in hexane 
or DMSO, at indicated concentrations (made fresh for every stimulus). For DEET 
stimulation, 10 Ul of diluted odorant was applied to a filter paper strip, the hexane 
solvent was evaporated for 30 s (as in a previous study"”) or for 5 min, and placed 
into a glass pasture pipette cartridge, and each cartridge was only used once. The 
evaporation of hexane from the filter paper strip was much slower upon mixing 
with DEET and lingering dampness of the filter paper could be observed visually 
as well. 

Behavioural testing of Drosophila olfactory avoidance assay for DEET. For 
each trial, flies that were 3-6 days old (10 males and 10 females) were starved for 
18h. 

For the trap assay, flies were transferred to a cylindrical 38.1 mm (diameter) x 
84.1 mm (height) chamber containing a trap fashioned from an upturned 1.5 ml 
microcentrifuge tube with 2mm removed from the tapered end. A pipette tip 
(1,000 pil) was cut 2.5 cm from the narrow end and 0.5 cm from top and inserted 
into the bottom of the inverted microcentrifuge tube. A 15mm X 16mm #1 
Whatmann filter paper was inserted in between the pipette tip and tip of micro- 
centrifuge tube so that entering flies could not make physical contact with it. A 
25 ul sample of test compound was applied to filter paper and 125 pl of 10% ACV 
was applied to the upturned lid of the microcentrifuge tube as attractant. Trials 
were run for 24h and the numbers of flies entering the trap counted (Fig. 2d). 

In the two-choice test, two 10% ACV (125 ul) lured traps as described above 
were placed in the cylinder, one with 50 pil solvent (DMSO) and another with 
50 ul the test odorant at 50% applied to the filter paper (Fig. 3). The more volatile 
DIP was tested at a lower concentration of 25%. For positive control tests in 
Supplementary Fig. 4, 125 ul of 10% ACV in test traps and 125 pl of water in 
control traps was added in the upturned microcentrifuge tube lid. Both traps 
contained filter papers as before with 50 ul solvent (DMSO). All trials were run 
for 24h, positions randomized, and counted. Only trials with >35% participation 
were considered. 


Number of flies in treated trap —number in control trap : 


(1) 


Preference index 
Number of flies in treated + control traps 


Drosophila olfactory and gustatory avoidance assay for DEET. Repellency was 
tested in Fig. 5d and Supplementary Fig. 6 using a Drosophila melanogaster two- 
choice trap assay as described previously*’” with minor modifications. Briefly, 
traps were made with two 1.5 ml microcentrifuge tubes (USA Scientific) and 
20 ml pipette tips (USA Scientific), each cap contained standard cornmeal med- 
ium. A T-shaped piece of filter paper (Whatman #1) was impregnated with 5 il of 
acetone (control) or 5 pl of 10%, 1% or 0.10% test odour, diluted in acetone. Traps 
were placed within a Petri dish (100 X 15mm, Fisher) containing 10 ml of 1% 
agarose to provide moisture. Ten wild-type Canton-S flies 4-7-days-old were 
used per trial, which lasted 48 h, by which time point nearly all flies in the assays 
had made a choice. For the 24h time point data were considered only if >35% of 
flies had made a choice; at 48h the majority of flies had made choices. The 
preference index was calculated as in equation (1) above. 

Mosquito arm-in-cage avoidance assay for DEET. Repellency was tested in 
mated and starved A. aegypti females using an arm-in-cage assay. A. aegypti 
mosquitoes (eggs obtained from Benzon Research) were maintained at ~27 °C 
and 70% relative humidity on 14h:10h light:dark cycle. Behavioural tests were 
done with 40 mated, non-blood fed, ~24 h starved, 4-10-day-old females in 30 cm 
X 30cm X 30cm cages with a glass top to allow for video recording (Fig. 6a, 
Supplementary Fig. 7). The experimental protocol was reviewed and approved 
by the Institutional Review Board (IRB) Compliance Analyst at UCR and deter- 
mined not to require additional Human Research Review Board approval. Each 
test compound solution (500 pl) of 10% concentration in acetone solvent was 
applied evenly to a white rectangular 7cm X 6cm polyester netting (mesh size 
26 X 22 holes per square inch) in a glass Petri dish and suspended in the air for 
30 min to allow solvent evaporation. The more volatile 2,3-dimethyl-5-isobutyl 
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pyrazine was dissolved in paraffin oil. Acetone or paraffin oil (500 ll) served as 
control. A nitrile glove (Sol-vex) was modified as described in Supplementary Fig. 7 
such that a 5.8cm X 5 cm window was present for skin odour exposure. A set of 
magnetic window frames were designed to secure the treated net ~1.5 mm above 
skin, anda second untreated netting ~4.5 mm above the treated net ina manner so 
that mosquitoes were attracted to skin emanations in the open window but unable 
to contact treated nets with tarsi, or contact and pierce skin. Additionally the test 
compound had minimal contact with skin. A clean set of glove and magnets were 
used for every trial. Care was taken that the experimenter did not use cosmetics 
such as soap on arms. For each trial the arm was first inserted for 5 min and the 
number of mosquitoes landing or escaping test window recorded on video for a 
5-min period. Solvent controls were always tested before a treatment. Mosquitoes 
showed robust attraction to a solvent treated arm when offered a second time after 
a gap of 5 mins providing a rigorous test for the treatments to be tested second. No 
cage was tested more than once within 1h of a testing session and not more than 
twice on any single day. Videos were analysed blind and the numbers of mosqui- 
toes present for a 5-s continuous duration were counted every minute. Mosquitoes 
reliably started accumulating in controls at the 2 min point and data from this time 
point were considered for analysis. 

Percentage present was calculated as the average number of mosquitoes on the 
window for 5s at a given time point across trials. All values were normalized to 
percentage of the highest value for the comparison, which was assigned a 100 per 
cent present. 

Percentage repellency = (1—(mean cumulative number of mosquitoes on the 
window of treatment for 5s at time points 2, 3, 4, 5min / mean cumulative 
number of mosquitoes that remained on window of solvent treatment for 5s at 
time points 2, 3, 4, 5 min)) < 100. 

Escape index = (average number of mosquitoes in treatment that landed yet 
left the mesh during a five second window over the following time points: 2 min, 
3 min, 4min, 5 min) / (average number of mosquitoes that landed yet left the 
mesh during a 5s window over the same time points in (treatment + control)) 

Each time point had n= 5 trials, 40 mosquitoes per trial, except for EA, in 

which n = 4. 
Chemical Informatics. A single energy-minimized three-dimensional structure 
was predicted for each compound using the Omega2 software package*’. The 
commercially available software package Dragon (3,224 individual descriptors) 
from Talete was used to calculate molecular descriptors“’. Descriptor values were 
normalized across compounds to standard scores by subtracting the mean value 
for each descriptor type and dividing by the standard deviation. Molecular 
descriptors that did not show variation across compounds were removed. 

For our analysis, compounds from different studies were approximated into a 
single metric of ‘protection duration’ as a rough indicator of repellency. The non- 
repellent diversifying training set of odours were assigned protection times of 
zero, whereas the approved repellents DEET and picaridin were assigned the 
highest value since we made the assumption that these would have structural 
properties important for regulatory approval. Compounds were clustered using 
Euclidean distance and hierarchical clustering based on differences in repellency 
values, and a set of 5 compounds with the highest activity that clustered together 
was classified as ‘training repellents’. 

A compound-by-compound repellency distance matrix was calculated from 
repellency data. A separate compound-by-compound descriptor distance matrix 
was calculated using the 3,224 descriptor values calculated by the Dragon soft- 
ware package. Using a sequential forward selection (SFS) approach, all descrip- 
tors are individually compared and selected for their ability to increase the 
correlation between descriptor values and repellency. The descriptor that corre- 
lates best is retained and each further iteration adds an additional descriptor to 
improve the correlation values. This process is continued until additional descrip- 
tors fail to improve the correlation value from the previous step. This process 
results in a unique descriptor set that is optimized for repellency. 

This repellency-optimized descriptor set was used to train a support vector 
machine (SVM) using regression and a radial basis function kernel available in 
the R package e1071, which integrates libsvm***’. Optimal gamma and cost values 
were determined using the tune.SVM function. The resulting trained SVM was 


then applied to predict activity for compounds from two libraries in silico, a natural 
compound library of ~3,200 volatiles and a > 440,000 compounds library. 

For the natural compound library we assembled a subset of 3,197 volatile 
compounds from defined origins including plants, humans, insects“, food fla- 
vours and a fragrance collection® including fruit and floral volatiles**>*. For the 
larger library we assembled a subset of >440,000 small molecules from the 
eMolecules database that have properties of volatile odourants. (Molecular weight 
<325 grams per mole and atoms: C, O, N, H, S.) 

We performed a fivefold cross-validation by dividing the data set randomly 
into five equal sized partitions. Four of the partitions were applied to train the 
SVM and the remaining partition, which was not used for training, was used to 
test predictive ability. This process was repeated five times, each trial excluding a 
different subset of compounds as the training set and assigning the remainder as 
the test set. The whole process was repeated 20 times to improve consistency. A 
receiver operating characteristics (ROC) analysis was then used to analyse the 
performance of our computational repellency prediction. The overall predictive 
ability was calculated as a single receiver operating characteristic (ROC) curve for 
all 20 independent validations. 

Calculation of LogP and vapour pressure values. SMILES structures of the 
predicted repellent odours were used with EPI Suite (http://www.epa.gov/oppt/ 
exposure/pubs/episuite.htm) to calculate predicted LogP and vapour pressure 
values. 

Vinyl solubility test. One 3 X 3 mm square of 4 gauge vinyl was submerged in 
1 ml of each test compound in a glass container, stirred at a constant rate on a 
shaker and checked every 30 min until the vinyl square in DEET was completely 
dissolved (6 h). The vinyl pieces in each of the other compounds were removed, 
rinsed in ethanol and weighed. The process was repeated at 30h (24h after the 
vinyl square completely disappeared in DEET). 

Statistical analyses. For behaviour experiments with preference index, arcsine- 
transformed data were analysed. Tests used are indicated in the figure legends and 
they are Student’s t-test, one-way ANOVA and Tukey’s post hoc analysis. 
Statistical tests for each experimental category and sample trails sizes were 
selected on the basis of previously published studies using similar assays, which 
are cited throughout the manuscript. For all graphs, error bars indicate s.e.m. 
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Spatial organization within a niche as a 
determinant of stem-cell fate 


Panteleimon Rompolas', Kailin R. Mesa! & Valentina Greco! 


Stem-cell niches in mammalian tissues are often heterogeneous and compartmentalized; however, whether distinct 
niche locations determine different stem-cell fates remains unclear. To test this hypothesis, here we use the mouse hair 
follicle niche and combine intravital microscopy with genetic lineage tracing to re-visit the same stem-cell lineages, 
from their exact place of origin, throughout regeneration in live mice. Using this method, we show directly that the posi- 
tion ofa stem cell within the hair follicle niche can predict whether it is likely to remain uncommitted, generate precursors 
or commit to a differentiated fate. Furthermore, using laser ablation we demonstrate that hair follicle stem cells are 
dispensable for regeneration, and that epithelial cells, which do not normally participate in hair growth, re-populate 
the lost stem-cell compartment and sustain hair regeneration. This study provides a general model for niche-induced fate 


determination in adult tissues. 


Stem-cell niches in adult tissues constitute a spatially distinct micro- 
environment, including neighbouring cells, signals and extracellular 
material'*. Anatomical and molecular heterogeneity seems to be a 
common feature between mammalian stem-cell niches across different 
tissues* °; however, it is unclear whether the specific location that a stem 
cell occupies within the niche can influence its function. 

Haematopoietic stem cells with divergent roles in homeostasis and 
pathophysiology are proposed to associate with distinct niche com- 
partments, such as the endosteum or the vasculature in the central 
bone marrow, which may affect their behaviour and possibly their 
long-term fate”’*. Moreover, in the intestinal crypt, fast-cycling stem 
cell and quiescent progenitor populations reside in distinct positions 
at the bottom of the crypt, whereas the transient amplified pool of 
precursors line the walls of the crypt, progressively differentiating as 
they reach the surface of the villi'*""’. A neutral competition model has 
been proposed for long-term homeostasis of the intestinal niche'*”’, 
but the short-term behaviour of individual stem cells in different posi- 
tions at the bottom of the crypt has not been determined. The hair 
follicle in the skin represents another highly compartmentalized niche 
where stem cells reside in the bulge, while a pool of progenitors, called 
the hair germ, is clustered in a different niche location directly below 
(Extended Data Fig. 1a)?°**. This common theme of niche compart- 
mentalization in the above examples raises the question as to whether 
stem cells within their compartments are functionally equivalent. Speci- 
fically, it is not clear whether each stem cell can stochastically generate 
every lineage in a tissue, or whether the precise position within the 
niche can impose a distinct fate. 

The mouse hair follicle is a self-contained mini-organ that repre- 
sents a unique system for monitoring niche behaviour in vivo, because 
the location of stem cells and differentiated cell types is anatomically 
distinct and molecularly well defined” **”>*! (Extended Data Fig. 1a, b). 
Hair follicles normally undergo stereotypic cycles of regeneration, which 
in the young mouse are highly synchronized across large areas of the skin 
and therefore the exact timing of rest, growth and regression phases can 
be accurately predicted** (Extended Data Fig. 1c). During hair growth, 
mesenchymal-epithelial crosstalk at the bottom of the hair follicle niche 
induces the formation and upwards expansion of seven concentric diffe- 
rentiated layers. These inner layers make up the hair shaft and supportive 


inner root sheath (IRS), whereas a relatively undifferentiated outer cell 
layer called the outer root sheath (ORS) grows downwards to envelop 
the elongating hair follicle fully**"** *” (Extended Data Fig. 1b). Taking 
advantage of the accessibility of the skin hair follicle, we previously 
established the ability to visualize these processes non-invasively, 
in vivo-*. Here, we have developed a new approach to mark single stem 
cells in different positions within the niche and re-visit the same 
lineages over a period of several weeks to months, in live mice. 
Furthermore, we use laser-induced cell ablation to test whether hair 
follicle stem cells are required for hair regeneration and to address how 
injury-induced cell mobility between different niches affects their fate. 


Niche location predicts stem-cell fate 


To explore the significance of specific niche positioning to stem-cell 
fate, we implemented an in vivo lineage tracing approach at single-cell 
resolution by live imaging (Extended Data Fig. 2). To mark hair fol- 
licle stem cells in the bulge and hair germ compartments genetically, 
we used mice containing either K19-CreER (expressing tamoxifen- 
inducible Cre; also known as Krt19-CreER) or Lgr5-CreER, in addition 
to Rosa-stop-tdTomato reporter alleles’****' (Extended Data Fig. 2a). 
K14-H2BGFP (histone H2B fused with green fluorescent protein (GFP) 
and driven by the Krt14 promoter) and Lef1-RFP (red fluorescent protein 
(REP) driven by the Lef1 promoter) were used as general epithelial and 
mesenchymal fluorescent reporters as described previously” (Extended 
Data Figs la and 3a). Mice were induced with a single low dose of 
tamoxifen in the first rest phase of the hair cycle (first telogen, approxi- 
mately postnatal day (P) 20) and stem cells were visualized in vivo three 
days later (~P23), while the hair follicles were still quiescent (Extended 
Data Fig. 3a). We verified that marked cells did not translocate from 
their initial position within the niche and that no additional ectopic 
expression of the Cre reporter occurred owing to Cre recombinase 
leakage while hair follicles remained quiescent (Extended Data Fig. 3b). 
As hair regeneration commenced, we re-visited the same follicles in 
separate imaging sessions and the lineage progression of previously 
identified single stem cells was documented (Fig. 1). 

Analysis of the in vivo lineage tracing data showed that during this 
process the fate of individual stem cells followed highly stereotypic 
patterns, which correlated with their original location within the niche 
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Figure 1 | Niche location can 
predict the fate of hair follicle stem 
cells. a, Scheme of single stem-cell 
lineage tracing in live mice. 

b, Statistical analysis of the fate of 
stem cells originating from the bulge 
or hair germ (n = 108 or 20 lineages, 


Hair germ 


respectively, in 8 mice). 

c, Representative examples of single 
stem-cell lineages (arrows) traced 
during a full hair cycle. Each 
sequence represents a different fate 
that correlates with a specific niche 
location. d, Graphical correlation 
between the original location of a 
single stem cell and its fate after a full 
hair cycle (n = 128; error bars 
represent s.e.m.). e, Spatial relocation 
of ORS lineages after a full hair cycle 
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(n = 23; error bars represent s.e.m.). 
f, Quantification of the fate of ORS 
lineages in the second hair cycle 

(n = 9). g, In vivo lineage tracing of 
bulge stem cells over two consecutive 
hair cycles. Scale bars, 50 um. 


(1st telogen) (2nd anagen) (2nd telogen) 


at the onset of a regeneration cycle (Fig. 1b-d). Specifically, most of the 
stem cells located within the bulge did not contribute to the subsequent 
hair cycle or were lost, and a smaller fraction of bulge stem cells pro- 
duced lineages only in the relatively undifferentiated outer layer (ORS) 
(Fig. 1b, c, Extended Data Figs 4 and 5, and Supplementary Video 1). 
Conversely, cells located in the hair germ consistently contributed to 
hair follicle growth by generating differentiated lineages (Fig. 1b, c, 
Extended Data Figs 4 and 6, and Supplementary Video 1). Even within 
each niche compartment the precise location dictated different stem- 
cell behaviours. For example, within the bulge, stem cells situated in the 
lower half of the compartment were more likely to proliferate and 
generate ORS lineages than stem cells situated in the upper half, which 
were either quiescent or generated limited clones that remained in the 
bulge (Fig. 1d). These data show a direct correlation between a specific 
niche location and stem-cell fate. 

To test the long-term fate of hair follicle stem cells, we traced bulge 
lineages over two consecutive hair cycles. Bulge stem cells that per- 
sisted in the upper portion of the bulge compartment after the first 
cycle remained there during the second cycle (Extended Data Fig. 7). 
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However, lower bulge descendants that acquired an ORS fate were 
often found in the hair germ after hair follicle regression and entry 
into the next rest phase (second telogen; Fig. le and Extended Data 
Fig. 8). These ORS clones more frequently gave rise to differentiated 
lineages in the second hair cycle, consistent with their new position in 
the hair germ (Fig. 1f). Thus, bulge stem cells can contribute to hair 
growth by following a stepwise transition to differentiation through 
an intermediate ORS fate (Fig. 1g). These data also enforce the notion 
that fate is established at the onset of a new regeneration cycle depend- 
ing on the specific location that a stem cell occupies in the niche. 


ORS expansion is spatially regulated 

Our data suggest that the ORS represents an intermediate stage between 
quiescent bulge stem cells and hair germ cells. Notably, lineage tracing 
indicated that ORS clones often expanded discontinuously towards the 
bulb (Fig. 2a, Extended Data Fig. 8 and Supplementary Video 2). To 
understand how the niche influences this mode of ORS expansion, we 
collected several time-lapse recordings of hair follicles in advanced growth 
stages (anagen III-IV; Supplementary Videos 3 and 4). Analysis of cell 
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behaviour at this stage of growth showed that the ORS undergoes a 
spatially regulated mode of expansion. Specifically, cell proliferation was 
restricted to a narrow zone between the lower bulge and the bulb (Fig. 2b 
and Supplementary Videos 3 and 4). Cell divisions in this ‘proliferative 
zone’ were highly oriented, with a mitotic spindle perpendicular to the 
long axis of growth (Fig. 2b). These oriented cell divisions may not con- 
tribute directly to the longitudinal expansion of the ORS, and asa result 
this proliferative zone displayed higher cell density than other areas 
(Fig. 2c, d and Supplementary Videos 3 and 4). Further analysis of the 
time-lapse videos revealed that cells at the distal border of the prolife- 
rative zone became mobile and migrated rapidly towards the bulb, thus 
directly contributing to the downward expansion of the ORS. This previ- 
ously uncharacterized mode of cell migration indicates highly dynamic 
cell-cell contacts and may partially explain the discontinuous appea- 
rance of the ORS clones observed by lineage tracing (Fig. 2e, fand Sup- 
plementary Video 5). This bimodal type of ORS growth and the spatially 
defined areas of proliferation and migration highlight the regional con- 
trol that the niche exerts during growth. 


Bulge stem cells are dispensable 

Our lineage tracing experiments suggest a functional compartmenta- 
lization of the niche, in which stem cells positioned in the lower bulge 
may specify the ORS and those in the hair germ the differentiated hair 
lineages. To test the stringency of niche-imposed fates towards hair 
regeneration, we used laser-induced cell ablation to remove specifically 
either the bulge or the hair germ at the onset of hair growth (first telogen, 
~P20; Fig. 3a). To recognize each targeted compartment we used reli- 
able anatomical features of the niche* (Extended Data Fig. 1a), because 
available genetic markers label overlapping populations that extend 
across both the bulge and hair germ*****". Notably, after ablation of either 
the bulge or the hair germ, the niche consistently recovered the lost cell 
population, regained its anatomical features and proceeded with hair 
regeneration (Fig. 3b, c). To verify the efficiency of the ablation process 
we re-visited the ablated follicles shortly after ablation. Instances in 
which bulge or hair germ ablation impaired hair regeneration were the 
result of extensive damage that affected the entire niche and/or the 
mesenchyme (dermal papilla), consistent with previous reports**””” 
(Fig. 3c). However, some such examples provided crucial information 
on the dynamics between the epithelium and the mesenchyme. For 
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Figure 2 | Mode of ORS growth. a, In vivo lineage tracing sequence (top) and 
corresponding three-dimensional renderings of the Cre reporter (bottom) 
showing ORS expansion during hair growth. Arrows denote cell lineages in 
different colours. b, Graphical representation of the location and axis of cell 
divisions in the ORS and matrix (bulb) in advanced hair follicle growth (anagen 
III-IV). c, ORS cell distribution during active hair growth. d, Quantification of 
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instance, when the epithelium and the mesenchyme were physically 
separated as the result of laser ablation, both the full recovery of the niche 
and hair regeneration was impaired, even though the mesenchymal 
dermal papilla lingered a few micrometers below (Fig. 3d). Conversely, 
in some follicles where the bulge was ablated the hair germ was able to 
initiate growth, encompassing the dermal papilla before the full recovery 
of the bulge (Fig. 3e). Overall, our data show that the bulge and hair germ 
populations are mutually dispensable for hair regeneration as long as a 
functional interaction between the epithelium and the mesenchymal 
dermal papilla is maintained (Fig. 3f). Furthermore, they suggest that 
the ability of the hair germ to initiate hair growth may occur indepen- 
dently of bulge input. 


Cell fate changes on niche injury 

To explore the cellular mechanisms of niche recovery, we performed 
time-lapse recordings shortly after bulge laser ablation. The hair germ 
became proliferative consistent with previous experiments that show 
hair germ contribution to the niche after stem-cell depletion due to 
plucking”. Notably, distant epithelial cells above the bulge (infundi- 
bulum) were also observed to become proliferative, and some cells 
descended rapidly into the niche (Supplementary Videos 6 and 7). These 
findings raised the possibility that neighbouring epithelial cells situated 
above the bulge may contribute to the recovery of the niche. To test this 
hypothesis, we implemented our in vivo lineage tracing approach to 
monitor the behaviour of cells outside the hair follicle niche after bulge 
ablation. To mark the outermost epithelial layers located above the 
bulge exclusively we took advantage of the particular expression profile 
of K14-CreER/Rosa-stop-tdTomato mice, in which labelling is strongly 
biased towards the interfollicular epidermis, infundibulum and seba- 
ceous glands (Fig. 4a and Supplementary Video 8). After induction, fol- 
licles that did not contain any labelled cells within the niche were targeted 
for bulge ablation (Fig. 4a, b). In the days after the ablation there was a 
significant influx of labelled epithelial cells into the niche, in contrast to 
neighbouring non-ablated follicles where no additional tdTomato* 
cells appeared to enter the hair follicle (Fig. 4b). 

We found that these ‘new’ niche cells not only contributed to re- 
establishing the lost bulge compartment but also participated in the 
subsequent hair growth, suggesting that they acquired a different fate 
on assuming their new position in the hair follicle niche (Fig. 4b). To 
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Figure 3 | Bulge and hair germ are 
mutually dispensable for hair 
regeneration. a, Scheme of the laser 
ablation experiment. b, Sequential 
snapshots of hair follicles 
immediately or a week after bulge 
and hair germ ablation. Red dashed 
line represents the ablated region. 

c, Quantification of the regenerative 
capacity of follicles with ablated 
dermal papilla (DP), bulge and hair 
germ (n = 30, 32 and 28 follicles, 
respectively, in 9 mice). d, Example 
of hair growth impairment due to the 
physical separation of the epithelium 
from the mesenchymal dermal 
papilla after ablation. e, Example of 
hair follicle growth initiation before 
full niche recovery. f, Scheme of hair 
follicle niche responses after laser 
ablation. Scale bars, 50 um. 
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test further whether the niche influences the same type of behaviour 
on the epithelial cells that re-populated the bulge, we used label reten- 
tion to analyse for quiescence, a hallmark of bulge stem cells’, during 
the second growth cycle after bulge ablation (Fig. 4c). At full growth 
(third anagen) the bulge of ablated hair follicles displayed significant 
label retention compared to the lower growing portion of the follicle, 
but similar to the bulge of non-ablated neighbouring follicles (Fig. 4d, e). 
Thus, these data provide direct evidence that loss of a stem cell pool 
due to injury can induce neighbouring epithelial cell populations that 
do not normally have a hair follicle fate to be mobilized and contribute 
to re-establishing the niche anatomically as well as functionally. Most 
importantly, once these cells enter the niche they display characteri- 
stics consistent with a hair follicle fate enacted on them in their new 
location. 


Discussion 

The relationship between niche position and stem-cell fate is a funda- 
mental question in mammalian stem-cell biology that has remained 
unanswered. Current approaches to address this problem involve the 
use of genetic lineage tracing tools based on inducible Cre recombinase, 
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driven by stem-cell-specific promoters*’. However, the mosaic expres- 
sion of the Cre reporter within the stem-cell pool and the inability to 
follow individual stem cells over time has greatly limited our understan- 
ding of the fate of individual cells at precise locations within the niche. 
To overcome these limitations we have devised a system that combines 
genetic lineage tracing with intravital microscopy to monitor the progres- 
sion of single stem-cell lineages from their initial position, by re-visiting 
the same undisturbed niche in separate experiments in live mice. 
Using this approach, we found evidence that establishes a strong 
link between a specific niche location and stem-cell fate. Although a 
cell-autonomous model is plausible, our data support a model for fate 
determination in the hair follicle that is based on the spatial organiza- 
tion of the niche (Extended Data Fig. 9). According to this model, a cell 
in the upper half of the bulge is favoured to remain uncommitted to a 
specific fate and therefore more likely to remain quiescent or self-renew. 
By contrast, a cell situated in the lower bulge will be subject to activating 
stimuli from the niche driving it to undergo limited amplification as 
part of the still relatively undifferentiated ORS. The fraction of the ORS 
pool that survives the regression phase of the hair cycle will now be 
situated in the compartment that becomes the new hair germ. Once in 
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Figure 4 | Functional reconstitution of the stem-cell niche from non-hair 
epithelial populations. a, Scheme of in vivo lineage tracing of non-hair 
epithelial populations after bulge laser ablation. b, Example of bulge-ablated 
hair follicle showing the influx of labelled non-hair epithelial cell populations 
into the niche and their contribution to hair growth. c, Scheme of label 


that part of the niche these cells receive different stimuli pushing them 
to commit towards a differentiation pathway to support the subsequent 
hair cycle. 

Our model is consistent with previous data from the hair follicle 
and other stem-cell niches*”*!**"°**** but directly demonstrates the 
significance of the niche for stem-cell fate determination. Our results 
from the laser ablation experiments further support this notion, high- 
lighting the fact that niche stem cells can be dispensable for tissue 
regeneration, provided that the overall integrity of the niche is main- 
tained. In this context, injury can induce cell mobility between diffe- 
rent tissue compartments but the overall structure and function of the 
tissue is maintained because cells are capable of adopting new fates as 
dictated by their new niche microenvironment (Extended Data Fig. 9). 
This may also explain how certain hierarchies that exist between diffe- 
rent stem-cell pools under homeostatic conditions can be re-shuffled and 
new ones established after injury, as part of a wound healing process”. 
Identifying the extrinsic factors that make up a particular niche micro- 
environment is paramount for understanding the mechanism of stem-cell 
fate determination and our ability to manipulate stem cells for thera- 
peutic purposes. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


K19-CreER mice were created and obtained from G. Gu’s laboratory”*. Lgr5-CreER 
mice were created by H. Clevers’s laboratory'® and obtained from The Jackson 
Laboratory. K14-CreER mice were created by E. Fuchs’s laboratory” and obtained 
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retention experiment after bulge ablation. d, Quantification of label retention in 
control and bulge-ablated hair follicles (n = 15 and 12 follicles; error bars 
represent s.e.m.). e, Example of label retention in the niche after bulge ablation 
and recovery. Scale bars, 50 um. 


from The Jackson Laboratory. Rosa-stop-tdTomato mice were created by H. Zeng’s 
laboratory” and obtained from The Jackson Laboratory. Mice were bred to a mixed 
albino background and males were preferentially used for experiments. All studies 
and procedures involving animal subjects were approved by the Institutional 
Animal Care and Use Committee at Yale School of Medicine and conducted in 
accordance with the approved animal handling protocol. Expression of the Cre 
fluorescent reporter for the lineage tracing experiments was induced with a single 
intraperitoneal injection of tamoxifen (20 pg g ' and 1 gg | in corn oil for K19- 
CreER and Lgr5-CreER, respectively) at ~P20 or times specified. For lineage tracing 
of epithelial populations above the hair follicle, K14-CreER/Rosa-stop-tdTomato 
mice were given a single intraperitoneal injection of tamoxifen (0.2 mg g_' in corn 
oil). For the label retention experiment, K5-tTA/pTRE-H2BGFP mice were given 
doxycycline (1 mg ml‘) in potable water at times specified. Intravital microscopy 
and laser ablation procedures were carried out as described previously”. All lineage 
tracing and ablation experiments were repeated at least in triplicates or otherwise 
indicated. 


Online Content Any additional Methods, Extended Data display items and Source 
Data are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to these 
sections appear only in the online paper. 
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The structure of the box C/D enzyme 
reveals regulation of RNA methylation 


Audrone Lapinaite!, Bernd Simon’, Lars Skjaerven', Magdalena Rakwalska-Bange', Frank Gabel*"**° & Teresa Carlomagno' 


Post-transcriptional modifications are essential to the cell life cycle, as they affect both pre-ribosomal RNA processing 
and ribosome assembly. The box C/D ribonucleoprotein enzyme that methylates ribosomal RNA at the 2’-O-ribose uses 
a multitude of guide RNAs as templates for the recognition of rRNA target sites. Two methylation guide sequences are 
combined on each guide RNA, the significance of which has remained unclear. Here we use a powerful combination of 
NMR spectroscopy and small-angle neutron scattering to solve the structure of the 390 kDa archaeal RNP enzyme bound 
to substrate RNA. We show that the two methylation guide sequences are located in different environments in the 
complex and that the methylation of physiological substrates targeted by the same guide RNA occurs sequentially. 
This structure provides a means for differential control of methylation levels at the two sites and at the same time 
offers an unexpected regulatory mechanism for rRNA folding. 


During the biosynthesis and processing of the pre-rRNA transcripts 
post-transcriptional modifications of ribonucleotides occur in func- 
tional regions, including intersubunit interfaces, decoding and pepti- 
dyltransferase centres’. Among the possible modifications, 2'-O- 
ribose methylation was shown to protect RNA from ribonucleolytic 
cleavage’, stabilize single base pairs, serve as chaperone** and affect 
folding at high temperatures’. rRNA methylation is essential for both 
pre-rRNA processing and ribosome assembly, with complete sup- 
pression of methylation leading to cell death®”’. 

In eukaryotes, 2'-O-ribose methylation is carried out by the box 
C/D small nucleolar RNA-protein complex (snoRNP). The archaeal 
equivalent box C/D sRNP consists of three core proteins (Extended 
Data Fig. 1) assembled around the guide small RNA. This RNA con- 
tains so-called box C/D and C’/D' motifs, which fold in the K-turn® 
and K-loop*” structures, respectively (Extended Data Fig. 1d). Upon 
substrate binding, the guide sRNA pairs with two different substrate 
RNAs and selects the methylation site, which is the fifth nucleotide 
upstream of box D (or D’)’°. Using a variety of guide sRNAs, the box 
C/D snoRNP can methylate more than a hundred different rRNA 
sequences in humans’. 

In archaea, the assembly of the box C/D sRNP complex is initiated 
by binding of the L7Ae protein to the K-turn and K-loop elements"’. 
The Nop5-carboxy-terminal domain (CTD) recognizes a composite 
surface of the L7Ae-sRNA complex, consisting of both RNA and 
protein’*’*. The Nop5-coiled-coil (CC) domain is responsible for self- 
dimerization, whereas the amino-terminal domain (NTD) interacts 
with the methylation enzyme, fibrillarin™, which uses the cofactor 
S-adenosyl-L-methionine (SAM) as methyl group donor’. 

Recently, the sRNP has been crystallized using an artificial sRNA 
consisting of two separate strands, base-paired with the corresponding 
substrates (Extended Data Fig. 1f)’*. In this form, the complex contains 
two copies of each protein and one sRNA copy (mono-RNP). Despite 
showing fibrillarin bound to substrate RNA, the structure does not 
provide a rationale either for the presence of two different guide 
sequences in all physiological sRNAs or for the asymmetry of the two 
protein assembly sites (box C/D and C’/D’). Another study of the 


sRNP in the absence of substrate RNA used negative stain electron 
microscopy to derive a different model, where four copies of each protein 
bind two copies of sRNA”’ (Extended Data Fig. 1g, di-RNP). The 
position of the RNA could not be determined experimentally; however, 
in the model proposed to fit the electron microscopy map the two 
sRNA molecules are located at two opposite sides of a square-shaped 
complex and fibrillarin is distant from the sRNA, in the so-called ‘off 
position. In favour of the di-RNP model, recent work has demonstrated 
that sRNPs assembled around ‘one-piece’ physiological sRNAs are pre- 
dominantly di-RNPs, whereas the occurrence of mono-RNPs is sig- 
nificant only when using artificial ‘two-pieces’ sRNAs™. 

To shed light on the architecture and mechanism of this important 
enzyme, we study the structure and function of the box C/D sRNP 
complex from Pyrococcus furiosus in solution with a combination of 
solution-state NMR and small-angle X-ray and neutron scattering 
(SAXS and SANS). Our study uses a close-to-physiological ‘one-piece’ 
sRNA construct and endorses the di-RNP notion. Structures of the 
apo- and holoenzymes, both of which differ from the ones reported 
previously’®’’, and NMR-based turnover experiments using a physio- 
logical guide sRNA allow us to explain the mechanism of rRNA 
methylation and reveal the sequential regulation of substrate D and 
D’ methylation. 


The functional sRNP is dimeric 


We reconstituted the box C/D sRNP from full-length recombinant 
P. furiosus L7Ae, Nop5 and fibrillarin and the sRNA of Fig. 1. To 
simplify the analysis of the NMR spectra, we designed a partially sym- 
metric sSRNA (ssR26) starting from the P. furiosus sR26 RNA (asR26, 
Extended Data Fig. le), where the K-loop element is substituted by 
the K-turn element and the two guide sequences are made the same. 
Importantly, the presence of the apical loop is preserved, thereby 
preventing full symmetry. The oligomerization state of the box C/D 
sRNP complex including ssR26 is identical to that of the complex 
assembled with asR26. In size-exclusion chromatography, the com- 
plex elutes as a single peak, corresponding to a di-RNP (~400 kDa) 
(Extended Data Fig. 1h). To confirm this oligomeric state, we measured 
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Figure 1 | sR26 RNA in the P. furiosus box C/D complex. a, ssR26 RNA used 
in the sRNP for NMR and SAS experiments. Substrates D (red) and D’ 
(salmon) have the same sequence. A star marks the 2’-O-methylation site. 

b, Scheme of the sRNP explaining the concept of contrast matching in SANS. 
The data are collected in experimental conditions where the scattering intensity 
of the ['H] proteins is masked by matching with the solvent (42%/58% D2O/ 
H,0), whereas the [7H]RNA scattering dominates the curve. Fib, fibrillarin. 
c, Ab initio modelling of the ssR26 RNA in the context of the sRNP from SANS 
data collected as described in b. The length of 15.9 nm is considerably larger 
than the 11 nm expected for the mono-RNP model’® and accommodates two 
ssR26 molecules. 


the SAXS scattering profile of the particle. The radius of gyration of 
58.2 + 0.6 A (Extended Data Table 1) is significantly larger than that 
predicted from the crystallized mono-RNP (40.0 A)®, Last, we per- 
formed native gel electrophoresis, which also confirmed that the com- 
plex has a molecular weight of ~400 kDa (Extended Data Fig. 1i). 


Two fibrillarin settings in the apo-sRNP 


Next, we determined the structure of the 390 kDa box C/D complex in 
the absence of substrate RNA by a combination of NMR and SAXS/ 
SANS data (Fig. 2). We reasoned that the structures of L7Ae and 
fibrillarin, as well as those of the Nop5 domains and the sRNA K-turn 
modules, do not change with respect to their structures in the L7Ae-K- 
turn-RNA” and Nop5-fibrillarin’* complexes determined previously. 
In addition, both the interaction surfaces of the Nop5-CTD with the 
L7Ae-K-turn-RNA complex’*”’ and of the Nop5-NTD with fibrillarin 
in the Nop5-fibrillarin’* complex are likely to be conserved in the full 
enzyme. To verify these assumptions, we specifically labelled the 
methyl groups of Ile, Val and Leu of fibrillarin and L7Ae”° with °C 
and 'H and monitored the chemical-shift perturbations upon stepwise 
formation of the complex by methyl-transverse relaxation-optimized 
spectroscopy experiments. The NMR signals of methyl groups can also 
be observed for complexes as large as several hundreds of kDa, owing to 


Figure 2 | Non-equivalent fibrillarin environments in the apo-box C/D 
sRNP. Structure of the apo-box C/D sRNP. The Nop5 copies (two associated 
with the box C/D (C’/D’) elements, dark (light) grey, numbering in Extended 
Data Fig. 6) form a platform. Two fibrillarin copies (associated with the box 
C’/D’ elements, dark blue) are above the Nop5 platform, on the same side as the 
sRNA; two other copies (associated with the box C/D elements, light blue) are 
below the Nop5 platform, on the opposite side as the sRNA. The two L7Ae 
associated with the box C/D (C’/D') elements are in dark (light) green. 
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their favourable relaxation properties and the high intensity of the 
signal generated by three protons. In addition to chemical-shift per- 
turbations data, we also collected paramagnetic relaxation enhance- 
ment (PRE) data. In this experiment, a tag carrying a free electron is 
coupled with a single cysteine engineered, for example, in Nop5. The 
relaxation enhancements elicited on the methyl groups of either L7Ae 
or fibrillarin by the unpaired electron in Nop5 are quantified and 
translated into distances*', which can be used to determine the mutual 
orientation of the interacting protein domains. All experiments con- 
firmed that the previously described interfaces are preserved in the full 
complex (Extended Data Fig. 2). 

On the basis of this analysis, we built the structure of the box C/D 
sRNP using the conformations of the modules L7Ae-K-turn-RNA- 
Nop5-CTD and Nop5-NTD-fibrillarin observed in previous crystal 
structures, and restricted our conformational search to the orientation 
of the three domains of Nop5, the conformation of the sRNA in parts 
other than the K-turn motifs and A-form helices and the relative posi- 
tion of the four copies of proteins in the di-RNP complex (Extended 
Data Fig. 3). To this end, we designed a structure calculation protocol 
that capitalizes on the following experimental data: (1) methyl reso- 
nances chemical-shift perturbations of L7Ae and fibrillarin upon 
formation of the full complex; (2) PRE data defining the relative ori- 
entation of the pairs fibrillarin-L7Ae, fibrillarin-Nop5-CTD, L7Ae- 
Nop5-NTD, fibrillarin-Nop5-CC and L7Ae-Nop5-CC; (3) contrast 
matching SANS data defining the individual shapes of each compo- 
nent in the context of the full complex (Extended Data Fig. 4). 

The P(r) distribution of the complex containing either ?H-labelled 
fibrillarin (Fig. 3b) or L7Ae confirms that the particle contains more 
than two copies of each protein. Unexpectedly, the SANS scattering 
curve of the ["H]RNA complex, acquired in a 58%/42% H,O/D,0 solu- 
tion to mask the scattered intensity of the ['H] proteins, is best fitted by 
acontinuous distribution of atoms with dimensions 15.9 X 7.1 X 3.7 nm, 
which clearly indicates that the two ssR26 copies are close to each other 
in the complex (Fig. 1c) and disproves the arrangement of the RNA 
in the electron-microscopy-derived model (Extended Data Figs 1g 
and 4e)'”"’, 

The structure calculation protocol used 452 PRE data-points and 
SAXS/SANS data to derive the structure of the apo-sRNP (without 
substrate RNAs) in solution at 4.8 A precision (Fig. 2, Extended Data 
Fig. 5a and Extended Data Table 2). The four Nop5-CC domains form 
a platform, and the two sRNA molecules pack together to yield an 
elongated shape, which lies on this platform at an angle of about 45° 
(Fig. 2 and Extended Data Fig. 6). The box C/D elements are found 
either at the two extremities of the rod-like structure or in the centre. 
Both RNA conformations are de facto equivalent when using ssR26; 
this identity is lifted in the asR26 RNA, with consequences in the 
context of the holo-complex, as discussed later. Electrostatic interac- 
tions between the RNA guide sequences and the Nop5 protein stabi- 
lize the complex structure (Extended Data Fig. 6b) and are in excellent 
agreement with published cross-link data”. Despite confirming the 
di-RNP architecture, the P. furiosus apo-complex structure does not 
match the electron microscopy envelopes of box C/D sRNPs from 
other organisms’”"* (Extended Data Fig. 4h). 

The four fibrillarin copies do not contact the sRNA, in agreement 
with the very weak chemical-shift perturbations upon transition from 
the Nop5-fibrillarin complex to the full sRNP (Extended Data Fig. 7a) 
and with previous electron-microscopy-guided modelling’. Instead, 
they rest at the end of the Nop5-CC domains: two copies are above the 
platform defined by the Nop5 proteins on the same side as the sRNA, 
whereas the other two copies are on the opposite side (Fig. 2b). This 
arrangement predicts that only two fibrillarin copies can reach the 
guide RNA sequences to yield a methylation-competent conformation. 

Both the PRE and the SANS data place the four fibrillarin copies in 
the ‘off position. However, a small subset of PRE effects (V11, L15, 153, 
175, 178), measured for L7Ae in combination with the Nop5(E68C) 
mutant, cannot be fitted together with the other data; rather, they 
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Figure 3 | Catalytic structure of the box C/D sRNP. a, Isoleucine region of 
the '°C-'H correlations of the fibrillarin ILV-methyl groups in the apo-enzyme 
(blue) and after addition of substrate RNA (pink). Methyl groups of 124, L58, 
162, 182, 1117, 1176, V196 and L210 split in two sets. b, Pair-wise distance 
distribution P(r), calculated from the scattering curves of the box C/D complex 
in the absence (solid lines) and in the presence (dashed lines) of substrate RNA 
and assembled from all non-labelled components (SAXS), (??H]RNA and 
[‘H]proteins (RNA, SANS)), ?H]Nop5, ['‘H]others (dNop5, SANS), 
(?H]fibrillarin, [‘H]others (dFib, SANS). a.u., arbitrary units. c, Structure of the 
holo-box C/D sRNP (colour code as in Fig. 2). Two fibrillarin copies (light blue) 
are in the ‘off position, on the opposite side from the corresponding guide- 
substrate D duplexes (firebrick). Two fibrillarin copies (dark blue) contact the 
guide-substrate D' duplexes (salmon, right insert) and are able to perform 
methylation. The fibrillarin is directed to the methylation site by packing with 
L7Ae and Nop5-CTD (left insert). 


mimic those obtained later for the holo-complex (Extended Data Fig. 7d), 
where fibrillarin is in contact with the guide-substrate duplex. This 
observation offers evidence for occasional fly-casting motions of the 
catalytic module fibrillarin that allow the protein to visit the space close 
to the sRNA in the apo-complex and probably aid the recognition of 
the guide-substrate duplex. 


Structural change upon substrate binding 

To investigate the structure of the complex with bound substrate 
(holo-form), we titrated a 16-nt single-stranded RNA, complement- 
ary to the guide sequence, and monitored the particle by both NMR 
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and SAXS/SANS. In the '°C-'H correlation of Ile-Leu-Val (ILV)- 
methyl labelled fibrillarin, a few resonances divide into two peaks 
(Fig. 3a), one of which conserves the same position as in the spectrum 
of the apo-complex. The intensity ratio of the two peaks increases upon 
addition of substrate RNA and plateaus at 1:1 in the presence of excess 
substrate. This observation demonstrates that in the holo-complex 
only two of the four fibrillarin copies are in contact with the substrate 
RNAs, whereas the other two copies occupy the same environment as 
in the apo-complex. In contrast, all four guide sequences base pair with 
the substrate or product RNA, as indicated by the absence of free RNA 
resonances upon addition of a stoichiometric amount of either non- 
methylated or methylated substrate (data not shown). 

The SAXS/SANS P(r) functions of the [H]all, (?H]Nop5 and 
(’H] fibrillarin complexes reveal a large conformational rearrangement 
upon substrate binding (Fig. 3b). These curves were used, together with 
257 PRE distances, to obtain the structure of the holo-sRNP at 5.2 A 
precision (Fig. 3c, Extended Data Figs 5 and 8 and Extended Data 
Table 2). In agreement with the chemical-shift perturbations data, we 
also imposed interaction restraints between the SAM binding site of two 
fibrillarin copies and the two accessible guide—substrate RNA duplexes. 

Upon binding of the substrate RNA, the ssR26 molecules transition 
from a bent to an elongated form (Fig. 3c and Supplementary Video 1), 
to allow for the formation of the A-form helices between the guide and 
the substrate sequences. Pulled by the RNA, the two Nop5 dimers 
move apart from each other, generating an elongated shape (Fig. 3b). 
Both D and D’ guide-substrate helices are roughly parallel to the stems 
flanking box C/D and C’/D’. The two D’ guide-substrate helices are on 
the same plane as the Nop5 proteins and can be contacted by fibrillarin 
(dark blue, Fig. 3c); the D guide—substrate helices are above the plane of 
the Nop5 proteins, on the opposite side as the other two fibrillarin 
molecules (light blue, Fig. 3c). 

Upon elongation of the complex, two Nop5-CTDs move to the centre 
of the sRNP and contact each other through helices «6, «10 and «12, 
the tip of x7 and loop «10-11 (Extended Data Fig. 8b). These Nop5- 
CTD elements form a composite surface, which can associate with 
itself through complementarities in electrostatics and shape. 

The fibrillarin molecule that reaches substrate D' is the one con- 
nected to the Nop5 protein bound to the box C’/D’ of the other sRNA 
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Figure 4 | Methylation of substrate D and D’ is sequentially regulated. 
The release of '*C-labelled 2’OCH; substrate RNA is monitored in '°C-'H 
correlations (22h) after addition of '*C-labelled SAM and excess of 

substrate RNA. The peak at 57.9 (folded at 26.8, °C) and 3.77 ('H) p.p.m. 
corresponds to the methyl group of product D’, that at 58.1 (folded at 27.0, '°C) 
and 3.69 (‘H) p.p.m. to the methyl group of product D. Total [sRNA], 15 uM. 
a, Left, addition of substrate D’ (57 1M) and SAM (114 1M) (green trace in ¢); 
centre, addition of substrate D (57 uM) and SAM (114 1M) (purple in c); 
right, addition of SAM (114 1M) (orange in c). b, Left, addition of substrate 
D (42 uM) and SAM (84 uM) (green trace in d); centre, addition of substrate 
D’ (42 uM) and SAM (84 1M) (orange in d). c, d, Time course of a, b with 
quantification of the amount of released product. Traces were taken across the 
two-dimensional peak of the corresponding species. 
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Figure 5 | Regulatory mechanism for sequential methylation. 
Schematically, the substrate sequences depicted in the inside of the complex are 
reached by the methyltransferase for methylation, whereas the external ones are 
far from all fibrillarin copies. In the apo-complex the guide D’ (D) sequences 
are close to (far from) fibrillarin. a, Left, substrate D’ binds first on the same 
plane as two fibrillarin copies and is methylated (Fig. 4a, left); subsequent 
addition of substrate D causes a conformational switch that brings the 


molecule (Extended Data Fig. 8). In this respect, the recognition of 
the guide-substrate duplex occurs in trans. Packing with the CTD of 
the Nop5 copy bound to the box C/D of the same sRNA molecule and 
the L7Ae at the box C’/D’ also of the same sRNA molecule (Fig. 3c 
and Extended Data Fig. 8c, d) confines fibrillarin to a restricted space 
on the substrate RNA and promotes specific methylation at position 
—5 from box D’. In particular, the N-terminal tip of fibrillarin interacts 
with the Nop5-CTD through charge complementarities (Extended 
Data Fig. 8d). This tip is not part of the methyltransferase domain 
(beyond amino acid position 50) and its function has remained obscure; 
our structure reveals that it is indispensable for site-specific methylation. 

Binding of fibrillarin to the guide-substrate duplex is dependent on 
the presence of a free 2’-OH: when C9-2'OCH; substrate RNA is 
added to the apo-sRNP, the fibrillarin '*C-'H correlation does not 
change (Extended Data Fig. 7c), indicating that the protein does not 
bind the methylated duplex. The difference in fibrillarin affinity for 
methylated versus non-methylated duplex is likely to trigger the release 
of the methyltransferase from the product, thereby initiating turnover. 


Controlled, site-specific methylation 

To prove that the di-sRNP carries out sequence-specific methylation, 
we developed an NMR-based assay to observe enzyme activity in the 
same conditions as those used for the structural studies: the release of 
['°C]methyl-O-RNA is monitored in a °C-'H correlation experi- 
ment after addition of '*C-labelled SAM and excess of substrate 
RNA. The presence of a single methyl resonance in the expected region 
confirms that the methylation occurs at a specific position, which, by 
comparison with the NMR spectrum of synthetic '*C-labelled product 
D’, can be identified as the fifth nucleotide upstream of box D’. This 
assay confirms in a unique way that the determined structure corre- 
sponds to the active form of the enzyme. 

The most interesting feature of our structure is that the binding 
environments of substrate D and D’ are not equivalent. Consequently, 
the guide-substrate duplexes (D) located above the proteins plane 
(Fig. 3c) are not accessible to fibrillarin and would have to exchange 
places with the other two duplexes (D’) to become modified. To cor- 
roborate this hypothesis, we assembled the complex with the physio- 
logical asR26 RNA (Extended Data Fig. le) and monitored by NMR 
the binding, methylation and release of substrate D and D’ upon 
addition of '*C-labelled SAM. Addition of substrate D’ to the apo- 
complex yields the release of product D’ (Fig. 4a). Subsequent addition 
of substrate D increases the turnover for substrate D’ and at the same 
time results in the release of smaller amounts of product D. In the 
context of our holoenzyme structure, the higher turnover rate in the 
presence of both substrates can be attributed to the additional strain on 
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guide-substrate D duplexes and two fibrillarin copies on one plane (centre). 
Right, substrate D is methylated (Fig. 4a, right). b, Left, substrate D, added first, 
binds to the guide D sequences far from fibrillarin, where it cannot be 
methylated (Fig. 4b, left); substrate D’, added next, binds to the guide D’ 
sequences next to two fibrillarin copies and is methylated. Right, the 
conformational switch takes place and substrate D is methylated as well 

(Fig. 4b, centre). 


the RNA imposed by formation of all four guide-substrate helices, 
which likely induces the separation of the products after fibrillarin 
has separated from them. Intriguingly, when substrate D is added first, 
we do not detect any product D. Further addition of substrate D’ yields 
methylation and release of product D’, whereas methylated substrate D 
is detected only at this point and in small amounts (Fig. 4b). This 
observation, together with the structure of the holoenzyme, suggests 
that methylation at the two sites occurs sequentially in a well-defined 
order; for the sR26 RNA, methylation of substrate D’ precedes modi- 
fication of substrate D. Furthermore, a higher turnover is measured for 
substrate D’ than for substrate D under our experimental conditions. 
Such sequential control of site-specific methylation serves the purpose 
of avoiding methylation of the D site in the absence of methylation at 
the D’ site, explains why different guide sequences are combined on the 
same guide sRNA and suggests that their combination is not casual. 


Discussion 


To visualize the mechanism of sequential methylation in structural 
terms we propose the following model (Fig. 5). In the absence of any 
substrate, the asymmetric sRNP preferentially assumes a conforma- 
tion where the fibrillarin associated with the box C’/D’ is on the same 
plane as the RNA (Fig. 5). In this conformation, substrate D’ can be 
loaded on the complex, methylated and released. Addition of the 
other substrate to the complex half-loaded with product RNA triggers 
a conformational switch, whereby the newly formed duplexes and the 
corresponding fibrillarin copies move to one plane, allowing the 
methylation of substrate D. On the other hand, binding of substrate 
D in the absence of substrate D’ to the sites that are far from fibrillarin 
does not lead to product D (Fig. 5b). In vivo, the sRNP is probably 
recycled by removal of all products after modification of all four sites. 

Based on our data we propose that rRNA methylation by the sR26 
guide RNA occurs in a sequential manner, providing a novel mech- 
anism to regulate correct establishment of rRNA methylation patterns. 
Although the role of sequential methylation remains to be confirmed 
for other guide sRNAs, it is tempting to speculate that a regulated order 
of methylation at different rRNA sites may offer elegant means to 
control the pathway of rRNA folding, a complex process that in part 
takes place contemporarily to pre-rRNA modification. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


Hisg-tagged proteins were expressed in Escherichia coli and purified by affinity 
chromatography. The RNA was obtained by in vitro transcription. The complexes 
were assembled stepwise and purified by size-exclusion chromatography. SAXS 
and SANS data were collected for 26 samples with different uniformly deuterated 
components in buffers containing 0%, 42% or 70% D,O. Complex concentrations 
varied between 1.5 and 50 uM. 
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NMR experiments were performed on Bruker Avance III 600 MHz and 800 MHz 
spectrometers, equipped with HCN triple-resonance cryo-probes at 328 K. L7Ae 
and fibrillarin were deuterated and specifically '*C-, 'H-labelled at the ILV-methyl 
groups for NMR studies of the full sRNP. Sample concentrations were between 7 
and 40 uM. Paramagnetic relaxation enhancement (PRE) was applied to measure 
inter-protein distances (up to 25 A) within the apo- and holo-sRNPs. Structures 
were calculated by a simulated annealing protocol with fixed structural domains 
connected by flexible hinge regions. The protein starting structures were generated 
by reading the X-ray coordinates of each protein component from 3NMU.pdb. 
The PRE data were entered as distances restraints. In addition, a dummy atom 
representation of the SANS-derived low-resolution shape of the RNA was used with 
ambiguous distance restraints between each dummy atoms and all P, C1’ and C4 of 
the RNA and vice-versa. The final structures were selected by the requirement to fit 
all SAXS/SANS curves and the experimental PRE distances simultaneously. 


Online Content Any additional Methods, Extended Data display items and Source 
Data are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to these 
sections appear only in the online paper. 
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A galaxy rapidly forming stars 700 million years after 
the Big Bang at redshift 7.51 
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Of several dozen galaxies observed spectroscopically that are candi- 
dates for having a redshift (z) in excess of seven, only five have had 
their redshifts confirmed via Lyman a emission, at z = 7.008, 7.045, 
7.109, 7.213 and 7.215 (refs 1-4). The small fraction of confirmed 
galaxies may indicate that the neutral fraction in the intergalactic 
medium rises quickly at z> 6.5, given that Lyman a is resonantly 
scattered by neutral gas***. The small samples and limited depth of 
previous observations, however, makes these conclusions tentative. 
Here we report a deep near-infrared spectroscopic survey of 
43 photometrically-selected galaxies with z>6.5. We detect a 
near-infrared emission line from only a single galaxy, confirming 
that some process is making Lyman @ difficult to detect. The 
detected emission line at a wavelength of 1.0343 micrometres is 
likely to be Lyman @ emission, placing this galaxy at a redshift 
zZ=7.51, an epoch 700 million years after the Big Bang. This 
galaxy’s colours are consistent with significant metal content, 
implying that galaxies become enriched rapidly. We calculate a 
surprisingly high star-formation rate of about 330 solar masses 
per year, which is more than a factor of 100 greater than that seen 
in the Milky Way. Such a galaxy is unexpected in a survey of our 
size’, suggesting that the early Universe may harbour a larger 
number of intense sites of star formation than expected. 

We obtained near-infrared (NIR) spectroscopy of galaxies originally 
discovered in the Cosmic Assembly Near-infrared Deep Extragalactic 
Legacy Survey (CANDELS)’®" with the newly commissioned NIR 
spectrograph MOSFIRE” on the Keck I 10-m telescope. From a parent 
sample of over 100 galaxy candidates at z>7 in the GOODS-North 
field selected via their Hubble Space Telescope (HST) colours through 
the photometric redshift technique’*"’, we observed 43 candidate high- 
redshift galaxies over two MOSFIRE pointings with exposure times of 
5.6 and 4.5h, respectively. Our observations covered Lyman o (Lya) 
emission at redshifts of 7.0-8.2. We visually inspected the reduced data 
at the expected slit positions for our 43 observed sources and found 
plausible emission lines in eight objects, with only one line detected 
at >5o significance. The detected emission line is at a wavelength of 
1.0343 tm with an integrated signal-to-noise ratio of 7.8 (Fig. 1) and 
comes from the object designated z8_GND_5296 in our sample (right 
ascension 12h 36 min 37.90s, declination 62° 18’ 8.5”, J2000). On the 
basis of arguments outlined below (and discussed extensively in the 
Supplementary Information), we identify this line as the Ly« transi- 
tion of hydrogen at a line-peak redshift of z = 7.5078 + 0.0004; this is 
consistent with our photometric redshift 95% confidence range of 
7.3<z<8.1 for z8_GND_5296. 

As expected for a galaxy at z = 7.51, z8_GND_5296 is undetected in 
the HST optical bands, including an extremely deep 0.8 1m image 
(Fig. 2). The galaxy is bright in the HST NIR bands, becoming brighter 


with increasing wavelength, implying that the Lyman break lies near 
1 um and that the galaxy has a moderately red rest-frame ultraviolet 
colour. The galaxy is well-detected in both Spitzer/IRAC bands (3.6 um 
and 4.5 lum wavelength) and is much brighter at IRAC 4.5 um than at 
IRAC 3.6 um. The strong break at observed 1 1m restricts the observed 
emission line to be either Ly at z= 7.51 (near the Lyman break) or 
[Ou] 3,726 and 3,729 A (a doublet) at z = 1.78 (near the rest-frame 
Balmer/4,000 A break). We investigated these two possibilities by com- 
paring our observed photometry to a suite of stellar population models 
at both redshifts (Fig. 3). A much better fit to the data is obtained when 
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Figure 1 | The observed NIR spectrum of the galaxy z8_GND_5296. a, The 
reduced two-dimensional spectrum. An emission line is clearly seen as a 
positive signal (white) in the centre, with the negative signals (black) above and 
below being a result of our ‘dithering’ pattern in the spatial direction along the 
slit; this is a pattern only exhibited for real objects. b, The extracted 
one-dimensional spectrum (black, smoothed to the spectral resolution; grey, 
not smoothed). The sky spectrum is shown as the filled grey curve with the scale 
reduced greatly compared to that of the data. We measure the line to have a 
signal-to-noise (S/N) of 7.8, and it is also clearly detected in separate reductions 
of the first and second halves of the data with signal-to-noise ratios of 6.4 and 
5.2, respectively. The line has a full-width at half-maximum (FWHM) of 7.7 A 
and is clearly resolved compared to nearby sky emission lines, which have 
FWHM = 2.7 A. The red line denotes the peak flux of the detected emission 
line, which corresponds to a redshifted Ly line at z = 7.5078+0.0004. All other 
strongly positive or negative features are subtraction residuals due to strong 
night sky emission. Although the line appears symmetric, there is a sky line 
residual just to the red of our detected emission line, which makes a 
measurement of our line’s asymmetry difficult. 
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Figure 2 | Images of 28_GND_5296. a, A portion of the CANDELS/GOODS- 
N field, shown in the F160W filter (centred at 1.6 jm), around z8_GND_5296. b B V ilz Y JH 3.6 45 
CANDELS provides the largest survey volume in the distant Universe deep 30 fF ' oe a J 
enough to find z > 7 galaxies. The 15” x 0.7” slit is shown as the yellow Bx @=751) 
rectangle. b, Magnified multi-wavelength images of the boxed area in a (around 25+ mw 2 @=1.78) 
z8_GND_5296); the GOODS and CANDELS HST images (top row, first three [ ] 
images in bottom row) are 3” ona side, while the S-CANDELS Spitzer/IRAC 3.6 ook q 
and 4.5 jim images (last two images in bottom row) are 15”on a side. We [ o a oe 
also show at bottom right mean stacks of the five optical bands and the three ws E ] 
NIR bands, the latter showing that this galaxy appears to have a clumpy & 15ST q 
morphology. This galaxy is not detected in any optical band, even when stacked E 
together, which is strongly suggestive of a redshift greater than 7. The IRAC 10F J 
bands show a faint detection at 3.6 um and a strong detection at 4.5 um. This . J 
signature is expected if strong [O 11] emission is present in the 4.5-j1m band, 5b as J 
which would be the case for a strongly star-forming galaxy at z~ 7.5 with E o —- ] 
sub-solar (though still significant) metal content (0.2-0.4 times solar). c, The [ it a as a 
A . . ‘ (e} ($f — ee et 1 oe os ee ee 
results of our photometric redshift analysis placing z8_GND_5296 at 0.5 1 2 3 4 5 


7.3<z<8.1 at 95% confidence, which encompasses our measured 
spectroscopic redshift (denoted by the vertical line). We show both the 
probability distribution function as well as the values of 7’ at each redshift from 
the photometric redshift analysis; though a low-redshift solution is possible, it is 
strongly disfavoured, with the high-redshift solution being ~7 X 10° times 
more probable. 


using models at z = 7.51 than at z = 1.78, supporting our identification 
of the emission line as Ly. Specifically, the model at z = 1.78 would 
result in greater than 4o significant flux in the 0.8 um image as well as a 
near-zero IRAC colour, neither of which is seen. Additionally, the z = 1.78 
model requires an ageing stellar population with no active star forma- 
tion, which would have insignificant [O 11] emission. In the Supplemen- 
tary Information, we discuss a number of tests performed to discern 
between the Lya and [O 11] hypotheses. In summary, although we cannot 
robustly measure the line asymmetry owing to the nearby sky residual, 
the spectral energy distribution (SED) fitting results and the lack of a 
detected second line in the [O 1] doublet lead us to conclude that the 
detected emission line is Lyx at z= 7.51. 

This galaxy is very bright in the rest-frame ultraviolet and optical, 
with an apparent magnitude of mp) 60w = 25.6 anda derived stellar mass 
of 1.012? X 10°Me (Mo, solar mass). The blue H-3.6 um colour 
suggests that the moderately red ultraviolet colour (J — H = 0.1 mag) 
is due to dust attenuation rather than the intrinsic red colour of an old 
stellar population. The presence of dust extinction leads to a higher 
inferred ultraviolet luminosity. To derive the intrinsic star-formation 
rate (SFR) for this galaxy, we measured a time-averaged SFR from the 
best-fitting stellar population models to find SFR = 33017)? Mo yr. 
The very red 3.6 tm — 4.5 jtm colour at z = 7.51 can only be due to 
strong [O 11] 5,007 Aline emission in the 4.5 tum band; indeed, the SED 
fitting implies an [Om] 5, 007 A rest-frame equivalent width of 560- 
640 A (68% confidence), with a line flux of 5.3 X 10°!” ergs “lem? 
This very high [Om] equivalent width constrains the abundance of 
metals in this galaxy, as highly enriched stars do not produce hard- 
enough ionizing spectra, and very low-metallicity systems do not have 


Observed wavelength (4m) 


Figure 3 | Spectral energy distribution fitting of z3_GND_5296. a, The 
results of fitting stellar population models to the observed photometry of 

78 _GND_5296. The best-fit model for z = 7.51 (if the detected emission line is 
Lyx) is shown by the blue spectrum, while the alternative redshift of z = 1.78 
(if the line is [O 11]) is shown by the red spectrum. The vertical error bars show 
the lo flux errors, while the horizontal error bars (in both panels) denote 

the bandpass FWHM covered by the filter. b, The measured ~ for each band for 
the best-fit model at each redshift. The lack of detectable optical flux, 
particularly in the deep F814W image, as well as the extremely red IRAC colour, 
strongly favour the high-redshift solution (reduced 7[z = 7.51] = 0.8 versus 
lz = 1.78] = 14.7). Additionally, the low-redshift model exhibits no star 
formation, thus this stellar population should not have detectable [O 11] 
emission. The best-fitting high-redshift model shows that this galaxy has a 
stellar mass of about 10” Mo, with a 10-Myr-averaged SFR of ~330Mo yr | 
(68% confidence limits, 320-1,040 Mo yr‘). The large SFR may be 
responsible for the ability of Lyx to escape this galaxy. 


enough oxygen to produce strong emission lines. Of the metallicities 
available in our models (0.02, 0.2, 0.4 and 1.0 times solar), only models 
with a metal abundance of about 20-40% of solar have [O 1] equival- 
ent widths >300A. Thus, even at such early times, a moderately 
chemically enriched galaxy could form. However, because of the dis- 
creteness of the model metallicities, further analysis is needed to draw 
more quantitative conclusions about the metallicity—particularly its 
lower limit. We note that at z = 7.51 [O 11] isin the 3.6 xm band, butit is 
predicted to be about five times fainter than [O m1] and thus does not 
significantly affect the 3.6 um flux. 

The galaxy z8_GND_5296 is forming stars at a very high rate, with a 
‘mass-doubling’ time of at most 4 Myr. The most recent estimates’ at 
z~7 find that galaxies with stellar masses of 5 X 10° Mo typically have 
specific SFRs (that is, SFR divided by stellar mass) of ~ 10 ° yr. This 
galaxy is a factor of five less massive, yet its specific SFR is a factor of 30 
greater at3 X 10 ’yr ', implying that z8_GND_5296 is undergoing a 
significant starburst. Additionally, estimates of the SFR functions’ show 
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Table 1 | Lya spectroscopically confirmed galaxies at z > 7 


ID* Ztya Muvt Rest equiv. width of Lyx SFRt (Mo yr) log[Stellar mass (Ms)] 
(mag) A) 

z8_GND_5296 7.508 =21.2 8 330 9.0 
SXDF-NB1006-2 (ref. 4) 7.215 —22.48 15 568 NA 

GN 108036 (ref. 3) 7.213 —218 33 100 8.8 

BDF-3299 (ref. 1) 7.109 —20.6 50 9 NA 

A1703_zD6 (ref. 2) 7.045 -19.4 65 4 NA 

BDF-521 (ref. 1) 7.008 20.6 64 9 NA 

lOK-1 (refs 3, 6) 6.965 —21.6 43 10 NA 

HFLS3 (ref. 26) 6.337 NA NA 2,900 10.6 


NA, not available in the literature. 


* Currently known galaxies with zy. > 7. We include lOK-1 for comparison, as it was the highest-redshift spectroscopically confirmed galaxy for several years, and HFLS3, which has the most extreme SFR known, 


and may represent the z~ 6 evolution of Z8_GND_5296. 


+We compute ultraviolet absolute magnitudes (Muy) for BDF-3299 and BDF-512 using the Ly«-corrected Y-band magnitudes, and for Al703_zD6 using the de-lensed J-band magnitude. 

£The SFR forz8_GND_5296 and GN 108036 were both calculated via SED fitting. The SFR for |OK-1 was measured from Lya emission, which is likely to be a lower limit, owing to unknown absorption. The SFRs for 
BDF-3299, BDF-521, A1703_zD6 and SXDF-NB1006-2 were calculated from the ultraviolet luminosity, which are also likely to be lower limits, as the ultraviolet luminosity was not corrected for dust attenuation, 
and the scaling relation was defined for a stellar population with an age of 100 Myr (ref. 27). The SFR for HFLS3 was derived via the infrared luminosity. 

§ SXDF-NB1006-2 was only photometrically detected in a narrow band which encompassed Lya emission. The corresponding ultraviolet absolute magnitude, and subsequent SFR, are thus highly uncertain, with 


published uncertainties of Muy = —22.4*@, (ref. 4). 


that a typical galaxy at z~ 7 has SFR = 10 Mg yr_'; the measured SFR 
of z8_GND_5296 is a factor of more than 30 times greater. If this SFR 
function is accurate, the expected space density per co-moving Mpc’ 
for this galaxy would be <10 °. The implied rarity of this galaxy could 
indicate that it is the progenitor of some of the most massive systems in 
the high-redshift Universe. However, the z = 7.213 galaxy GN 108036 
(ref. 3), also in the GOODS-North field, also has an implied SFR > 100 Mo. 
Although the current statistics are poor, the presence of these two gala- 
xies in a relatively small survey area suggests that the abundance of 
galaxies with such large SFRs may have previously been underestimated. 
If the high SFR of z8_GND_5296 continues down to z = 6.3, it would 
have a stellar mass of ~5 X 10'°M. ©, comparable to the extreme star 
forming z = 6.34 galaxy HFLS3 (Table 1)'*. Should z8_GND_5296 in 
fact be a progenitor of such submillimetre galaxies, it is probably in the 
process of enshrouding itself in dust. 

Both z8_GND_5296 and GN 108036 also have young inferred ages 
and IRAC colours indicative of strong [O 11] emission. Given the diffi- 
culty of detecting Lyx emission at z= 6.5, it is interesting that these 
highest-redshift Lya-detected galaxies appear to have extreme SFRs 
and high [O m1] emission. It may be that a high SFR and/or a high exci- 
tation are necessary conditions for Lyo. escape in the distant Universe— 
perhaps through blowing holes in the interstellar medium (ISM), allowing 
both Lya and ionizing photons to escape. An outflow in the ISM of 200- 
300 kms_' could clear a hole in this galaxy in about 3-5 Myr, or perhaps 
even sooner if the galaxy is undergoing a merger, which could prefe- 
rentially clear some lines of sight for Lya to escape. 

Finally, we examine the lack of detected Lyo lines in our full data set. 
If the Lyx equivalent width distribution continues its observed increase” 
from 3 <z<6 out to z~ 7-8, we should have detected Lyx emission 
from six galaxies. Our single detection rules out this equivalent width 
distribution at 2.50 significance. This confirms previous results at z ~ 6.5 
(refs 3, 5, 6 and 8), but here we probe z > 7. The lack of detectable Lyx 
emission is unlikely to be due to sample contamination, as contamina- 
tion by lower-redshift interlopers is probably not dominant at z = 7 
given the low contamination rate at z = 6 (ref. 8). To explain the low 
detection rate of Lyx, a neutral fraction in the intergalactic medium 
(IGM) at z = 6.5 as high as 60-90% has been proposed’, implying a 
rapid increase from z = 6 (ref. 20). However, most other observations 
are consistent with an IGM neutral fraction =10% at z = 7 (refs 21, 22), 
thus alternative explanations for the dearth of Lyx emission need to 
be explored. 

One alternative explanation for at least part of the Lyx deficit may be 
gas within galaxies. A high ratio of gas mass to stellar mass may be con- 
sistent with the very high SFR of z8_GND_5296, as galaxies should not 
have SFRs (for long periods) exceeding their average gas accretion rate 
from the IGM (which is set by the total baryonic mass). For the inferred 
stellar mass and redshift, z8_GND_5296 must have a gas reservoir of 
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about 50 times the stellar mass to give an accretion rate comparable to 
the SFR”. If true, this galaxy would have a gas surface density similar to 
the most gas-rich galaxies in the local Universe, and its SFR would be 
consistent with local relations between the gas and SFR surface densities”. 
The large gas-to-stellar mass ratio could be due to low metallicities at 
earlier times which may initially inhibit star formation, allowing the 
formation of such a large gas reservoir”. If such high gas-to-stellar 
mass ratios are common amongst z > 7 galaxies, it could explain the 
relative paucity of Lyx emission in our observations. Direct observa- 
tions of the gas properties of distant galaxies are required to make pro- 
gress in understanding both the fuelling of star formation and the 
escape of Ly photons. 
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The physics of the superconducting state in two-dimensional (2D) 
electron systems is relevant to understanding the high-transition- 
temperature copper oxide superconductors and for the develop- 
ment of future superconductors based on interface electron systems’. 
But it is not yet understood how fundamental superconducting 
parameters, such as the spectral density of states, change when these 
superconducting electron systems are depleted of charge carriers. 
Here we use tunnel spectroscopy with planar junctions to measure 
the behaviour of the electronic spectral density of states as a func- 
tion of carrier density, clarifying this issue experimentally. We chose 
the conducting LaAlO3-SrTiOs; interface’ as the 2D superconductor, 
because this electron system can be tuned continuously with an elec- 
tric gate field’. We observed an energy gap of the order of 40 micro- 
electronvolts in the density of states, whose shape is well described 
by the Bardeen-Cooper-Schrieffer superconducting gap function. 
In contrast to the dome-shaped dependence of the critical temperature, 
the gap increases with charge carrier depletion in both the under- 
doped region and the overdoped region. These results are analogous 
to the pseudogap behaviour of the high-transition-temperature copper 
oxide superconductors and imply that the smooth continuation of 
the superconducting gap into pseudogap-like behaviour could be a 
general property of 2D superconductivity. 

One of the main challenges in understanding the superconductivity 
of copper oxide superconductors is to identify the origin and nature of 
the pseudogap phase in the underdoped regime*”. This phase is char- 
acterized by a reduction in the density of states (DOS) at the Fermi 
level on a part of the Fermi surface®. With decreasing doping, this 
reduction increases and persists up to temperatures well above the 
resistive critical temperature, T.. The pseudogap is linked to the cor- 
relations in the electron systems emerging from the doping of the 
antiferromagnetically ordered Mott state of the undoped parent com- 
pounds’. Such correlated electron systems are susceptible to various 
electronic instabilities, such as static stripe formation®, quantum liquid- 
crystal order®'®, spontaneous diamagnetism'’ and incommensurate 
charge fluctuations’*. The pseudogap behaviour has been attributed’ 
to these phases, and their competition with superconductivity is thought 
to result in the reduction in T... However, it has also been suggested that 
the pseudogap results from preformed Cooper pairs and thus has its 
origin in superconductivity’*"°. This would imply that Cooper pairs 
are present in the pseudogap phase, yet the pairs lack the phase coher- 
ence required for macroscopic superconductivity’’. Here we report 
that the doping dependence of the high- T.-superconductor pseudogap 
is shared by the electron liquid at the LaAlO3-SrTiO; interface, which 
is a model 2D superconductor that is much simpler than the copper 
oxide superconductors: it is not, for example, a doped Mott insulator. 

Normal metal-insulator-superconductor tunnel spectroscopy provides 
direct experimental access to the superconducting gap because the 
differential conductance characteristic, dJ/dV(V), of a tunnel junction 
is a measure of the spectral DOS of the electrons in the superconductor 


close to the Fermi energy, Ey (ref. 18). Here, I is the tunnel current and 
V is the voltage between the superconductor and the metallic counter 
electrode. To study the evolution of the superconducting gap, we 
developed a tunnel structure in which the LaAlO; is used to generate 
the two-dimensional electron liquid (2DEL) and simultaneously to act 
as tunnel barrier. Figure 1a and Fig. 1b respectively show a photograph 
and a cross-sectional sketch of the tunnel junctions. The LaA1O; layers 
(5.6-eV bandgap) were deposited on TiO -terminated SrTiO; sub- 
strates. To obtain a sizable tunnel current, the LaAlO; films were usually 
grown to a thickness of four monolayers of LaAlO3, the minimum 
thickness required to induce the 2DEL. On top of the LaAlO; film, 
we deposited metallic layers of Au (Methods). To minimize the density 
of impurity interface states, all deposition processes were performed 
in situ. To be able to perform four-point measurements of the tunnel 
characteristics, the samples were patterned into the circular geometry 
shown in Fig. 1. The top electrode is provided by a Au ring with an 
inner diameter of 160 sm and an outer diameter of 400-1,000 um. Two 
ohmic contacts connect to the 2DEL; one contact is made by a disk 
inside the top-electrode ring and the other is made by an outer ring. 
Gate fields are generated by voltages, Vg, applied to the back of the 
SrTiO; substrates. A total of seven devices were studied and showed 
consistent results. 

The microstructure of the tunnel barrier was assessed by scanning 
transmission electron microscopy (STEM) in combination with elec- 
tron energy-loss spectroscopy. The high-angle annular dark-field STEM 
image (Fig. 1c) and the chemical map (Extended Data Fig. 1) show the 
LaAlO; tunnel barrier to be homogeneous; no pinholes penetrating the 
barrier are seen. Although the LaAlO, layer at the interface to the Au 
electrode is disordered, the microstructure at the LaAlO3-SrTiO; 
interface is well preserved with most of the interdiffusion confined 
to within one unit cell on either side of the interface. Diffusion of Au 
towards the interface is not observed. At 4.2 K, we characterized the 
tunnel junctions in the normal state in the voltage range from — 200 to 
100 mV (Fig. 2a, b). We observed asymmetric tunnel characteristics 
with a large tunnel current for V>0 and a smaller tunnel current for 
V<0. The polarity of the voltage reflects the sign of the interface 
voltage with respect to the top electrode bias. For V<0, electrons 
tunnel out of the 2DEL and the dJ/dV(V) characteristic is shaped by 
inelastic tunnelling processes. The data show the tunnelling to be 
assisted by SrTiO; longitudinal optical phonons’, which generate 
peaks in the dJ/dV(V) characteristics at energies corresponding to 
large phonon densities of states: ~60 and ~100 meV. The presence 
of phonon peaks in the tunnel characteristics provides evidence that 
the electron transport across the LaAlO; happens by means of tunnel- 
ling, where for V> 0 elastic tunnelling predominates. The dI/dV(V) 
characteristics show a strong energy dependence around Ex, which lies 
only ~20 meV above the minimum of the characteristics. We interpret 
this minimum to mark the edge of the conduction band of the LaAlO3- 
SrTiO; interface 2DEL. 
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Figure 1 | Device layout. a, b, Photograph (a) and schematic cross section 
(b) of a typical Au-LaAlO3-SrTiO; tunnel device. The broad gold ring (inner 
diameter, 160 jim) lies on top of the LaAlO; layer, which serves as a tunnel 
barrier between the 2DEL and the Au. The outer ring and the centre contact of 


At temperatures below T,, the tunnelling current provides direct 
information on the superconducting state. Figure 2c shows typical 
dI/dV(V) tunnelling characteristics measured below 100 iV. The char- 
acteristics reveal a clear superconducting gap, A, for which an analysis 
using a Dynes fit? with a single s-wave gap as fitting parameter yields 
A(0 K) = (40 + 2) eV (Extended Data Fig. 2). The gap and the coher- 
ence peaks are well developed and are consistent with a laterally homo- 
geneous superconducting state. The gap closes at T,.,, = 0.28 K. A detailed 
analysis of the temperature dependence of the spectra is given in Methods. 
We note that our observation of the superconducting gap implies that 
no conducting layer exists between the superconducting sheet and the 
LaAlO; layers. We did not observe signatures of a second supercon- 
ducting gap as reported”! for superconducting Nb-doped SrTiO3. 

Having stated these results, we now address the main question of 
our study, namely how the superconducting gap relates to the super- 
conducting transition temperature in a 2D superconductor tuned by 
electrostatic field effect doping. To compare the size of the supercon- 
ducting gap directly with the transition temperature, we fabricated 
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Figure 2 | Large-range tunnel spectra and the superconducting gap. 

a, Current-versus-voltage tunnel characteristic, J(V), measured at 4.2 K. The 
voltage characterizes the voltage applied to the interface 2DEL; a positive 
current is provided by electrons tunnelling from the Au into the 2DEL. 

b, Differential conductance, dI/dV(V), measured in the normal-conducting 
state (4.2 K). c, Temperature-dependent tunnel spectra in the superconducting 
state. The gap closes at 0.28 K. The device area is 0.3 mm”. 


the device are Au-covered Ti contacts to the 2DEL. c, Cross-sectional high- 
angle annular dark-field STEM image of a Au-LaAlO;-SrTiO; tunnel junction. 
The image is taken along the [110] zone axis of the perovskite unit cells. a.u., 
arbitrary units. 


devices with four contacts to the 2DEL as well, enabling measurements 
of the 2DEL resistance within the tunnel device (Methods). We found 
that positive gate voltages (carrier accumulation) enhance the DOS at 
E; and suppress the coherence peaks. Negative gate voltages (carrier 
depletion) suppress the DOS at Ep and broaden the coherence peaks 
(Fig. 3a). Moreover, the coherence peak maxima shift systematically to 
higher voltages with decreasing carrier density, indicating an increase 
of the superconducting gap. The temperature, T,.,, at which the gap 
closes increases with decreasing charge carrier density (Fig. 3b and 
Extended Data Fig. 3), approximately following the low-temperature 
value of the gap. The temperature dependence of A is BCS-like with 
2A/kgT gap ~ 3-4. Here kg is Boltzmann’s constant. 

The gate voltage dependence of A, T,., and T. is presented in Fig. 4a, b. 
The transition temperature does not follow A and Tyap; A and Tap 
increase with charge carrier depletion over the entire voltage range, 
whereas T, has a dome-shaped dependence. A maximum T; of 0.27 K 
is observed at Vg = 0V, for Vg > 0 V the 2DEL is overdoped and for 
Vg<0V the 2DEL is underdoped. For Vg < —150V, we did not 
observe a superconducting transition in the temperature-dependent 
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Figure 3 | Dependence of the tunnel spectra on gate voltage. a, Tunnel 
spectra as a function of the back-gate voltage, Vg (positive voltage corresponds 
to carrier accumulation). The device area is 0.5 mm. b, Temperature 
dependence of A for different values of Vg. The solid lines are the predictions of 
the BCS model. Error bars define the 90% confidence interval. 
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Figure 4 | Dependences of T, and T,,, on gate voltage. Measured 
dependence on gate voltage of the superconducting transition temperature, T,, 
and the temperature at which the gap closes, T,,,, (a); the superconducting gap, 
A(0K) (b); and the coherence-peak-broadening parameter, /(0 K), and the 
ratio A(0 K)/7(0K) (c). Error bars define the 90% confidence interval. 


resistance, R(T), measurements (Methods and Extended Data Fig. 4). 
Because the gap is still observed in the tunnel characteristics for 
Vg < —150V, it is either present in the insulating state, for example 
as expected from the observation of the superconductor-insulator 
transition at the quantum pair resistance’; or the superconductivity 
in the device is inhomogeneous, with normal-conducting or insulating 
areas and areas that are still superconducting. Inhomogeneous trans- 
port in the normal state was recently observed in the 2DEL. However, 
the inhomogeneity of the superfluid density was reported to be small 
and to diminish with increasing negative gate voltage’. Figure 4c 
shows the coherence-peak-broadening parameter”, I, obtained from 
the Dynes fit, and the ratio 4/I, which can be interpreted as the 
product of the strength of the superconducting pairing interaction and 
the strength of the quasiparticle coherence. As a function of the charge 
carrier density, the critical temperature follows the 4/I ratio well. 

Contrary to our expectations, 4 and T gap do not have a maximum 
value that coincides with the maximum T, of the superconducting 
dome, but rather the gap increases continuously with charge carrier 
depletion. Because the gap continuously evolves from the overdoped 
region to the underdoped region and the quasiparticle peaks remain 
present, we conclude that the gap in the underdoped regime is indeed a 
superconducting gap. The reduction in T. with respect to T,,, can then 
be due either to a competing order parameter or to weak phase coher- 
ence in the superconductor. The observation that T, scales with 4/I” 
indicates that the limited quasiparticle lifetime is an important factor 
controlling T. in the underdoped regime. In the case of a supercon- 
ductor limited by phase coherence, T- is expected to be proportional to 
the superfluid density”’. Recent measurements” demonstrated that the 
superfluid density decreases with charge carrier depletion in the under- 
doped regime, indicating the importance of phase fluctuations in this 
part of the phase diagram. In addition, the reduction in T- can also be 
explained by a competing order parameter. This phase is then expected 
to involve a mechanism that enables an additional quasiparticle scat- 
tering channel, thereby reducing its lifetime. 

Figure 5 illustrates our main result: the doping-dependent pseudo- 
gap behaviour of the high-T, copper oxide superconductors is analog- 
ous to the gap behaviour of the LaAlO3-SrTiO; interface 2DEL, even 
though the superconducting dome of the latter system occurs for a 
carrier density ten times lower than that of the former system*”’. In 
both systems, T,,, does not follow T. in the underdoped region of the 
phase diagram, but increases with charge carrier depletion. Moreover a 
reduction in the quasiparticle lifetime has been observed in the under- 
doped region of the high-T, copper oxide superconductors*”®, very 
similar to our result for the non-copper-oxide interface 2DEL. These 
commonalities show that much of the high-T.-superconductor pseu- 
dogap behaviour is found in a 2D superconductor that has a comple- 
tely different Fermi surface” than the high-T. superconductors and in 
which, in contrast to the high-T, superconductors, there are no Mott 
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Figure 5 | Comparison between phase diagrams for LaAlO3-SrTiO; and 
copper oxide superconductors. Illustration of the doping-versus-temperature 
phase diagram of the n-doped LaAlO3-SrTiO; interface 2DEL and the p-doped 
high-T, copper oxide superconductors. The charge carrier density is given in 
units of charge carriers per 2D unit cell. AFM, antiferromagnetic; SC, 
superconducting. 


phases and antiferromagnetic insulating states in the underdoped 
regime. The common presence of a gap above T, in 2D systems, for 
example in ultrathin TiN films” and in atomic Fermi gases”, and the 
behaviour of the LaAlO3-SrTiO; interface superconductor therefore 
suggest that 2D superconductors in general have a phase diagram with 
a gap above T- in the underdoped region and an ever increasing gap 
with charge carrier depletion. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


Using pulsed laser deposition monitored by reflection high-energy electron 
diffraction, LaAlO; films were grown onto TiO -terminated SrTiO; substrates 
(CrysTec GmbH) at an oxygen pressure of 1 X 10 * mbar at 780 °C. The LaAlO; 
was ablated from a single-crystalline target with a laser fluence of ~1J cm” *. After 
annealing, the samples were transferred in situ into a sputtering system, where 
~30 nm of Au were deposited onto the sample surface by radio-frequency sputter- 
ing. The Au was patterned subsequently into photolithographically defined, ring- 
shaped electrodes by wet etching with a KI + I, solution. Contacts to the 2DEL 
were made by refilling Ar-ion-etched pits with sputtered Ti and Au. We attached 
wires to the top electrode using Ag glue and to the contacts to the 2DEL with wedge 
bonding. Tunnelling spectra were acquired by sourcing current from the top Au 
electrode to the centre contact of the 2DEL and measuring the voltage between a 
second wire on the top contact and the outer 2DEL contact ring. To tune the super- 
conducting state electrostatically, a gate voltage, Va, was applied to the Ag-coated 
back side of the SrTiO; substrate while the 2DEL was held at ground potential. The 
electron microscopy and spectroscopy measurements were performed on the 
aberration-corrected 100-kV Nion UltraSTEM at Cornell University (Extended 
Data Fig. 1). Each spectrum in the 180 X 180 pixel map was acquired for 20 ms and 
captured the Ti L2 3 edge, the O K edge and the La M,; edge simultaneously. One of 
the samples was grown on a SrTiO; substrate in which the oxygen ions were partly 
exchanged for the heavier '*O isotope before film growth*. No clear difference in 
the superconducting properties was found between this sample and the other 
samples, either in tunnelling or in R(T) measurements. 


Online Content Any additional Methods, Extended Data display items and Source 
Data are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to these 
sections appear only in the online paper. 
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The miniaturization and integration of frequency-agile microwave 
circuits—relevant to electronically tunable filters, antennas, reso- 
nators and phase shifters—with microelectronics offers tantalizing 
device possibilities, yet requires thin films whose dielectric constant 
at gigahertz frequencies can be tuned by applying a quasi-static 
electric field’. Appropriate systems such as Ba,Sr;_,TiO3 have a 
paraelectric—ferroelectric transition just below ambient temper- 
ature, providing high tunability’ *. Unfortunately, such films suffer 
significant losses arising from defects. Recognizing that progress is 
stymied by dielectric loss, we start with a system with exceptionally 
low loss—Sr,, +; Ti,03,+1 phases*°—in which (SrO), crystallographic 
shear®’ planes provide an alternative to the formation of point 
defects for accommodating non-stoichiometry*’. Here we report 
the experimental realization of a highly tunable ground state arising 
from the emergence of a local ferroelectric instability’® in biaxially 
strained Sr,,+1Ti,O3,+1 phases with n = 3 at frequencies up to 125 GHz. 
In contrast to traditional methods of modifying ferroelectrics— 
doping’*'*” or strain’*"°—in this unique system an increase in 
the separation between the (SrO), planes, which can be achieved by 
changing n, bolsters the local ferroelectric instability. This new con- 
trol parameter, n, can be exploited to achieve a figure of merit at room 
temperature that rivals all known tunable microwave dielectrics’. 

Ferroelectric thin films possessing a nonlinear dielectric response to 
a quasi-static electric field have been widely pursued for tunable dielec- 
tric devices’’*° that work at gigahertz frequencies. Ba,Sr, —,TiOs is the 
most common of such materials because of its high tunability (AK/K, 
where K is the dielectric constant and AK is the change in dielectric constant 
under the application of a quasi-static electric field) and composition- 
dependent Curie temperature, T¢ (refs 1-3, 11, 12). Thin films, however, 
of Ba,Sr,— TiO; suffer significant dielectric losses at application-relevant 
operating frequencies’’*”’. These losses are believed to arise from the 
motion of charged defects in a time-dependent electromagnetic field, 
as well as local polar nanoregions induced by structural imperfections and 
non-stoichiometry’. These losses are significantly higher in Ba,Sr,_ TiO 
films than in the bulk material’?’. 

Our approach to this problem is to take a system with low loss related 
to Ba,Sr, —,TiO3, and engineer it to improve its tunability. We selected 
the Sr, +, Ti,O3,4+1 Ruddlesden-Popper series of phases’, which are 
known to have low loss in bulk*”. In this homologous series, the posi- 
tive integer n corresponds to the number of perovskite SrTiO; layers 
that are sandwiched between double SrO rock-salt layers (Fig. 1a). 
Although bulk Sr,,,,Ti,O3,+; phases are centrosymmetric™”* and 
are thus non-polar, calculations from first principles recently predicted 


that under biaxial tensile strain Sr,+,Ti,O3,+1 phases can exhibit a 
ferroelectric instability**, local to the perovskite layers, if the spacing 
between the (SrO), planes is sufficiently large (high n) to exceed a 
coherence length that depends on epitaxial strain”. 

In Fig. 1b (right-hand axis), the square of the in-plane polar phonon 
frequencies of Sr,+Ti,O3,+1 phases, calculated from first principles, 
are plotted as a function of n for Sr,,,,Ti,O3,+, commensurately 
strained to the in-plane lattice parameter of a (110) DyScO; substrate. 
(Details of the calculations are provided in ref. 10 and in Methods.) It is 
seen that there is a critical n. at which the square of the polar soft-mode 
frequency becomes negative, indicating a ferroelectric instability, and 
ferroelectricity for n = n, is expected. This n. can also be seen from the 
energy lowering provided by the local ferroelectric instability (Fig. 1b, 
left-hand axis) and the curves of energy against total in-plane polar 
displacement in the Sr,,,;Ti,O3,+1 (Fig. 1c, d). Our calculations show 
that for n = 3 a local ferroelectric instability is expected at T= 0 for 
Sty+1Ti,O3n.+1 commensurate with (110) DyScOs. (The instability at 
n = 2is too weak to stabilize a spontaneous polarization when quantum 
fluctuations of nuclei are considered’’.) As Fig. 1b-d shows, the in- 
plane ferroelectric instability of Sr,,,Ti,O3,+1 phases can be tuned 
by changing the out-of-plane distance between the (SrO), layers; that 
is, by changing the value of n. Such a control parameter is a new’ and 
potentially disorder-free way of manipulating the properties of a tun- 
able dielectric. 

Recognizing that the presence of (SrO), crystallographic shear planes” 
in Sr,,+1Ti,O3,,+1 phases with finite n could provide a means of locally 
accommodating non-stoichiometry*” (as described below), we investi- 
gate the tunable dielectric figure of merit** (FOM) 


K(V=0)—K(V) 
K(V =0)tand 


of commensurate Sr, +; Ti,O3,,+1 films grown on (110) DyScO; with 
finite n >n,. Although the n= 1,2,3 and n= members of the 
Stp+1Ti,03,+1 Series are the only compositions that can be synthesized 
in single-phase form in bulk material’”*”, by supplying incident species 
in an ordered sequence with submonolayer composition control, oxide 
molecular-beam epitaxy has enabled the growth of Sr,,+. Ti,O3,+1 films 
with n as high as 10 in single-phase form”, even though the for- 
mation energies of high-n phases are essentially degenerate”. 

In this study we grew epitaxial n = 1 to n = 6 Sr,,+,Ti,O3,,+, films 
on (110) DyScO3 and (110) GdScO3 substrates”. (Details of the thin- 
film growth are given in Methods.) X-ray diffraction (XRD) scans (Fig. 2a 
and Extended Data Figs 2-4) of the n = 1 to n = 6 films reveal them to 
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Figure 1 | First-principles calculations showing how the index n of 
Sr,41Ti,03n+1 phases strained commensurately to (110) DyScO3 substrates 
can be used to control the local ferroelectric instability. a, Diagram of the 
crystal structure of a unit cell of the n = 1-6 and n = ~ members of the 
Srj+1Ti,O3n+1 phases. b, Square of polar soft-phonon-mode frequency 
(right-hand axis) and the energy gain per n (left-hand axis) of the ferroelectric 
state with respect to the nonpolar state, calculated from first principles. Energy 


be single-phase and commensurately strained to the substrates on which 
they were grown. The 0-20 XRD scan of each Sr,, ,.;Ti,,O3,,+; film shows 
all expected peaks and seems to imply perfect layer periodicity along 
the out-of-plane direction in each sample. Bright-field scanning trans- 
mission electron microscope (STEM) images of the n = 6/DyScO; sample 
(Fig. 2b), however, show that there are not only periodic horizontal (SrO), 
planes but also aperiodic vertical (SrO), planes. A histogram analysis 
(Fig. 2c) of the layering disorder reveals that most of the layers along 
the growth direction are composed of the desired six perovskite layers. 
The remaining layers have spacings that are harmonics of n = 6—that 
is, locally n = 12, 18 and 24—that are well lattice-matched to the sur- 
rounding n = 6 matrix. These harmonic n values and vertical (SrO) 
layers probably form to accommodate local stoichiometry variations 
encountered during growth*”. Atomic models of the 1 = 6 phase illus- 
trating its ability to accommodate local non-stoichiometry are provided 
in Fig. 2d-g. 

The dielectric properties of Sr,,+1Ti,O3,+1 samples were measured 
over a frequency range of 1 kHz to 125 GHz with a broadband, on- 
wafer technique’'. The temperature dependence of the real part of the 
in-plane dielectric constant, K,,(T), in the low-frequency regime (from 
10 kHz to 1 MHz) is shown in Fig. 3a. The strong peak in K,,(T), for 
Stn+1Ti,03n+1 films with n = 3, is indicative of a phase transition from 
a paraelectric state above the transition temperature (T_) toa state with 
local ferroelectric order below Tc, in agreement with theory (Fig. 1b-d). 

The relationship between T- and n determined from K,,(T) mea- 
surements on films subjected to two different strain states by growth 
on DyScO; and GdScO; substrates is shown in Fig. 3b. Tc of the 
Stn+1Tin,O3n+1 (n = 3-6,%) phases on both substrates systematically 
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gains are calculated by performing ionic relaxations under boundary 
conditions of fixed biaxial strain. F.u., formula unit. c, Energy (per 1) with 
respect to the nonpolar state of Sr,,;Ti,O3,,4 phases for polar distortions in 
the (001) plane. The distortion pattern is obtained from the ionic relaxations for 
larger values of n, and from the force constants matrix for smaller values of n 
(Methods). d, Cut of energy surfaces in c for polarization along the [110] axis. 


increases with n, as expected from theory (second-harmonic genera- 
tion (SHG) shows the same trend in T;; Extended Data Fig. 5). Also 
consistent is the higher T, observed on GdScO; as a result of the larger 
strain. Figure 3c shows the dependence of the spontaneous polariza- 
tion measured at 10 K on n for the films deposited on DyScO3. 
Because the dielectric properties at room temperature are particu- 
larly important for applications, we examine the n = 6/DyScO3 sample 
in detail at 300 K. Figure 4a shows the real and imaginary parts of the 
in-plane dielectric constant measured from 1 kHz to 125 GHz, dem- 
onstrating low loss and dispersionless response over almost the entire 
radiofrequency and microwave range. Even at ~1 THz, K,, remains 
unchanged (Methods), showing that phonons are the predominant 
contributor to K,; at 300 K over this broad frequency range. The inset 
to Fig. 4a shows the loss tangent of the same film on a linear frequency 
scale, indicating that only at the highest measurement frequencies does 
the loss become appreciable. Figure 4b shows the tunability at room 
temperature, indicating roughly 20% film tuning for a bias field of 
50kV cm ‘across the entire microwave range. On the basis of a model 
of the frequency dependence of the loss (Methods), we fit this loss 
tangent to a linear frequency dependence and calculate the film quality 
factor (Q = 1/tand), plotted in Fig. 4c. Also shown as solid symbols in 
Fig. 4c is the film Q, calculated by averaging the loss tangent data over a 
frequency window of width ~ 14.5 GHz. We then determine the film’s 
FOM by multiplying the film Q by the relative tuning of 20%, obtaining 
the result shown in red in Fig. 4c. For comparison we also plot in Fig. 4c 
the best reliable report of the FOM of a Ba,Sr,_,TiO3; film at room 
temperature’. Even though the FOM of the Ba,Sr,_,TiOs film is 
measured at a bias field sixfold higher, the n = 6/DyScO3 sample 
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Figure 2 | Structural 
characterization by XRD and TEM. 
a, 0-20 scans of epitaxial 
Sr,+1Ti,03,+1 (n = 1-6) films 
grown on (110) DyScO3. Substrate 
peaks are labelled with an asterisk, 
and the plots are offset for clarity. 

b, Bright-field STEM image of the 
n= 6 film grown on DyScO3. 

c, Histogram of the number of 
perovskite layers between (SrO), 
layers along the out-of-plane 
direction. d, Schematic two- 
dimensional atomic representation 
of the strontium atoms and TiO, 
octrahedra of the ideal, 
stoichiometric n = 6 phase. e, When 
vertical (SrO), layers are introduced, 
their overall density determines the 
SrO content of the film. This content 
is proportional to the length of the 
(SrO), crystallographic shear planes, 
which show up as white lines in this 
two-dimensional diagram. For the 
case drawn, the stoichiometry is the 
same as in d. f, g, Local 
non-stoichiometry accommodation 
is shown for the case of regions that 
are ~7% Sr-rich (f) and ~12% 
Sr-poor (g). 


shows a significantly better FOM over the entire microwave frequency 
range, achieving a value of ~50 at 10 GHz. This n = 6 sample has a 
higher FOM than any known electronically tunable dielectric at room 


temperature and comparable electric field. 
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The temperature dependence of the broadband frequency-dependent 
dielectric constant function of the n = 6/DyScO3 sample allows us to 
conclude that losses in this material are almost entirely due to polar 


nanoregions that have a finite distribution of sizes (Methods). These 
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Figure 3 | Emergence of ferroelectricity in 
Sr,+1Ti,03,+1 films grown on (110) DyScO; 
and (110) GdScO3. a, Temperature dependence of 
the real part of the in-plane dielectric constant 
(K,,) of n = 2-6 films deposited on (110) DyScO3 
at 10 kHz, 100 kHz and 1 MHz. b, Tc as a function 
of n for the n = 3-6 and n = & films on (110) 
DyScO3 and (110) GdScO3. T¢ is taken to be the 
temperature at which Kj, is greatest at a 
measurement frequency of 1 MHz. Tc of the 

n = 6/DyScO; sample is indicated in a. The error 
bars correspond to the average variation of Tc 
among separately grown and measured samples 
having duplicate n values. The samples grown on 
DyScO; had duplicates, but not the samples on 
GdScO3. ¢, Remanent polarization at 10 K as a 
function of n for the n = 2-6 and n = ~ films on 
(110) DyScO3. The inset is a plot of polarization 
against electric field hysteresis loops measured at 
10K. The bright-field TEM image and the 0-20 
rocking curve XRD scans from the same n = 6 
sample characterized in a are shown in Fig. 2b and 
Extended Data Fig. 3a, respectively. 
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Figure 4 | In-plane dielectric constant (K,;) of n = 6 film on (110) DyScO3, 
and its tunability at room temperature and high frequency. a, Real and 
imaginary parts of K,, as a function of frequency. Orange indicates the high- 
frequency results, measured on a linear frequency scale, from which the loss 
tangent is computed. The inset shows the film loss tangent ona linear frequency 
scale in the gigahertz frequency regime, along with the linear fit. b, The ratio of 
K,, under an applied bias field (E,;,,) to that at zero bias field (left-hand axis) 
and tunability (right-hand axis) of the n = 6 sample at several different 


polar nanoregions nucleate far below room temperature; at those 
temperatures they enhance both Kj, and loss, resulting in the observed 
dielectric relaxation typical for relaxor ferroelectrics. Such behaviour 
could arise from the horizontal (SrO), planes decoupling the in-plane 
polarization between the perovskite slabs that they separate, leading to 
nanopolar slabs. Commensurate Sr,, +; Ti,O3,, +1 on DyScO; could thus 
be an embodiment of a new type of relaxor ferroelectric: one free of 
extrinsic disorder or the realization of a superparaelectric state. (There 
are also vertical (SrO)2 planes. In contrast to the horizontal (SrO), 
planes, however, the in-plane polarization of the Sr,,4,Ti,O3,,+, film 
is perpendicular to the vertical (SrO), planes. From electrostatic argu- 
ments analogous to those for BaTiO3/SrTiO3 superlattices”, the polari- 
zation should be continuous across the interface with the vertical (SrO)> 
planes.) The rapid decrease in the size of polar regions for T > Tc is 
probably due to the lack of defects or the local nanostructure engineered 
into these materials, and is consistent with the exceptionally low dielec- 
tric loss and high FOM of the n = 6 film at room temperature in the 
microwave regime. 

These results underscore the importance of both defect mitigation 
and our system that allows a ferroelectric instability to be tuned by means 
of atomic engineering without adding disorder. The high FOM already 
achieved extends the application of tunable dielectrics to significantly 
higher frequency. To allow this new material to be developed into prac- 
tical devices, it is desirable to fabricate it on large-area substrates with 
low loss in the gigahertz frequency range. DyScO; substrates as large as 
32 mm in diameter are currently grown by the Czochralski method”. 
These substrates could be scaled up, or the approach of making thick, 
relaxed DyScO; buffer layers (pseudo-substrates) on relevant low-loss 
substrates that are available in larger diameters could be pursued, as 
has been demonstrated for PrScO3 (ref. 33). More broadly, however, a 


frequencies in the microwave range. The inset shows the dielectric constant 
ratio as a function of frequency for several values of applied Epias- ¢ Qu; (blue) 
and FOM (red) of the n = 6 sample at a bias field of 50kV cm’, and the 
room-temperature FOM of a Ba,Sr,_,TiO3; film at 300 kV cm * (green) from 
ref. 30. The FOM of the n = 6 sample assumes that the loss tangent depends 
linearly on frequency and that the tunability is independent of frequency and is 
20% at a bias of 50 kV cm’ *. Solid points are Q values averaged over a frequency 
range of 14.5 GHz. 


multitude of other oxide systems, whose performance in thin-film 
form is limited by point defects, could also be greatly enhanced with 
appropriate atomic engineering. Exploiting host systems that form 
planar defects more readily than point defects is clearly advantageous. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


We performed first-principles density-functional calculations using Kohn-Sham 
density function theory as implemented in VASP and using density-functional per- 
turbation theory as implemented in Quantum ESPRESSO (Methods and Extended 
Data Fig. 1). We grew Sr,,4.,Ti,O3n41 (1 = 1-6) thin films by reactive molecular- 
beam epitaxy, from elemental strontium and titanium sources at a substrate tem- 
perature of 750-780 °C in an oxidant background pressure (O2 + ~10% O3) of 
3X10’ Torr (Methods). These films were characterized structurally by XRD 
(Extended Data Figs 2-4) and STEM. The paraelectric-to-ferroelectric transition 
was studied by SHG (Extended Data Fig. 5). The dielectric properties in the terahertz 
and infrared regime were measured by terahertz transmission and infrared reflec- 
tance (Methods and Extended Data Figs 6 and 7) and at microwave frequencies by 
on-wafer techniques with the use of interdigitated capacitors and coplanar wave- 
guides (Methods and Extended Data Figs 8-10). 


Online Content Any additional Methods, Extended Data display items and Source 
Data are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to these 
sections appear only in the online paper. 
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Robust twenty-first-century projections of El Nino 
and related precipitation variability 


Scott Power’, Francois Delage’, Christine Chung’, Greg Kociuba' & Kevin Keay’ 


The El Nino-Southern Oscillation (ENSO) drives substantial vari- 
ability in rainfall’*, severe weather**, agricultural production*®, 
ecosystems’ and disease* in many parts of the world. Given that further 
human-forced changes in the Earth’s climate system seem inevitable”, 
the possibility exists that the character of ENSO and its impacts 
might change over the coming century. Although this issue has been 
investigated many times during the past 20 years, there is very little 
consensus on future changes in ENSO, apart from an expectation 
that ENSO will continue to be a dominant source of year-to-year 
variability”’*”’. Here we show that there are in fact robust projected 
changes in the spatial patterns of year-to-year ENSO-driven variabi- 
lity in both surface temperature and precipitation. These changes 
are evident in the two most recent generations of climate models'*", 
using four different scenarios for CO, and other radiatively active 
gases'*"’. By the mid- to late twenty-first century, the projections 
include an intensification of both El-Niio-driven drying in the western 
Pacific Ocean and rainfall increases in the central and eastern equa- 
torial Pacific. Experiments with an Atmospheric General Circulation 
Model reveal that robust projected changes in precipitation anoma- 
lies during El Nifo years are primarily determined by a nonlinear 
response to surface global warming. Uncertain projected changes in 
the amplitude of ENSO-driven surface temperature variability have 
only a secondary role. Projected changes in key characteristics of 
ENSO are consequently much clearer than previously realized. 

ENSO isa naturally occurring phenomenon centred in the equatorial 
Pacific arising from complex interactions between the atmosphere and 
ocean”’*"*, Under climate change the possibility exists that the char- 
acteristics of ENSO will change during the coming century’. However, 
a recent review"! concluded that ‘despite considerable progress in our 
understanding of the impact of climate change on many of the pro- 
cesses that contribute to El Nino variability, it is not yet possible to say 
whether ENSO activity will be enhanced or damped.’ This is consistent 
with the findings of an Intergovernmental Panel on Climate Change 
report” and another recent review’’. 

Nor is there a clear consensus on possible changes in ENSO tele- 
connections; that is, the impacts of ENSO outside the tropical Pacific. 
One study”’ concluded that teleconnections that modulate the risk of 
drought will not change during the twenty-first century in climate models 
that simulate realistic twentieth-century ENSO variability. Another 
study*® showed that wintertime ENSO teleconnections to the Northern 
Hemisphere shifted east under an idealized scenario of climate change 
in six of the eight models best able to simulate ENSO. This shift was 
attributed to an eastward shift in ENSO convection anomalies on the 
Equator by about 15° in longitude. However, the authors also concluded 
that an additional 14 models that less skilfully simulated ENSO did not 
show the same behaviour. In another study”' wintertime ENSO tele- 
connections to the North Pacific and North America were found to 
change in a consistent fashion in three different models, even though 
the models disagreed on the sign of projected change in ENSO ampli- 
tude. In recent times a new generation of climate models and scenarios 
has become available“, providing an opportunity to examine projected 


changes in ENSO and ENSO-driven variability by using more models 
and more emission scenarios than ever before. 

The multi-model average (MMA) difference between the twentieth- 
century (20C) and twenty-first-century (21C) standardized leading 
patterns of surface temperature (ST) variability associated with ENSO 
in these models (that is, AEOF1 = EOF1(21C) — EOF1(20C)) is presented 
in Fig. 1. These patterns are derived from Empirical Orthogonal Function 
(EOF) analysis”. Results for four different twenty-first-century emission 
scenarios are presented (RCP8.5 in Fig. la, RCP4.5 in Fig. 1c, 1% COz 
(where 1% CO, refers to a simple scenario in which greenhouse gases 
are increased by 1% per year (compounded)) in Fig. le, and SRES A2 in 
Fig. 1g). The corresponding twentieth-century EOFs are presented in 
Extended Data Fig. 1. 

Even though many different models over two generations have been 
used, AEOF1(TS) (Fig. la, c, e, g) shows a decrease near the Equator 
between 140° E and 165°E, and an increase between 170° W and 
130° W under all four scenarios. 

Changes in the standardized precipitation pattern (AEOF1(precipi- 
tation); Fig. 1b, d, fh) also show common changes in all four scenarios, 
with decreases in the west and increases in the central and eastern 
equatorial Pacific. Decreases are also evident around 7-10° N across 
most of the Pacific eastwards of 170° E, though the decreases are 
clearest and most common in the CMIP5 models under all three of 
the scenarios RCP8.5, RCP4.5 and 1% COs. 

Composites of interannual (that is, ‘year-to-year’) ST anomalies in 
the twentieth and twenty-first centuries during El Nifo years (as defined 
in Methods) are given for all four scenarios in Fig. 2. Agreement on ST 
change (Fig. 2a, c, e, g) is much less widespread near the Equator than it 
is for AEOF1(ST) in Fig. 1. There are also marked differences in the 
projected changes between scenarios. For example, the 1% CO) scenario 
gives increases in the central equatorial Pacific with little agreement 
between the models on change in the western Pacific, whereas the RCP4.5 
scenario shows a decrease in most models towards the west, and a 
MMA decrease in the central equatorial Pacific. 

The greater extent of model agreement evident in AEOF1(ST) (Fig. 1) 
compared with the extent of agreement in the El Nifo ST composites 
(Fig. 2) can arise because the latter depends on changes in AEOF1(ST) 
and on changes in the corresponding amplitude of variability associ- 
ated with that pattern (Ay, say). Evidently there is less agreement 
between the models on Ay than there is on AEOF1(ST). This is confirmed 
in Extended Data Fig. 2, which shows that there is little consistency in 
amplitude changes between the scenarios. The proportion of models 
showing an increase in amplitude is 33% (RCP8.5), 48% (RCP4.5), 67% 
(1% CO) and 50% (A2). 

Because tropical Pacific precipitation is a strong function of under- 
lying ST”"* and the ST changes are uncertain in many places (Fig. 2), it 
is very surprising to find widespread agreement among models and 
scenarios on precipitation changes over the equatorial Pacific (Fig. 2). 
This agreement includes an increase in precipitation near the Equator 
east of 170° E between roughly 5° N and 10°S, with decreases west of 
150° E. There is also a decline near the Intertropical Convergence Zone” 
(ITCZ) around roughly 7-10° N in the CMIP5 models. This decline 
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Figure 1 | Multi-model average (MMA) of the projected change in the 
structure of the standardized first EOF of interannual (high-pass-filtered, 
‘year-to-year’ variability for the four twenty-first-century scenarios. 

a, c, e, g, Surface temperature (ST); b, d, f, h, precipitation. The pattern for each 
model was standardized by the spatial standard deviation of EOF1 over the 


has been linked to an equatorward shift of the ITCZ in response to 
enhanced equatorial SST under global warming”. 

Somehow the widespread uncertainty and marked differences between 
scenarios that are evident in ST variability do not lead to widespread 
uncertainty in projected changes in equatorial precipitation variability 
(Fig. 2). This is an important result because tropical precipitation 
has a vital role in ENSO dynamics”"* and is a major driver of ENSO 
teleconnections””*'. Atmospheric General Circulation Model (AGCM) 
experiments are conducted to investigate the cause of this apparent 
inconsistency. The experiments help to clarify the respective contribu- 
tions of projected changes in the typical structure of El Nifio sea surface 
temperature (SST) anomalies (SSTA), global warming and nonlinea- 
rity to the overall precipitation response. The AGCM is forced with 
several different spatially varying SSTA patterns (Extended Data Fig. 3), 
separately and combined. 

Precipitation along the Equator in the AGCM is shown in Fig. 3a, b 
for three cases: experiment 20C gives the precipitation response to 
El Nifio events of varying magnitude in the twentieth century; experi- 
ment 21C gives the same for the warmer twenty-first century under the 
assumption that the structure of SSTAs (relative to the new, warmer 
background climatology) associated with El Nino does not change; and 
experiment 21C + dSST gives the precipitation response in the twenty- 
first century allowing for projected changes in El Nino SST As in res- 
ponse to global warming. 

Results for both RCP8.5 (Fig. 3a, c) and A2 (Fig. 3b, d) are consistent 
with the projected changes evident in the climate models (Fig. 2). For 
example, precipitation during El Nino (relative to the precipitation in 
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domain 0-360" E, 30° S to 30° N. The CMIP5 models were forced using RCP8.5 
(a, b), RCP4.5 (c, d) and 1% CO, (e, f). The CMIP3 models were forced using 
SRES A2 (g, h). Stippling indicates that more than 70% of models agree on the 
sign of change. Red shades indicate an increase in EOF1 (ST) and a decrease 
in EOF1 (precipitation). 


the corresponding case with no El Nifio SSTA applied) tends to increase 
and shift towards the east, and to decrease towards the west. The results 
also show that the impact of global warming in the absence of structural 
changes to the El Nifio SST anomaly (that is, in experiment 21C) depends 
strongly on the amplitude of the El Nifo SSTA (a). For example, 
although global warming increases the precipitation response towards 
the east for all experiments with El Nifio SSTAs applied, the magnitude 
of the precipitation change increases and the maximum response shifts 
further east as « increases. 

The precipitation response to identical SSTAs in experiments 20C 
and 21C is different, indicating that the response is nonlinear because 
only the background-state (climatological) SSTs are different (see 
Methods for further details). The response is very similar in structure 
under the two scenarios. This consistency is due, in part, to the simi- 
larity of changes in the structure of mean-state SST across models and 
scenarios’ (Extended Data Figs 3b, c and 4). 

The impact of the structural changes in the El Nifo SST composite 
tends to decrease the impact of global warming on precipitation east of 
the dateline under the RCP8.5 scenario (Fig. 3c), whereas it tends to 
increase the impact under the A2 scenario (Fig. 3d). This contrast 
again reflects uncertainty in changes to ENSO-driven SST variability 
(Fig. 2 and Extended Data Fig. 3d, e) arising from uncertainty in 
amplitude changes. However, for every value of « the nonlinear res- 
ponse to unchanged El Nino SST tends to be either reinforced by or 
larger than the response to structural changes in El Nifio SST (Fig. 3c, d). 
The dominance of the nonlinear response and its consistency across 
scenarios explains why there can be a consensus among the models and 
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Figure 2 | MMA of the difference between twentieth-century and 
twenty-first-century filtered ST and precipitation anomalies in El Nilo 
years. a,c, e, g, Surface temperature (ST); b, d, f, h, precipitation. a, b, RCP8.5. 
c,d, RCP4.5. e, f, 1% CO>. g, h, The CMIP3 models were forced using SRES A2. 
The corresponding averages for El Nifio—La Nifa years are very similar 


scenarios on projected changes in ENSO-driven precipitation variability 
in the absence of a consensus on changes in ENSO-driven SST variabil- 
ity. The projected changes in El Nino precipitation anomalies (Figs 2b, 
d, f, h and 3) will tend to intensify and expand the El Nifio-driven drying 
in the west Pacific (Fig. 3a, b), and reinforce El Nino-driven precipita- 
tion increases east of the dateline. 

The nonlinear precipitation response in the AGCM depends partly 
on the distribution of ‘total SST’; that is, SST taking both mean- 
state changes and SST variability into account. To illustrate consistent 
behaviour in the coupled models, we examined the longitude of 
maximum equatorial SST. The maximum moves east over the period 
1950-2099 in more than 75% of models. The shift exceeds about 4° 
east per century in 50% of models, and about 5.7° east per century 
in 25% of models. The maximum tends to move further east as the 
twenty-first century unfolds because of changes in the structure of 
EOF! described above (Fig. 1) and because anthropogenic equatorial 
warming tends to be greater towards the east (Extended Data Fig. 4). 
As the maximum moves east during El Nifio (because El Nifio SSTA 
increases towards the east—see Extended Data Fig. 1), eastward 
shifting is enhanced if the ENSO amplitude increases, or is offset if 
the amplitude decreases. Any offsetting effect of decreased amplitudes 
in some models is evidently insufficient to reverse the eastward shift- 
ing from mean-state and EOF structural changes in more than 75% 
of models. 


140°E 160°E 
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although larger in magnitude (not shown). The contour lines show the MMA of 
the twentieth-century anomalies during El Nifo years. Stippling indicates 
agreement in more than 70% of models on the sign of change. Red shades 
indicate warming in ST, drying in precipitation. 


A previous study** showed that the frequency of ‘central Pacific 
El Ninos’ increased relative to the frequency of “eastern Pacific El Ninos’ 
in five of the six models best able to replicate the observed relative 
frequency. We find increases in the four CMIP5 models best able to 
simulate observations (see Methods section on central Pacific El Nifios), 
lending support to previous conclusions. However, there is no con- 
sensus on such changes across all models. Because the changes high- 
lighted in this investigation are evident in a much higher proportion of 
models, changes in the relative frequency of central Pacific El Ninos do 
not account for the more robust changes that we identify. 

Climate models are known to have systematic biases in their ability 
to simulate ENSO'”***. One of the main problems is that the positive 
loading in model EOF 1s tends to extend too far to the west (compare 
Extended Data Fig. 1a with Extended Data Fig. 1c, e). To examine the 
impact of this bias, each model’s twentieth-century EOF1 was shifted 
eastwards to give the best match to the observed pattern. The same shift 
was then applied to the corresponding twenty-first-century EOF 1s. 
This simple correction leads to similar MMA projected changes to those 
obtained previously, with even larger changes and greater agreement 
between the models (Extended Data Fig. 5). This suggests that our 
major conclusions (summarized in Fig. 4) will apply to future genera- 
tions of models with smaller biases. 

The existence of robust projected changes in some other forms of 
ENSO-driven variability, while plausible, is an open question. 
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Figure 3 | Precipitation along the Equator over the Pacific in the AGCM. 
Experiments 1-5 as described in Extended Data Table 2. Values displayed in 
a and b are differences between precipitation with « = 1 (that is, with 
aSSTA_EN applied) and the corresponding experiment with « = 0. ‘1EN’, for 
example, corresponds to the case « = 1. ‘20C’ values are differences relative to 
precipitation in the experiment with « = 0 under twentieth-century conditions. 
‘21C values are differences relative to precipitation in the experiment with 

a = 0 under twenty-first-century conditions (that is, with SSTA_GW applied). 
a, RCP8.5; b, A2. Values for the twentieth century (solid lines) and the 
twenty-first century with (dashed lines) and without (dotted lines) structural 
changes in the El Nifto SST anomaly (ASSTA_EN) are shown in a and b. The 
key in b also applies to a. Values displayed in c and d show the impact of global 
warming (solid lines) and structural changes in the El Nifo SST anomaly 
(dotted lines) on precipitation for « = 1, 2, 3 and 4: c, RCP8.5; d, A2. AP3¢ is 
the impact of global warming (that is, 21C — 20C) on the El Nio precipitation 
anomaly, and Pass” is the impact of structural change in the El Nifto 

SST anomaly on the El Nifo precipitation anomaly. The key in d also applies to 
c. See Methods for further details on the AGCM experiments conducted. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


Up to 21 models from the CMIP5 archive" are used for the RCP8.5, RCP4.5 and 
1% CO, experiments, and 16 models from CMIP3 (ref. 13) for the SRES A2 
experiments. Details on the RCP and SRES scenarios are provided elsewhere’*"*. 
The full list of models used is given in Extended Data Table 1. All coupled climate 
models and the observations were re-gridded to a 1.5° latitude/1.5° longitude grid 
before analysis. A spectral filter was used to eliminate climate variability and changes 
with periods longer than 13 years. EOF analysis” was used to extract the first ENSO 
pattern in the resulting interannual ST of every model. The resulting leading spatial 
pattern was then standardized by its spatial standard deviation (see Methods). The 
spatial standard deviations used to scale each EOF spatial pattern were also used to 
multiply the corresponding EOF time series to ensure that the product of the stand- 
ardized pattern and the new time series remained equal to ST variability driven by 
the EOF (in kelvins). The EOF analysis was performed on June-December averages. 
The periods used were 1950-1999 and 2050-2099 (RCP8.5 and RCP4.5), 1939- 
1999 and 2038-2098 (A2) and years 1-50 and 51-100 (1% COs). 

The AGCM was forced with several different spatially varying SSTA patterns 
(Extended Data Fig. 3): SSTA_GW, aSSTA_EN and wASSTA_EN. SSTA_EN is 
the SST anomaly averaged over all El Nifio events observed between 1978 and 
2009, SSTA_GW is the MMA of the change in background SST projected for the 
twenty-first century, and ASSTA_EN is the MMA of the projected change in 
filtered SST during El Nijio years. All experiments were conducted for « = 0, 1, 
2, 3 and 4. The choice «=0 corresponds to climatological conditions, and 
a =1,2,3 and 4 correspond to weak, moderate, very strong and exceptionally 
strong El Nifos, respectively. 

Criteria used to define El Nifo years are given in Methods. 
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Figure 4 | Diagram illustrating main findings. It is often assumed that 
projected changes in ENSO amplitude are critically important in projections 
of all other ENSO impacts. We show instead that uncertainty in ENSO-driven 
SST variability does not necessarily exclude robust changes in other forms of 
ENSO-driven variability. This is apparent because robust projected changes in 
ENSO-driven rainfall variability in the equatorial Pacific are shown to occur 
despite uncertain changes in ENSO-driven ST variability. The rainfall response 
is caused by a nonlinear response to robust changes in background SST due to 
global warming (1), unchanged twentieth-century ENSO-driven SST 
variability (2), and uncertain changes in ENSO-driven SST variability (3). 
Components (1) and (2) dominate, resulting in more certainty in the rainfall 
projections than in the SST projections. The greater uncertainty in projected 
changes in ENSO-driven SST variability (3) results from uncertainty in 
projected change in the amplitude of SST variability (3a), and not from robust 
changes in the standardized pattern of ENSO-driven SST variability (3b). Grey 
shading is used to identify components making up the precipitation response 
that have uncertain projections. 


Online Content Any additional Methods, Extended Data display items and Source 
Data are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to these 
sections appear only in the online paper. 
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Conodonts are an extinct group of jawless vertebrates whose tooth- 
like elements are the earliest instance of a mineralized skeleton in 
the vertebrate lineage’’, inspiring the ‘inside-out’ hypothesis that 
teeth evolved independently of the vertebrate dermal skeleton and 
before the origin of jaws* °. However, these propositions have been 
based on evidence from derived euconodonts. Here we test hypo- 
theses of a paraconodont ancestry of euconodonts’”"' using syn- 
chrotron radiation X-ray tomographic microscopy to characterize 
and compare the microstructure of morphologically similar euco- 
nodont and paraconodont elements. Paraconodonts exhibit a 
range of grades of structural differentiation, including tissues 
and a pattern of growth common to euconodont basal bodies. 
The different grades of structural differentiation exhibited by 
paraconodonts demonstrate the stepwise acquisition of eucono- 
dont characters, resolving debate over the relationship between 
these two groups. By implication, the putative homology of euco- 
nodont crown tissue and vertebrate enamel must be rejected as 
these tissues have evolved independently and convergently. Thus, 
the precise ontogenetic, structural and topological similarities 
between conodont elements and vertebrate odontodes appear to 
bea remarkable instance of convergence. The last common ancestor 
of conodonts and jawed vertebrates probably lacked mineralized 
skeletal tissues. The hypothesis that teeth evolved before jaws and 


the inside-out hypothesis of dental evolution must be rejected; teeth 
seem to have evolved through the extension of odontogenic com- 
petence from the external dermis to internal epithelium soon after 
the origin of jaws. 

The soft tissue anatomy of euconodonts substantiates their vertebrate 
affinity'’*”’, but homology of euconodont and vertebrate skeletal tis- 
sues’"*?* remains the subject of controversy’*’’”. The mineralized skele- 
ton of euconodonts consists of an oropharyngeal array of tooth-like 
elements that are composed of two mineralized structural elements, 
the crown and basal body which are comprised of tissues that resemble 
enamel and dentine®. Euconodont elements grew through centrifugal 
appositional growth, with laminae in the crown and basal body added in 
synchrony, in a manner comparable to enamel and dentine in the teeth 
of jawed vertebrates. However, knowledge of conodont skeletal tissues is 
based largely on extremely derived euconodonts and hypotheses of 
homology to canonical vertebrate skeletal tissues have taken no account 
of the evolutionary origin of the conodont skeleton. Based principally on 
similarities in morphology and patterns of growth, an evolutionary series 
was proposed originally among protoconodonts, paraconodonts and 
euconodonts’"’. Protoconodonts have been recognized subsequently 
as stem-chaetognaths'® and excluded from euconodont ancestry, but 
the hypothesis that euconodonts are derived paraconodonts remains'*"'. 
Paraconodont elements are unipart, and have been considered 


Figure 1 | Element growth and microstructure of the paraconodont 
Furnishina, Threadgill Creek section, Wilberns Formation, central Texas, 
1,115 feet above base of Cambrian strata. a—c, The complete element has been 
subdivided into a number of discrete growth stages delimited by lines showing 


cessation of growth (b, c). d-h, Initial growth stage, protoelement (d), is not 
enveloped by subsequent growth lamellae, rather lamellae are added to the 
proximal and lateral margins of the protoelement only (e-h). Scale bar, 50 jum. 
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homologous to the euconodont basal body alone because they grew 
through apposition of lamella layers to the proximal surface only. 
However, the histological comparisons of protoconodont and eucono- 
dont elements have been vague and aspects of paraconodont element 
structure and growth remain equivocal. For example, the homology of 
protoconodont elements and euconodont element basal bodies has been 
rejected on the basis that a basal body may not be primitive for eucono- 
donts, and therefore could not be homologous to any paraconodont 
tissues’’*°. Key to the interpretation of paraconodont morphogenesis 
is the nature of the earliest stages of growth, or ‘protoelement’, which 
forms the distal-most part of the element. If characterized by complete 
centrifugal growth, this would result in a protoelement stage reminiscent 
of a euconodont crown plus basal body*. By contrast, addition of lamel- 
lae to the proximal surface only (that is, basal internal accretion) would 
result in a morphology reminiscent of the euconodont basal body alone. 
However, the evidential basis of this characterization has been criticized 
by some as an analytical artefact”'®"’. We used synchrotron radiation 
X-ray tomographic microscopy (SRXTM) to characterize the element 
structure of paraconodonts and early euconodonts, non-invasively and 
at sub-micron resolution. We used the ensuing datasets to characterize 
the component tissues and uncover the pattern of development recorded 
in the sclerochronology of the growth arrest lines preserved in the 
mineralized tissues. 

Based on the observed diversity of preserved structure we were able 
to divide paraconodont elements into three grades, each distinguished 
by the degree of tissue differentiation. Elements of Furnishina sp. 
exemplify the simplest grade of paraconodont elements. It consists 
of a single tissue type that exhibits punctuated incremental growth 
lines which define hollow conical laminae extending around the entire 
proximal margin and partly around the antapical margins (Fig. 1). 
Lamellae are oblique to the outer surface of the element and they do 
not extend over the distal tip, that is, the ‘protoelement’ is not 
enveloped by successive laminae (unlike the results in ref. 8). The basal 
cavity is not evident in the earliest laminae, rather developing in the 
latter stages; its depth is determined by the ontogenetic stage of 
development, for example, in elements of Prooneotodus sp., in earlier 
growth lamellae, resulting in a deeper basal cavity (Extended Data Fig. 1). 
The second grade of paraconodont element organization that we 
recognize is characterized by elements of Problematoconites sp., which 
is comprised of two tissues that have been identified previously as a 
distinct ‘basal cone’ and ‘cone-filling”’. As in elements of Furnishina, 
the distal part of the element is formed of conical laminae, (basal cone 
of ref. 21). The proximal part of the element is formed from subsequent 
laminae extending across the entire proximal surface (cone-filling of 
ref. 21), forming a series of sub-parallel laminae—extensions of the 
laminae that comprise the rest of the element (Fig. 2). This is consistent 
with the model of a single secreting layer, (unlike the results in ref. 21). 
In our third grade of paracondont element organization, exemplified 
by elements of Rotundoconus tricarinatus (Extended Data Fig. 2a), 
there are three principal tissue layers. The outermost layer consists 
of tapering rings that do not extend fully over the outer surface nor 
are they continuous over the proximal surface. These outer layers are 
bordered on the inside of the proximal surface by subparallel lamellae; 
it is unclear whether or not they converge at the apex. Finally, the basal 
cavity is filled with spheritic mineralization. 

All euconodont elements exhibit a clear distinction between basal 
body tissue and crown tissue (for a guide to terminology see Extended 
Data Fig. 4). In the earliest euconodont elements, the basal body is 
indistinguishable from the most derived paraconodont elements. 
Following initial mineralization of the ‘primordial element’ sub- 
sequent laminae are added to the proximal margins. The basal body 
is differentiated into two tissue layers, distal hollow conical laminae 
and subparallel laminae across the proximal surface. These are formed 
from a single secreting layer (unlike the results in ref. 21). The crown 
tissue forms a cap over the entire surface of the basal body, thickening 
towards an enlarged cusp (Fig. 3). The relative size of the crown 
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Figure 2 | Element growth and microstructure of the paraconodont 
Problematoconites, Windfall Formation, Tremadocian, Ordovician, 
Eureka County, Nevada, USA. a-g, Close-up of distal part of the cusp which 
has been subdivided into a number of discrete growth stages delimited by lines 
showing cessation of growth (b-f), with SRXTM rendering of complete 
element in the same orientation (g). Initial growth stage, protoelement, is not 
enveloped by subsequent growth lamellae, rather lamellae are added to the 
proximal and lateral margins of the protoelement only. Note the growth 
lamellae are continuous across the entire basal and margins of the element, not 
separated into basal cone and cone-filling (unlike the results in ref. 21). Scale 
bar represents 100 jum (a-f); 266 um (g). 


compared to the basal body is dictated simply by the degree to which 
the laminae of the crown extend beyond the distal tip of the basal body 
(compare elements of Proconodontus serratus; Extended Data Fig. 3, 
and Proconodontus posterocostatus; Fig. 3). White matter may be pre- 
sent in the crown (for example, in the posterior keel of the cusp of P. 
serratus; Extended Data Fig. 3). Other euconodont taxa retain the 
distinct three-layer structure of derived paraconodonts, for example, 
elements of Granatodontus sp. The entire element wall is thin and the 
basal cavity is deep (Extended Data Fig. 2b). A thin crown layer 
extends over the outer surface of the element, however, the basal body 
consists of two different tissues; a lamellar layer with sub-parallel 
lamellae surrounding a poorly defined porous tissue layer (Extended 
Data Fig. 2b). 

Homology of the paraconodont element and the euconodont basal 
body was first proposed on the basis of simple observations of similar- 
ity in morphology and growth’*”*"". However, these similarities have 
been insufficient to discriminate convergence from common descent. 
Our evidence reveals much greater complexity and differentiation in 
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the structure and growth of paraconodont elements than has been 
described previously, corroborating this hypothesis of homology. 
First, the protoelement of both the paraconodont element and euco- 
nodont element basal body is not overgrown at the distal tip. Rather, it 
is permanently exposed at the tip of protoconodont elements and 
remains in direct contact with the crown at the core of euconodont 
elements. Subsequent to the initial mineralization of the protoelement, 
the ontogeny of both paraconodont elements and the basal bodies of 
euconodont elements follow the same pattern of growth. The develop- 
ment of structural diversity exhibited by conodont elements is dictated 
simply by the relative timing of changes in the mode of secretion and, 
ultimately, through the differentiation of two principal structural ele- 
ments, the basal body and crown, the latter characterizing the first 
euconodont elements. The basal cone and cone-filling structure 
described previously in euconodont basal bodies*' is manifest also in 
protoconodont elements, though we show that these are not separate 
structures and the growth lamellae are continuous between them. 
Crucially, the range of structures exhibited by the elements of different 
paraconodont species lie within nested sets of structural complexity, 
the most complex of which exhibit greater similarity to euconodont 
elements than other paraconodonts. Indeed, in terms of structure and 
arrangement of the component tissues, the basal bodies of elements of 
the early euconodont Proconodontus are effectively indistinguishable 
from the most complex paraconodont elements, such as those of 
Problematoconites. The same comparison can be made of the paraco- 
nodont Rotundoconus and the euconodont Granatodontus. 

Direct comparison of ontogeny and tissue organization, coupled 
with a clear spectrum of complexity through early conodont elements, 
demonstrates that the similarities between paraconodont and eucono- 
dont elements go beyond analogy. Our results corroborate the hypo- 
thesis that the structural organization of the euconodont element was 
not only derived through the evolution of the enamel-like crown tissue 
from a paraconodont-grade ancestor, but also that characteristics of 
the euconodont basal body were assembled stepwise among different 
evolutionary grades of paraconodonts (Fig. 4). Evidently, the proposi- 
tion of homology between euconodont crown tissue and vertebrate 
enamel’’>*?”? fails a test of phylogenetic congruence” and must there- 
fore be rejected. In this light, it is pertinent to question the proposed 
homology of euconodont basal tissue and vertebrate dentine since this 
is based largely on the topological and developmental relationship of 
euconodont basal tissue with crown tissue’*. Among other early skel- 
etonizing vertebrates, dentine is encountered only in the dermal skel- 
eton, and it appears secondarily and convergently in the pharyngeal 
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Figure 3 | Element growth of the 
euconodont Proconodontus 
posterocostatus, Gros Ventre 
Formation, Late Cambrian, 
Bighorn Mountains, Wyoming, 
USA. a, Longitudinal section 
showing delimitation of element into 
crown and basal body. b-f, SRXTM 
renderings of the initial two growth 
layers of basal body and the 
relationship between the crown (red) 
and basal body (blue, purple, green). 
The growth of the basal body 
continues as in elements of the 
paraconodont Furnishina, but with 
addition of crown tissue. Scale bar, 
50 Lum. 


and oral cavities of the jawless thelodonts” and early jawed verte- 
brates*®. Therefore there is no potential homologue of paraconodont 
elements in other total group gnathostomes. Thus, while it appears 
that conodonts afford the earliest manifestation of a mineralized skel- 
eton in vertebrates, this skeleton evolved independently of other skel- 
etonizing vertebrates. Although there is a remarkable similarity 
between euconodont elements and the odontodes of vertebrate scales 
and teeth, which extends from details of tissue microstructure through 
to the topological and developmental relationship among these tis- 
sues'*”’, it now appears to be a remarkable instance of evolutionary 
convergence. Euconodonts were influential in the hypothesis that teeth 
evolved before jaws and the ‘inside-out’ hypothesis in which dental 
evolution is independent of the tooth-like “‘odontode’ structures assoc- 
iated with external dermal scales**°. This view now lacks any evidential 
basis and must be rejected; teeth appear to have evolved through the 
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Figure 4 | Proposed phylogenetic hypothesis for the relationship between 
paraconodonts and euconodonts, and the evolution of conodont skeletal 
characters. Euconodonts are derived from a paraphyletic assemblage of 
paraconodonts that exhibit increasing basal body complexity, but are 
differentiated by the acquisition of the crown. Thus, the euconodont crown 
cannot be a homologue of vertebrate enamel. 
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extension of odontogenic competence from the external dermis to 
internal epithelium soon after the origin of jaws”®. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


We compared well-preserved, morphologically similar, paraconodont and euco- 
nodont elements from Middle Cambrian to Lower Ordovician age deposits; TC 
1115, Furnishina sp. from Threadgill Creek section, Wilberns Formation, central 
Texas, 1,115 feet above base of Cambrian strata; USNM 593438, 593439 and 
593440, Prooneotodus sp., Problematoconites sp., and Proconodontus serratus 
from the Cambrooistodus subzone of the Eoconodontus zone of the Windfall 
Formation, Tremadocian, Ordovician, Eureka County, Nevada, USA; Lapworth 
Museum of Geology BU4421 Proconodontus posterocostatus from Gros Ventre 
Formation, Late Cambrian, Bighorn mountains, Wyoming, USA; GMPKU3068, 
Rotundoconus tricarinatus from Cordylodus intermedius Zone, Furongian (Upper 
Cambrian), Panjiazui Formation, Wa’ergang section, Wa’ergangvillage, Taoyuan 
County, Hunan Province, China; USNM 521006, Granatodontus sp. from Steptoe 
South section, Whipple Cave Formation, uppermost Cambrian, northern Egan 
Range, White Pine County, Nevada, USA. Specimens were mounted on 3-mm 
brass stubs using clear nail varnish and volumetrically characterized using 
SRXTM”**. Measurements were taken using X10 and X20 objective lenses at 
10-15 keV. For each data set, 1,501 projections over 180 degrees were acquired, 
resulting in volumetric data with voxel sizes of 0.74 and 0.36 um, respectively. 
These experiments were performed on the TOMCAT beamline” at the Swiss Light 
Source, Paul Scherrer Institut, Villigen, Switzerland. Figures were prepared using 
the VSG software Avizo (v6.4—7.1). Discrete growth stages or tissues, delimited by 
lines showing cessation of growth, were identified in the SRXTM slice data and 
individually labelled. These labels were then used to generate a three-dimensional 
surface representing the extent of an individual growth stage or tissue. Successive 
growth stages are distinguished by (arbitrary) colours. 


Online Content Any additional Methods, Extended Data display items and Source 
Data are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to these 
sections appear only in the online paper. 
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The maize Ga gene COMPACT PLANT2 functions in 
CLAVATA signalling to control shoot meristem size 


Peter Bommert!, Byoung II J e!, Alexander Goldshmidt'+ & David Jackson! 


Shoot growth depends on meristems, pools of stem cells that are 
maintained by a negative feedback loop between the CLAVATA 
pathway and the WUSCHEL homeobox gene’. CLAVATA signal- 
ling involves a secreted peptide, CLAVATA3 (CLV3)’, and its per- 
ception by cell surface leucine-rich repeat (LRR) receptors, including 
the CLV1 receptor kinase* and a LRR receptor-like protein, CLV2 
(ref. 4). However, the signalling mechanisms downstream of these 
receptors are poorly understood, especially for LRR receptor-like 
proteins, which lack a signalling domain’. Here we show that maize 
COMPACT PLANT2 (CT2) encodes the predicted o-subunit (Ga) 
of a heterotrimeric GTP binding protein. Maize ct2 phenotypes 
resemble Arabidopsis thaliana clavata mutants, and genetic, bio- 
chemical and functional assays indicate that CT2/Ga transmits a 
stem-cell-restrictive signal from a CLAVATA LRR receptor, sug- 
gesting a new function for Ga signalling in plants. Heterotrimeric 
GTP-binding proteins are membrane-associated molecular switches 
that are commonly activated by ligand binding to an associated seven- 
pass transmembrane (7TM) G-protein-coupled receptor (GPCR)°. 
Recent studies have questioned the idea that plant heterotrimeric G 
proteins interact with canonical GPCRs’, and our findings suggest 
that single pass transmembrane receptors act as GPCRs in plants, 
challenging the dogma that GPCRs are exclusively 7TM proteins. 
The ct2 reference allele (ct2-Ref) was obtained from the Maize 
Genetics Stock Center and introgressed into various inbred lines. It 
showed strong expressivity in B73, which we used for phenotypic 
characterization. ct2 mutants displayed a range of phenotypes, includ- 
ing a shorter stature (Fig. 1a and Extended Data Fig. 1a, b), and shorter 
and wider leaves (Extended Data Table 1). ct2 shoot apical meristems 


(SAMs) were also wider, with an average diameter of 134 1m (+ 6.8) 
compared to 109 um (+ 5.8, n = 15; P value = 0.001; Student’s t test) 
for normal siblings (Extended Data Fig. 1c, d). Despite the larger SAM, 
its identity and organization appeared normal in ct2, as shown by in 
situ hybridization with KNOTTED1 (Extended Data Fig. le-h)’. 

ct2 mutants also had striking inflorescence defects, including strongly 
fasciated ears (Fig. 1b, c) and thicker tassel branches (Fig. 1g, h), with a 
higher density of flower bearing structures known as spikelets (Extended 
Data Fig. 1k, 1), resembling maize CLAVATA receptor mutants”"®. To 
analyse inflorescence development, we used scanning electron micro- 
scopy (SEM). In wild type, the inflorescence meristem initiates spikelet 
pair meristems (SPMs) in a regular phyllotaxy, and SPMs branch to 
generate a pair of spikelet meristems in adjacent vertical rows, corres- 
ponding to rows of seeds in the cob (Fig. 1d and Extended Data Fig. 1i). 
When ct#2 ears were approximately 2 mm in length, the inflorescence 
meristem was enlarged (Fig. le and Extended Data Fig. 1), leading to 
extra rows of SPMs, and meristem enlargement became more severe 
during development (Fig. 1f). cf2 tassel meristems were also abnor- 
mally enlarged (Fig. 1i, j). 

ct2 mapped to the short arm of Chromosome 1 (http://www.maizegdb. 
org), and using ~1,000 ct2-Ref F, mutants, we fine mapped it to a 
1.2 megabase pair (Mbp) region containing approximately 30 genes. 
Among these was one encoding the «-subunit of a heterotrimeric GTP 
protein (Fig. 2a). Based on similar dwarf phenotypes in rice Go. mutants", 
we sequenced the locus from ct2-Ref, and found a 126 bp insertion 
within exon 14 (Fig. 2b). Three additional ct2 alleles were isolated using 
a targeted ethylmethane sulphonate (EMS) screen, and each contained 
transition mutations in conserved splice sites, causing aberrant splicing 


Figure 1 | ct2 mutant phenotypes. 
a, ct2 mutants (right) are semi- 
dwarfed, compared to wild-type sib. 
b, c, Wild-type (b) and cf2 (c) ear 
showing fasciation. d, Top-down 
view of a wild-type ear primordium, 
the inflorescence meristem is shaded 
in yellow. e, cf2 ear primordium 
showing enlargement and fasciation. 
f, Older ct2 ear is more fasciated. 

g, Wild-type tassel. h, ct2 tassel has as 
a thicker appearance due to increased 
spikelet density. i, Top-down view of 
a wild-type tassel inflorescence 
meristem (shaded). j, ct2 tassel shows 
enlarged inflorescence meristem 
(shaded). Scale bars represent 1 mm 
(d, e), 2mm (f) and 500 um (i, j). 
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(Fig. 2b and Extended Data Fig. 2a). Each mutation was predicted to 
introduce premature stop codons, suggesting they are null alleles. Our 
characterization of four independent alleles indicates that ct2 encodes 
the Ga subunit of a predicted heterotrimeric G protein. 

We next expressed a CT2 fusion with yellow fluorescent protein 
(YFP) driven by the CT2 endogenous promoter. This fusion comple- 
mented ct2 mutants (Extended Data Fig. 2b-f), and CT2-YFP was 
observed in a thin line at the cell periphery that co-localized with an 
FM4-64 plasma membrane counterstain after plasmolysis (Fig. 2c, d). 
CT2-YFP also showed co-localization with FM4-64 in the SAM 
(Fig. 2e), and was expressed throughout the SAM and developing leaf 
primordia (Fig. 2f, g), and in the inflorescence meristem, where it was 
enriched in the outer layers (Fig. 2h and Extended Data Fig. 3a). 
Expression persisted throughout spikelet and floral development 
(Extended Data Fig. 3b-e). We also detected CT2-YFP expression 
in roots, again along the cell periphery, consistent with its predicted 
plasma membrane localization (Extended Data Fig. 3f). In summary, 
CT2-YFP appeared to localize to plasma membranes in meristems 
and in developing organs. 

As the ct2 inflorescence phenotypes were reminiscent of other maize 
fasciated ear mutants”"°, we analysed genetic interactions between ct2 
and thick tassel dwarfl (td1) or fasciated ear2 (fea2), which encode 
maize orthologues of CLV1 and CLV2, respectively. To obtain a quanti- 
tative measure of phenotypic strength, we counted spikelet density in 
double mutant segregating families, as in other studies”’®. Spikelet 
density of ct2-Ref; td1-Ref double mutants was significantly higher than 
either single mutant (P value = 0.0001; Student’s f test), indicating an 
additive genetic effect and suggesting ct2 and td1 act in different path- 
ways. In contrast, spikelet density in ct2-Ref; fea2-0 double mutants 
was not significantly different from that of the ct2 single mutants 
(P value = 0.42; Student’s t test), even though each single mutant was 
significantly higher than normal (P value = 0.001; Student’s ¢ test) 
(Extended Data Fig. 4). This genetic interaction suggests they act in 
acommon pathway. To substantiate these findings, we measured SAM 
diameter in ct2-Ref; fea2-0 double mutant segregating families. In the 
double mutants, SAM diameter was not significantly different from 
that of fea2-0 single mutants (P value = 0.41; Student’s f test), even though 
each single mutant was significantly higher than normal (P value = 0.001; 
Student’s f test) (Fig. 3a). This genetic interaction indicates that fea2 is 
epistatic to ct2 with respect to SAM diameter, and suggests they act ina 
common pathway. However, ct2 mutant meristems were significantly 
smaller than the double mutants (Fig. 3a), suggesting that FEA2 signals 
through other pathways in addition to CT2/Ga to control SAM size. 

To investigate the molecular basis for the epistatic interaction, we 
made a peptide antiserum against FEA2, and used a GFP antiserum to 
detect CT2-YFP. The anti-FEA2 antiserum detected a protein with an 
apparent weight of ~ 75 kDa, slightly increased compared to its pre- 
dicted 61 kDa, in extracts from wild type (B73) but not fea2 mutant 
ears, indicating that it was specific (Fig. 3b). Treatment with PNGaseF 
showed that FEA2, like many other LRR receptors, is glycosylated”, 
and aqueous two-phase partitioning showed that it is predominantly 
present in the plaama membrane (Extended Data Fig. 5b, c). We also 
detected a band of the predicted size in total, soluble and membrane 
enriched extracts from CT2-YFP plants, but not from non-transgenic 
(B73) plants, and CT2-YFP was enriched in membrane fractions 
(Fig. 3c and Extended Data Fig. 5d). FEA2 and CT2 were found in 
overlapping higher molecular weight native complexes (Extended Data 
Fig. 6), and we used extracts from the CT2-YFP maize lines for immuno- 
precipitation experiments. Membrane-enriched extracts were immuno- 
precipitated using anti-GFP antiserum and following stringent washing 
the immunoprecipitate was probed by western blotting. We detected 
FEA2 in the input, and also in the immunoprecipitated fraction, sug- 
gesting that FEA2 interacts with CT2 (Fig. 3d and Extended Data Fig. 5e). 
We used a different membrane-localized fusion protein, PINI-YFP", 
as a control, and FEA2 was not detected in the immunoprecipitated 
fraction, nor was it detected in controls using wild type B73 extracts 
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Figure 2 | Cloning and expression of CT2. a, Positional cloning of ct2. 
Numbers of recombinants/F, individuals indicated. Vertical lines represent 
gene models. b, ct2 gene, exons shown as grey boxes and different alleles are 
marked. c, Leaf cells expressing CT2-YFP (green), counterstained with FM4-64 
(red), visible as a thin line around the cell. Overlay (right). d, Following 
plasmolysis, CT2-YFP (arrows) remains co-localized with FM4-64. e, Two- 
photon images of SAM expressing CT2-YFP, counterstained with FM4-64. 

f, CT2-YFP expression throughout the SAM and leaf primordium (Pr). 

g, Confocal section shows L1 layer enrichment. h, CT2-YFP in immature ears. 
Three-dimensional reconstructions are shown in f and h. Scale bars, 100 um. 


(Fig. 3d and Extended Data Fig. 5e). These data indicate that CT2 
interacts specifically with FEA2 in vivo, and together with their epi- 
static genetic interaction supports the hypothesis that CT2 signals in a 
FEA2 receptor pathway. 

Our data suggest that CT2/Ga functions ina CLAVATA signalling 
pathway. To further test this hypothesis, we asked if ct2 mutants show 
altered sensitivity to the CLV3 ligand. CLV3 function can be assessed 
by adding exogenous peptide, which inhibits meristem growth’. Maize 
seedling shoot meristems are covered by leaf primordia, so we used 
embryos, where the SAM is exposed. Wild-type embryos grew norm- 
ally in culture in the presence of a control, scrambled CLV3 peptide 
(sCLV3), but SAM growth was strongly inhibited in the presence of 
CLV3 (Fig. 3e). ct2 mutant embryos also grew normally in the presence 
of sCLV3, but showed a significantly reduced sensitivity to CLV3 
(Fig. 3e), supporting the idea that CT2 is involved in transmitting a 
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Figure 3 | Interactions between CT2 and CLAVATA signalling. a, Cleared 
SAMs; SAM diameter in double mutants was not significantly different from 
fea2-0 (P value = 0.41; Student’s f test; n = 10). Error bars represent s.d. NS, not 
significant; WT, wild type. **P = 0.001. b, Western blot showing anti-FEA2 
specificity; a band is seen in wild-type (B73) total extracts (TOT) and 
membrane fractions (MF), but not in soluble (SOL), or fea2-0. c, CT2-YFP 
detection using anti-GFP. d, CT2 and FEA2 co-immunoprecipitate; a band is 
detected in co-immunoprecipitates using CT2-YFP, but not in PIN1-YFP or 
B73 controls. Experiments were conducted with 3 biological replicates. INP, 
total input. e, Embryos cultured with CLV3 or scrambled peptide (sCLV3). 
Wild-type SAM growth is strongly inhibited by CLV3, but ct2 is significantly 
less inhibited (***P value = 0.0001; Student’s t test; n = 10 for each genotype). 
Error bars represent s.e., experiments were conducted with 3 biological 
replicates. 


CLV3-derived signal. Together with our findings that maize ct2 mutants 
are strongly fasciated, similar to CLV mutants, ct2 and fea2 act ina 
common genetic pathway, and CT2 and FEA2 proteins interact in vivo, 
we suggest that CT2/Ga acts to transmit CLAVATA-dependent sig- 
nals to control shoot stem cell proliferation. This finding helps explain 
the conundrum that FEA2, like CLV2 and other receptor-like proteins 
are receptors without a signalling domain. Although it was proposed 
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that CORYNE (CRN) might signal downstream of CLV2 (ref. 15), this 
idea has been questioned by the finding that CRN lacks kinase activity”. 

No obvious meristem size phenotype has been described for Ga 
mutants in other plants, although inducible expression of Arabidopsis 
Ga led to production of ectopic shoot meristems’®. A possible explana- 
tion for the stronger meristem phenotype in maize is that the ear has 
undergone recent intense selection for increased size and kernel row 
number’”"* and may be more sensitive to genetic perturbation. Alter- 
natively, the relative importance of Ga signalling, or the contribution 
of parallel pathways with overlapping function(s), may vary between 
species. 

The idea that Go interacts with the single pass transmembrane 
receptor FEA2 is at odds with the dogma from yeast and mammalian 
systems that it interacts with G-protein-coupled receptors, which are 
seven pass transmembrane proteins”. To ask if this change might be a 
general phenomenon in plants, we performed mass spectroscopic ana- 
lysis of proteins immunoprecipitated using CT2-YFP, and found addi- 
tional predicted LRR receptor proteins as candidate CT2-YFP interactors, 
and we did not detect any 7TM proteins (Extended Data Table 1). 
However, based solely on proteomic data it is difficult to rule out the 
possibility that a 7TM protein acts as an intermediate between FEA2 
and CT2. Indeed, plants contain 7TM receptors”, and it is possible that 
such a protein is in a FEA2-CT2 complex, although their role as 
GPCRs has been questioned’. For example, biochemical and structural 
data suggests that plant Gx proteins are self-activating, supporting the 
idea that they do not interact with canonical 7TM receptors’. In some 
instances, plant Ga proteins are regulated by 7TM regulator of G 
protein signalling (RGS) proteins. However, such proteins appear to 
be missing from the grasses, suggesting that Ga regulatory mecha- 
nisms differ even within the plant kingdom’. 

Plant Ga genes control a wide array of phenotypes, including res- 
ponses to hormones, drought, pathogens, vegetative growth, flower 
and panicle development”'. Arabidopsis heterotrimeric G proteins have 
overlapping functions with the LRR receptor-like kinase ERECTA (ER), 
including flower and leaf development and cell division”. Double 
mutant analysis of er and agb1, which encodes the B-subunit of the 
heterotrimeric G protein, revealed that ERECTA and AGB1 likely 
function in the same pathway in regulating fruit shape**. Therefore, 
as supported by our proteomic data, heterotrimeric G proteins might 
be involved in signalling downstream of other LRR receptors, which 
are extremely abundant in plants”. 


METHODS SUMMARY 
Plant growth and map based cloning. Maize plants were grown in the field or in 
the greenhouse. Phenotyping used the ct2-Ref allele introgressed 5 times into the 
B73 inbred line. Then 1,000 mutants from a segregating F, population were used 
for map-based cloning, and additional alleles were identified using targeted EMS 
mutagenesis (Extended Data Fig. 2a). Scanning electron microscopy was per- 
formed on fresh tissue using a Hitachi S-3500N SEM, as described'®. 

Double mutants were constructed and analysed after genotyping and meristem 
sizes were measured using cleared tissues. 
Transgenic lines and analysis. The CT2-YFP transgene was constructed by amp- 
lification of genomic fragments and fusing the YFP gene in-frame at an internal 
position, and transformed into maize (for primer sequences see Methods). For 
confocal microscopy, tissues were dissected and counterstained with 1 mg ml”! 
FM4-64 solution (Molecular Probes) in water for 1 min then washed with water 
and imaged within 5 min. For plasmolysis, leaf epidermal tissues were peeled, 
placed in FM4-64 solution, washed with water twice, and imaged. Subsequently, 
the tissues were incubated for 5-10 min with 30% glycerol and imaged again. Two- 
photon images were taken with a custom-made two-photon microscope. 

Protein detection and co-immunoprecipitation assays were performed using 
standard techniques (see Methods). 
CLV3 peptide assays. Maize embryos segregating for the ct2 mutation were dis- 
sected at ~10 days after pollination, when the SAM was exposed, and cultured on 
gel media” containing CLV3 peptide (RTVPSGPDPLHH; 30 jg ml‘; Genscript) 
or scrambled peptide (PPTRGLSHHPVD; 30 pg ml‘). After 10 days, embryos 
were harvested for genotyping, and fixed in FAA (formalin, 45%, acetic acid, 
10%, ethanol, 45%) and cleared in methyl salicylate, and meristems measured by 
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microscopy. Experiments used at least 10 embryos per genotype, and were repli- 
cated in triplicate. 


Online Content Any additional Methods, Extended Data display items and Source 
Data are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to these 
sections appear only in the online paper. 
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Human MX2 is an interferon-induced post-entry 
inhibitor of HIV-1 infection 
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Animal cells harbour multiple innate effector mechanisms that 
inhibit virus replication. For the pathogenic retrovirus human 
immunodeficiency virus type 1 (HIV-1), these include widely ex- 
pressed restriction factors’, such as APOBEC3 proteins”, TRIM5- 
a, BST2 (refs 4, 5) and SAMHD1 (refs 6, 7), as well as additional 
factors that are stimulated by type 1 interferon (IFN)* '*. Here we 
use both ectopic expression and gene-silencing experiments to 
define the human dynamin-like, IFN-induced myxovirus resist- 
ance 2 (MX2, also known as MXB) protein as a potent inhibitor 
of HIV-1 infection and as a key effector of IFN-a-mediated resist- 
ance to HIV-1 infection. MX2 suppresses infection by all HIV-1 
strains tested, has equivalent or reduced effects on divergent simian 
immunodeficiency viruses, and does not inhibit other retroviruses 
such as murine leukaemia virus. The Capsid region of the viral Gag 
protein dictates susceptibility to MX2, and the block to infection 
occurs at a late post-entry step, with both the nuclear accumulation 
and chromosomal integration of nascent viral complementary DNA 
suppressed. Finally, human MX1 (also known as MXA), a closely 
related protein that has long been recognized as a broadly acting 
inhibitor of RNA and DNA viruses, including the orthomyxovirus 
influenza A virus'*’*, does not affect HIV-1, whereas MX2 is inef- 
fective against influenza virus. MX2 is therefore a cell-autonomous, 
anti-HIV-1 resistance factor whose purposeful mobilization may rep- 
resent a new therapeutic approach for the treatment of HIV/AIDS. 

We reported previously that IFN-« pre-treatment of cultured 
human cells and cell lines establishes patterns of HIV-1 inhibition 
ranging from severe (monocyte-derived macrophages (MDMs), the 
monocytic line THP-1 and the glioblastoma line U87-MG), to inter- 
mediate (primary CD4* Tcells), to minimal (lines such as CEM, 
HUT78 or Jurkat)'°'”. We therefore used transcriptional profiling of 
RNA isolated from 15 cultures (Jurkat, CEM, CEM-SS, HT 1080, U87- 
MG, U937 + phorbol 12-myristate 13-acetate (PMA), THP-1 + PMA; 
MDMs from three donors; and CD4* T cells from three donors) in the 
presence or absence of IFN-« to identify candidate IFN-«-responsive, 
cell-encoded suppressors of HIV-1 infection (GEO accession number: 
GSE46599). Two selection criteria were applied to the data: (1) mean 
IFN-a-mediated induction of >fourfold across all samples; and (2) 
>fourfold higher expression in MDMs compared to CEM. Fourteen 
candidate genes were identified (Extended Data Table 1), with 
CXCL10, STATI and OASL discounted from further study (the latter 
being cytotoxic). cDNAs for the remaining 11 genes were inserted into 
a doxycycline-inducible lentiviral vector, pEasiLV-MCS, in which 
transgene expression is repressed in vector-producing cells and trans- 
duction efficiency of target cells is scored by visualizing expression of 
E2-Crimson fluorescent protein (Fig. la and Methods). 

As an initial screen for individual anti-viral capability, parental 
U87-MG CD4* CXCR4* cultures were untreated or treated with 
IFN-o, or transduced with high-titre stocks of each vector, as well as 
with negative control vectors expressing green fluorescent protein 
(GFP) or CD8, or a positive control expressing the TRIM5-cyclophilin 


A (TRIMCyp) fusion protein of owl monkeys, a well-established post- 
entry inhibitor of HIV-1 (ref. 18). The cultures were induced with 
doxycycline and >85% of the cells in each culture were confirmed 
as E2-Crimson-positive (not shown). Five separate wells of each cul- 
ture were then challenged with one of five escalating doses of HIV-1/ 
Nef-internal ribosome entry signal (IRES)-Renilla, a modified replica- 
tion-competent virus, and productive infection quantified by monitor- 
ing activity of the Renilla luciferase reporter at 48h (Fig. 1b). Only 
MX2 exhibited a clear anti-viral phenotype, with the levels of inhibi- 
tion typically exceeding 90% and approaching those achieved with 
TRIMCyp or treatment with IFN-«. Similar results were obtained 
using vesicular stomatitis virus G-glycoprotein (VSV-G)-pseudotyped 
challenge virus, demonstrating that MX2-mediated inhibition occurs 
independently of the route of virus entry (Extended Data Fig. 1), as well 
as with CEM-SS and 293T target cells (Extended Data Fig. 2). The 
expression profile of MX2 in MDMs, primary T cells and cell lines was 
assessed by immunoblot (Fig. 1c) and quantitative PCR with reverse 
transcription (qRT-PCR) (Extended Data Fig. 3), confirming both 
IFN-o inducibility as well as preferential expression in cells displaying 
IFN-c-induced resistance to infection’®””. 

Having found that ectopic expression of MX2 is sufficient to confer 
resistance to HIV-1 infection, we used gene silencing to address the 
contribution of MX2 to the IFN-«-induced anti-viral state. U87-MG 
CD4* CXCR4* cells were transduced three to four times with either of 
two lentiviral vectors expressing MX2-specific short hairpin RNAs 
(shRNAs shl and sh2) or a non-targeting shRNA control vector. 
After at least 8 days, the cultures were incubated with or without 
IFN-«, challenged with HIV-1/Nef-IRES-Renilla, and infection mon- 
itored as Renilla luciferase activity (Fig. 2a). In cultures treated with 
IFN-o, MX2 silencing stimulated infection by five- to tenfold relative 
to the control, whereas no effect was noted in the absence of IFN-o, 
demonstrating that MX2 has a substantial role in the restriction of 
HIV-1 by IFN-«. Immunoblot analyses confirmed the efficiency of 
MxX2 silencing (Fig. 2b, lanes 4 and 6), and similar results were 
obtained in a second cell line, THP-1 (Extended Data Fig. 4). 

Human MX2 is a member of the IFN-inducible guanosine tripho- 
sphatase (GTPase) superfamily that includes proteins involved in cellular 
processes requiring membrane remodelling, such as vesicular transport 
and cytokinesis, as well as in resistance to intracellular pathogens'’. The 
most closely related family member is human MX1 (63% amino acid 
sequence identity), which inhibits a variety of RNA and DNA viruses, 
including influenza A virus, La Crosse encephalitis virus and hepatitis B 
virus, and is thought to form an oligomeric ring that engages and disrupts 
viral nucleoprotein/replication complexes'*”®”'. Conversely, relatively 
little information concerning MX2 function is available: it is nuclear as 
well as cytoplasmic and accumulates at the cytoplasmic face of nuclear 
pore complexes. MX2 may have a role in cell cycle progression, but has 
not previously been ascribed notable anti-viral function'*'°””’. 

To define more closely how MX2 inhibits HIV-1 replication, we 
challenged parental U87-MG CD4* CXCR4* cells, cultured with or 
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Figure 1 | Human MX2 is a potent inhibitor of HIV-1 infection. 

a, Schematic representation of the EasiLV (E2-Crimson antisense inducible 
lentiviral vector) system. pEasiLV-MCS contains an internal antisense and Tet- 
inducible expression cassette driving expression of a tricistronic RNA encoding 
the cDNA of interest, the reverse responsive tetracycline transactivator variant 3 
(rtT.A3) and the E2-Crimson indicator gene (TetOCMV, tetracycline operator- 
minimal cytomegalovirus promoter; pA, polyadenylation signal) (see Methods 
for details). b, Candidate cDNA screen in U87-MG CD4* CXCR4* cells. U87- 
MG CD4* CXCR4* cells were transduced with EasiLV expressing the different 
candidate cDNAs, CD8 (negative control), GFP (negative control) or TRIMCyp 
(positive control) cDNAs and either treated with doxycycline for 48 h, left 
untransduced (Ctrl) or treated with 1,000 U ml | IFN-o for 24h before HIV-1 
infection. The cells were infected with increasing viral inputs of NL4-3/Nef- 
IRES-Renilla (0.04-25 ng p24°**) and infection efficiency was monitored 48 h 
later by measuring Renilla activity. Mean relative infection efficiencies with 
standard deviations from four independent experiments are shown. 

c, Immunoblot analysis of MX2 protein levels in control and IFN-c-treated 
Jurkat, HUT78, CEM-SS, primary CD4* T cells, U87-MG, THP-1 and MDMs; 
HSP90 served as a loading control. The IFN-«-induced resistance phenotype of 
each cell type is shown underneath (—, no resistance; +, resistance). 


without IFN-o, and cells transduced with CD8- or MX2-expressing 
vectors, with wild-type HIV-1 and then collected total DNA at 2, 6, 24 
and 48h. The 48-h cultures were also analysed for p24°* expression 
using flow cytometry, confirming MX2-mediated inhibition of viral 
gene expression (Extended Data Fig. 5). qPCR was then used to mea- 
sure viral reverse transcripts representing three phases of replication: 
extended minus (first)-strand cDNA, 2-long terminal repeat (LTR) 
circular DNA (a marker for viral cDNA nuclear localization) and 
integrated (provirus) DNA (Fig. 3). As reported previously, IFN-« 
treatment severely blocked the accumulation of all HIV-1 cDNAs”. 
By contrast, MX2 did not measurably affect the synthesis or accumula- 
tion of minus-strand cDNA, but reduced the levels of 2-LTR circles 
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Figure 2 | MX2 is required for effective IFN-a-induced suppression of 
HIV-1. a, U87-MG CD4* CXCR4" cells expressing a control shRNA or two 
different shRNAs targeting MX2 were cultured with or without IFN-« 

(500 U ml’) for 24 h. Cells were infected with five different doses of NL4-3/ 
Nef-IRES-Renilla (0.04-25 ng p24“*8) for 48h, and Renilla activity was 
measured. Mean relative infection efficiencies from two independent 
experiments are shown. b, Immunoblot analysis of parallel samples from 

a. Protein levels of MX2 and SAMHD1 (positive control for IFN-« induction) 
were determined and HSP90 served as a loading control. 


and proviruses by ~90%, possibly indicating a blockade to the nuclear 
uptake of viral replication complexes or a decrease in their stability. 

We next examined the ability of MX2 to suppress infection by a 
range of primate lentiviruses including laboratory-adapted strains of 
HIV-1, HIV-1-transmitted founder strains, HIV-2 and simian 
immunodeficiency viruses (SIVs) derived from the rhesus macaque 
(SIVmac), mandrill (SIV\qnp) or African green monkey (SIV4qgm). 
This was quantified by using the virus-encoded Tat proteins that are 
expressed after infection to trans-activate an HIV-LTR/luciferase 
reporter cassette that was resident in target U87-MG cells. These 
reporter cells were transduced with either CD8- or MX2-expressing 
vectors and subsequently challenged with two doses of VSV-G- 
pseudotyped stocks of HIVs or SIVs. Measurement of luciferase levels 
at 48 h showed that all HIV-1s and SIV\ynp were susceptible to potent 
repression by MX2, whereas HIV-2, SIVac and SIV acm were some- 
what less sensitive (Fig. 4a). The analysis was then extended to three 
non-primate viruses, the lentiviruses equine infectious anaemia virus 
(EIAV) and feline immunodeficiency virus (FIV), and the gammare- 
trovirus murine leukaemia virus (MLV). Here, we used retroviral vec- 
tors encoding GFP and monitored single-cycle infectivity at 48h by 
flow cytometry (Fig. 4b). Interestingly, whereas MX2 suppressed infec- 
tion by the HIV-1-based vector by ~80%, no inhibition of the three 
non-primate viruses was observed, demonstrating that the human 
MX2 protein exhibits substrate selectivity, albeit to differing extents, 
for primate lentiviruses. 

Current views on the post-entry progression of HIV-1 infection 
invoke the sustained presence of the viral Capsid (CA) protein within 
reverse transcription complexes, as well as a central role for CA in 
mediating interactions with host proteins such as cyclophilin A, 
TNPO3, NUP358 (also known as RANBP2), NUP153 or TRIM5-o 
that influence the fate of infection’’**’’. To address whether CA 
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Figure 3 | MX2 inhibits the nuclear accumulation and integration of HIV-1 
reverse transcripts. a—c, U87-MG CD4* CXCR4" cells were transduced with 
EasiLV expressing CD8 or MX2 and treated with doxycycline for 48 h, left 
untransduced (Ctrl) or treated with IFN-« for 24h before infection. The cells 
were either not infected (NI) or challenged with 10 ng p24°s HIV-1p7, and 
collected at 2, 6, 24 or 48h after infection for DNA extraction and qPCR 
analysis of minus-strand DNA (a), 2-LTR circle DNA (b) and integrated 
proviral DNA (c). Mean values of relative amounts of DNA (normalized to 
control at 48 h) from three independent experiments are shown. The detection 
limit for 2-LTR circle qPCR was ten copies per reaction, which corresponds to 
~6% relative copies as indicated on the graph by a dashed grey line. p24°*8 
expression was also determined at 48 h in parallel samples to monitor 
productive infection (Extended Data Fig. 5). 


determines the sensitivity of HIV-1 to MX2, we measured the effects of 
MX2 using GFP-encoding vectors carrying the P90A or N74D mutations 
in CA that inhibit/prevent interactions with CypA, TNPO3, NUP358 or 
NUPI153, or that had the CA region of Gag replaced with SIVm@ac CA 
(Fig. 4c). In contrast to the ~80% inhibition of wild-type Gag, the P90A 
and N74D CA variants were insensitive or only mildly sensitive to inhibi- 
tion by MX2, respectively, and the SIV-CA-containing chimaera dis- 
played modest inhibition, reflecting closely that of the parental SIVijac 
protein. The observation that modifying HIV-1 CA can control MX2 
susceptibility or escape suggests that CA is a specific target of MX2. 
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Figure 4 | Viral substrates for the human MX1 and MX2 proteins. a, U87- 
MG/LTR-Luc cells were transduced with EasiLV expressing CD8 or MX2. 
Cells were infected with two doses (1 and 10, corresponding to 50 and 500 pg 
RT) of VSV-G-pseudotyped HIV-1n14-35 HIV-1linp, HIV-lyu-2 HIV-1leu0775 
HIV-Icr06.c. HIV-Lrej0.0 HIV-2pop10; STVoMaco39, SIVacmran and 
SIVwnpiz1- Luciferase activity was measured at 48 h. Mean values for three 
independent experiments are shown. b, CD8- or MX2-expressing U87-MG 
cells were challenged with HIV-1-, EIAV-, FIV- and MLV-based retroviral 
vectors expressing GFP at a multiplicity of infection (m.o.i.) of 0.25. The 
percentage of GFP-expressing cells was evaluated by flow cytometry. Mean 
percentages of transduced cells from four independent experiments are shown. 
c, CD8- or MX2-expressing U87-MG cells were challenged with GFP-encoding 
HIV-1-based vectors (containing wild-type (WT) CA, CAn7zap, CApgoa or CA 
from SIVyac (CAsry)), or an SIVyyac-based vector at a m.o.i. of 0.25 as in 

b. The percentage of GFP-expressing cells was evaluated, and mean percentages 
of transduced cells for four independent experiments (three for CAgry) are 
shown. d, 293T cells were co-transfected with expression plasmids for GFP 
(Neg Ctrl), IFITM3, untagged and Flag-tagged MX1 and MX2 (MX1-Fl and 
MX2-F)), or the Flag-tagged MX1 GTPase-deficient mutants MX1(K83A) and 
MX1(T103A) along with an influenza A virus firefly luciferase minigenome 
plasmid and a Renilla luciferase expression plasmid. At 24h, cells were infected 
with influenza A virus A/Victoria/3/75 (H3N2) at a m.o.i. of 2 and firefly and 
Renilla luciferase activities were measured 18h after infection. Mean relative 
infection efficiencies for three independent experiments are shown. e, U87-MG 
CD4* CXCR4* cells were transduced with EasiLV expressing CD8, TRIMCyp, 
MX1, MX2 or the mutants MX1(K83A), MX1(T103A) and MX2(K131A). The 
cells were infected with 25 ng p24°8 of NL4-3/Nef-IRES-Renilla and infection 
efficiency was monitored at 48h by measuring Renilla activity. Mean relative 
infection efficiencies from three independent experiments are shown. 


In a final series of experiments we assessed the effects of MX1 and 
MX2 on HIV-1 and influenza A virus replication (using analogous 
assays that measure the culmination of infection, viral RNA synthesis 
and protein expression). Influenza A virus genome segment replica- 
tion was determined by co-transfecting 293T cells with a vector expres- 
sing a firefly luciferase-containing minigenome (as well as a vector 
expressing Renilla luciferase for normalization), together with vectors 
for wild-type MX1 or MX2 (Flag-tagged and -untagged), or the tagged 
GTPase-deficient MX1 derivatives K83A and T103A”*”’. At 24h, the 
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cultures were infected with influenza A virus, and firefly luciferase 
expression measured 18h later (Fig. 4d). As established previously, 
wild-type MX1, as well as IFITM3 (positive control)”, suppressed 
replication by 75-80%, whereas the GTPase domain mutant proteins 
had lost anti-viral activity**”’; consistent with previous studies, MX2 
did not exert any inhibitory effect'®. The wild-type MX1 and Mx2 
proteins, and the K131A mutant of MX2 that does not bind GTP”’, 
were then examined for their HIV-1 inhibitory phenotypes in trans- 
duced U87-MG CD4* CXCR4* cells as in Fig. 1b. In contrast to the 
results with influenza A virus, MX1 had no effect on HIV-1, and the 
mutated MX2(K131A) protein still retained a degree of anti-viral func- 
tion (~65% inhibition, Fig. 4e). Immunoblotting confirmed express- 
ion of the Flag-tagged proteins, although MX2(K131A) accumulated 
to a lower level than the wild-type protein (Extended Data Fig. 6). 

Here we describe the identification of human MX2 as an IFN-o- 
inducible anti-retroviral effector that, among primate immunodefi- 
ciency viruses, is most potent against HIV-1, but does not affect the 
non-primate viruses MLV, EIAV and FIV (Fig. 4a, b). Understanding 
the molecular details of MX2’s recognition and inactivation of post-entry 
viral reverse transcription complexes, the interplay with other regulatory 
host proteins that interact with CA, and the basis for the dichotomy 
between MX2/HIV-1 inhibition and MX1/influenza virus inhibition 
with respect to GTPase function (Fig. 4d, e) will help to elucidate the 
mechanism of this new mode of cell-mediated resistance to retroviral 
infection. As viral inhibition occurs relatively late during infection and is 
manifested as the failure to accumulate viral cDNA in the nucleus (Fig. 3), 
the anti-viral action of MX2 is distinct from TRIM5-a- or APOBEC3G- 
mediated inhibition of early reverse transcription or SAMHD1-mediated 
restriction through deoxynucleotide triphosphate depletion’. 

Last, we note that although MX2 silencing substantially relieves IFN- 
o-induced resistance to HIV-1, measurable inhibition persists (Fig. 2 
and Extended Data Fig. 4); taken together with the observation that 
IFN-o imposes an early block to HIV-1 reverse transcription (Fig. 3)'°, 
we speculate that additional IFN-stimulated factor(s) that interfere with 
the initial post-entry phases of HIV-1 infection remain to be discovered. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


Plasmids, cells, viral vectors and EasiLV system. All reagents, including the 
novel inducible lentivirus vector pEasiLV-MCS, are described in Methods. 
Candidate cDNAs were cloned into pEasiLV-MCS for functional screening. 
Virus infection. Lentiviral, retroviral and influenza A virus infections were mon- 
itored using standard reporter genes, and HIV-1 cDNA was measured by qPCR. 
Microarray. Illumina HumanHT12v4 expression bead chips were probed with 
RNA from primary cells and cell lines, treated or not treated with IFN-a. 

MX2 silencing. MX2 silencing was achieved with shRNAs expressed from a 
lentiviral vector, generated using a modified version of pAPM, and primer sequences 
available on the Open Biosystems website (http://www.thermoscientificbio.com/ 
rnai-and-custom-rna-synthesis/shrna/gipz-lentiviral-shrna/) (target sequences: 
MxX2-1, 5'-AAGATGTTCTTTCTAATTG-3’; MX2-2, 5'-CCAACCAGATCCC 
ATTTAT-3’). 


Online Content Any additional Methods, Extended Data display items and Source 
Data are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to these 
sections appear only in the online paper. 
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MX2 is an interferon-induced inhibitor of 


HIV-1 infection 
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HIV-1 replication can be inhibited by type I interferon (IFN), 
and the expression of a number of gene products with anti-HIV-1 
activity is induced by type I IFN’”. However, none of the known 
antiretroviral proteins can account for the ability of type I IFN to 
inhibit early, preintegration phases of the HIV-1 replication cycle in 
human cells**. Here, by comparing gene expression profiles in cell 
lines that differ in their ability to support the inhibitory action of 
IFN-a at early steps of the HIV-1 replication cycle, we identify 
myxovirus resistance 2 (MX2) as an interferon-induced inhibitor 
of HIV-1 infection. Expression of MX2 reduces permissiveness to a 
variety of lentiviruses, whereas depletion of MX2 using RNA inter- 
ference reduces the anti-HIV-1 potency of IFN-a. HIV-1 reverse 
transcription proceeds normally in MX2-expressing cells, but 2-long 
terminal repeat circular forms of HIV-1 DNA are less abundant, 
suggesting that MX2 inhibits HIV-1 nuclear import, or destabilizes 
nuclear HIV-1 DNA. Consistent with this notion, mutations in 
the HIV-1 capsid protein that are known, or suspected, to alter the 
nuclear import pathways used by HIV-1 confer resistance to MX2, 
whereas preventing cell division increases MX2 potency. Overall, 
these findings indicate that MX2 is an effector of the anti-HIV-1 
activity of type-I IFN, and suggest that MX2 inhibits HIV-1 infection 
by inhibiting capsid-dependent nuclear import of subviral complexes. 

We and others have previously identified proteins with antiretro- 
viral activity on the basis of their differential expression in cells that are 
permissive or non-permissive with respect to particular steps in the 
HIV-1 life cycle**. We noticed that monocytoid cell lines varied in their 
ability to support the anti-HIV-1 activity of type I IFN. Specifically, 
IFN-o treatment of THP- 1 cells caused an ~40-fold reduction in infec- 
tion by an HIV-1-based green fluorescent protein (GFP) reporter 
vector, whereas treatment of K562 and U937 cells had little effect 
(Fig. 1a). When these cell lines were differentiated into a macrophage- 
like state by treatment with phorbol 12-myristate 13-acetate (PMA), 
the inhibitory effect of IFN- was accentuated in THP-1 cells and accen- 
tuated to a lesser extent in U937 cells, but remained nearly absent in 
K562 cells (Fig. 1a). 

To identify candidate effectors of the antiviral action of IFN-«, we used 
microarrays to measure messenger RNA levels in the aforementioned cell 
lines. Twenty-two genes whose induction, or non-induction, by IFN- 
correlated to varying degrees with the ability or inability of IFN- to 
inhibit HIV-1-GFP vector infection in the monocytoid cell lines were 
selected for further study (Fig. 1b and Extended Data Figs 1 and 2). 
Among these candidates, MX2, a gene that was not previously thought 
to exhibit antiviral activity’, was of particular interest as we recently 
identified it as a ‘hit’ in an overexpression screen in a T-cell line during 
which MX2 modestly inhibited infection by HIV-1 (ref. 8). Western 
blot analyses confirmed that MX2 expression was strongly induced 
by IFN-« in THP-1 cells but not K562 cells, and a basal level of MX2 
expression was slightly increased by IFN-« treatment in U937 cells 


12,3 


(Fig. 1c). MX2 was expressed at a basal level in primary CD4* T cells 
and macrophages, and was induced to varying degrees by IFN-«, depen- 
ding on the individual donor, and how cells were activated (Extended 
Data Fig. 3). 

Expression of the 22 candidate and control genes in K562 cells 
revealed that only MX2 and a control antiviral gene coding for rhesus 
macaque TRIM5-a” inhibited HIV-1 infection. (Fig. 2a). A rhesus ma- 
caque variant of MX2 also inhibited HIV-1 infection to a similar degree 
as human MX2, whereas MX1 was inactive against HIV-1 (Fig. 2a), 
even though it inhibits a variety of other viruses’. Although MX2 clearly 
inhibited HIV-1 infection (Fig. 2a—d), the fact that U937 cells (Fig. 1a), 
primary macrophages and anti-CD3/CD28-stimulated CD4* T cells 
are readily infected by HIV-1, despite expressing appreciable levels of 
MX2 (Fig. lc and Extended Data Fig. 3), indicates that the block 
imposed by MX2 is not absolute, or that MX2 potency is perhaps 
influenced by the cellular environment or cofactors. 

MX1 and MX2 are members of a family of dynamin-like GTPases’, 
but only MX2 is localized to the nucleus by virtue of a basic nuclear 
localization signal (NLS) contained within its amino-terminal 25 amino 
acids'*"'. Notably, the N-terminal 25 amino acids that encode the MX2 
NLS were strictly required for antiviral activity (Fig. 2b, c). Conversely, 
the mutations K131A and T151A—which inhibit GTP binding and 
hydrolysis, respectively''—did not block the anti-HIV-1 activity of 
MX2 (Fig. 2b, c). This result is in contrast to findings with MX1, whose 
antiviral activity is GIPase dependent’, but should be interpreted cau- 
tiously given the reported ability of these MX2 mutants to induce a 
generalized perturbation of nucleocytoplasmic transport". In addition 
to its activity against HIV-1 and HIV-2 (Fig. 2d), MX2 expression in 
HOS cells inhibited infection by GFP reporter viruses based on a 
variety of primate lentiviruses, including simian immunodeficiency 
viruses SIV\yac, SIVagmTan and SIV,acgmSab, with some variation in 
MX2 antiviral potency (Fig. 2e). The nonprimate lentiviruses—equine 
infectious anaemia virus and feline immunodeficiency virus—were 
less potently inhibited, whereas a gammaretrovirus—murine leukaemia 
virus—was only marginally sensitive to MX2. 

The experiments described above all represented single-cycle in- 
fection assays, using vesicular stomatitis virus glycoprotein (VSV-G) 
-pseudotyped reporter viruses. However, expression of MX2 in GHOST- 
R5 cells also inhibited infection by two full-length primary HIV-1 
strains, suggesting that MX2 inhibition was independent of the route 
of entry, and not counteracted by HIV-1 accessory genes (Fig. 3a). 
Moreover, MX2 expression in GHOST-X4 cells inhibited spreading 
infection by full-length replication-competent HIV-1yy4-3 (Fig. 3b), 
reducing the number of infected cells by ~20-fold during the expo- 
nential phase of viral growth. Reduction of MX2 expression in THP-1 
cells (Fig. 3c, d) or in HOS cells (Extended Data Fig. 4a, b) using short 
hairpin RNAs (shRNAs) reduced, but did not eliminate, the antiviral 
effect of IFN-«. Thus, MX2 is required for the full potency of IFN-«, 
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Figure 1 | Differential effects of IFN-o. on HIV-1 infection of monocytoid 
cell lines correlates with MX2 expression. a, Undifferentiated (top) or 
PMA-differentiated (bottom) THP-1, K562 and U937 cells with or without 
IFN-o treatment (1,000 U ml *) were challenged with a GFP-expressing HIV-1 
vector (CSGW). b, RNA extracted from cells treated identically to those shown 
in a was analysed on microarrays. The array signal is plotted in arbitrary units 
(a.u.), and the data points representing MX2 are highlighted. c, Western blot 
analysis of MX2 and tubulin expression in monocytoid cell lines treated for 24h 
with the indicated doses of IFN-«. Numbers below each lane indicated fold 
increase in MX2 protein levels relative to untreated cells. ND, not detected. 


but is not solely responsible for the inhibitory action of IFN-« on the 
early steps of the HIV-1 replication cycle. 

Consistent with this conclusion, IFN-« treatment reduced the accu- 
mulation of HIV-1 reverse transcripts in HOS cells (Fig. 4a), as has 
previously been reported for other cell types'*. Conversely, MX2 ex- 
pression did not inhibit reverse transcript accumulation in either HOS 
or K562 cells (Fig. 4a and Extended Data Fig. 5). However, MX2 did 
reduce the generation of 2-long terminal repeat (2-LTR) circles (Fig. 4a 
and Extended Data Fig. 5), which are thought to form only after retro- 
viral DNA has accessed the nucleus of infected cells. MX2 may, there- 
fore, inhibit the entry of HIV-1 into the nucleus, or perhaps cause 
destabilization of viral DNA in the nucleus. Consistent with previous 
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Figure 2 | Inhibition of lentivirus infection by wild-type and mutant MX2, 
but not other differentially interferon-induced genes. a, Infection of K562 
cells, previously transduced with an HIV-1 vector (SCRPSY) expressing 
negative (luciferase) or positive (rhesus macaque (rh) TRIM5--coding) 
control genes, or candidate antiviral genes, with GFP-expressing HIV-1 vector 
(CSGW) at the indicated multiplicity of infection (m.o.i.). b, Western blot 
analysis of MX2 and tubulin expression in K562 cell clones transduced with an 
HIV-1 vector (CSIB) expressing wild-type and mutant MX2 proteins. delIN25, 
MX2 mutant lacking the N-terminal NLS. ¢, Infection of the same K562 cells as 
in b with an HIV-1-GFP reporter virus. d, e, Infection of HOS cells, previously 
transduced with an MX2-expressing or empty HIV-1 vector (SCRPSY), with 
various GFP reporter viruses. Titres are mean + s.d., n = 3 technical replicates, 
representative of four experiments. EIAV, equine infectious anaemia virus; 
FIV, feline immunodeficiency virus; MLV, murine leukaemia virus. 
reports'*"', we found that that N- or carboxy-terminally haemagglutinin- 
tagged forms of MX2 were particularly concentrated at nuclear pores 
marked by the nucleoporin NUP98 (Extended Data Fig. 6). The 
MX2(K131A) mutant is primarily cytoplasmic but nevertheless inhi- 
bits nucleocytoplasmic transport'' and also retains antiviral activity 
(Fig. 2c). Therefore, alteration of the fate of incoming HIV-1 DNA 
with respect to the nucleus may underlie the antiviral activity of MX2, 
even though stable physical association with nuclear pores may not be 
required for antiviral function. 

The HIV-1 capsid protein (CA) is a key determinant required for in- 
fection of non-dividing cells and nuclear entry of subviral complexes’*». 
Indeed, HIV-1 CA mutations have been shown to change the require- 
ment for specific nucleoporins (for example, NUP358 (also known as 
RANBP2), NUP85, NUP153, NUP155) during HIV-1 infection, and 
to alter the distribution of sites at which HIV-1 DNA integrates into 
host chromosomes'*'’. Therefore, we tested whether a number of CA 
mutations that are known or suspected to affect the pathway used by 
HIV-1 DNA into the nucleus also affected sensitivity to inhibition by 
MX2 (Fig. 4b). Of these, a mutation (N57S) that confers cell cycle 
dependence on HIV-1 infection’”’, and presumably restricts HIV-1 
nuclear entry to the mitotic phase of the cell cycle, conferred resistance 
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Figure 3 | MX2 inhibits replication-competent HIV-1 and is required for 
the full antiviral activity of IFN-a. a, Infection of empty vector (CSIB) or 
MX2-expressing GHOST-RS cells with full-length primary HIV-1 strains. 
Titres are mean + s.d., n = 3 technical replicates, representative of two 
experiments. b, Growth of replication-competent HIV-1yy4-3 in empty vector 
(CSIB) or MX2-expressing GHOST-X¢4 cells (containing an HIV-2-LTR-GFP 
gene). c, Western blot analysis of MX2 and tubulin expression in IFN-«-treated 
THP-1 cells expressing control or MX2-targeted shRNAs. Numbers below each 
lane indicate fluorescence intensity associated with the MX2 band. d, HIV-1 
GFP reporter virus infection of shRNA-expressing THP-1 cells from ¢, with 
(black) or without (white) IFN-o treatment. Titres are mean + s.d., n = 3 
technical replicates, P values calculated using unpaired t-test, representative of 
three experiments. 


to MX2 (Fig. 4b). Another mutation, G89V, which abolishes cyclophi- 
lin A binding by HIV-1 CA and the requirement for NUP358 during 
HIV-1 infection”, also conferred apparently complete MX2 resistance 
(Fig. 4b). Another CA mutation, N74D, which abolishes CA inter- 
action with cleavage and polyadenylation specificity factor 6 (CPSF6)'®, 
reduced but did not eliminate sensitivity to MX2, whereas the muta- 
tions G94D and A92E, which confer cyclophilin A sensitivity (cyclos- 
porin A dependence) during early replication steps”, slightly reduced 
MX2 sensitivity (Fig. 4b). These data demonstrate that the viral capsid 
governs the sensitivity of HIV-1 to MX2. In addition, they show that 
the antiviral activity of MX2 is specific, and unlikely to be the result of 
some generalized perturbation of cell physiology. Notably, the MX2- 
resistant CA mutant N57S exhibited a modest degree of resistance 
to IFN-o, relative to wild-type HIV-1, in THP-1 cells and HOS cells 
(Fig. 4c and Extended Data Fig. 7), supporting the notion that MX2 is 
one, but not the only, effector of the antiviral activity of IFN-« during 
the early steps of the HIV-1 replication cycle. 

Because the cell-cycle-dependent HIV-1 CA mutant N57S was not 
inhibited by MX2 (Fig. 4b), we reasoned that arresting the cell cycle 
and thereby restricting HIV-1 infection to non-mitotic cells might 
potentiate the antiviral activity of MX2. Growth arrest of HOS or 
K562 cells with aphidicolin blocked infection by a control cell-cycle- 
dependent retrovirus (murine leukaemia virus) irrespective of MX2 
expression, whereas HIV-1 was almost unaffected, as expected (Fig. 4d 
and Extended Data Fig. 8a, b). However, the inhibitory activity of MX2 
was increased in non-dividing cells (Fig. 4d and Extended Data Fig. 8), 
in which it inhibited a single cycle of replication by ~30-fold. In other 
words, MX2 both inhibited and conferred a degree of cell cycle depen- 
dence on wild-type HIV-1 infection. 

Type I IFN inhibits HIV-1 replication at multiple points in the life 
cycle, both before and after the point at which MX2 seems to act”*”. 
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Figure 4 | MX2 activity reduces levels of nuclear HIV-1 DNA, is capsid 
dependent and is more potent in non-dividing cells. a, Quantitative PCR 
analysis of reverse transcript (RT, left) and 2-LTR circle (right) abundance 

in inhibitor-treated or MX2-expressing HOS cells. b, Wild-type (WT) or 
CA-mutant HIV-1-GFP reporter virus infection of vector or MX2-expressing 
HOS cells. Titres are mean + s.d., n = 3 technical replicates, representative of 
four experiments. c, Infectivity of wild-type and N57S CA-mutant HIV-1-GFP 
reporter viruses in untreated and IFN-«-treated THP-1 cells. Titres are 

mean + s.d., = 3 technical replicates, representative of four experiments. Fold 
inhibition is the ratio of the mean titres on untreated and IFN-«-treated cells. 
d, HIV-1-GFP reporter virus infection of dividing and non-dividing 
(aphidicolin-treated) vector- or MX2-expressing HOS cell clones. 


Thus MX2 is one of multiple effectors that contribute to the overall 
anti-HIV-1 activity of type I IFN. A few potential mechanisms might 
underlie the anti-HIV-1 activity of MX2. First, MX2 might directly 
target the incoming viral capsid, in a manner akin to the primate 
TRIM5-« and murine Fv1 antiretroviral proteins*’”', or mutant cyto- 
plasmic forms of CPSF6 (ref. 16). As with MX2, one consequence of 
the action of these capsid-targeting proteins is inhibition of the import 
of viral DNA into the nucleus, and in some cases their potency is 
enhanced in non-dividing cells'*””. A second possibility is that MX2 
inhibits particular nuclear import pathways, without regard to the pre- 
cise nature of the import cargo, as mutant forms of MX2 have been 
shown to inhibit the nuclear accumulation of model cargos unrelated 
to HIV-1 (ref. 11). A third possibility is that MX2 acts after nuclear 
entry to destabilize viral DNA and/or inhibit integration. In these sce- 
narios, CA mutations (G89V, N57S) could confer resistance by inhi- 
biting interaction with MX2, by modulating the timing or extent of 
capsid uncoating, or by directing HIV-1 to alternative nuclear entry 
pathways. We note that the MX2-resistant G89V and N57S mutants 
exhibit reduced infectiousness in human cells, raising the possibility 
that the mutations abolish the use of pathways or processes during 
infection that are inhibited by MX2. Finally, it is possible that MX2 acts 
indirectly, for example by affecting the nuclear-cytoplasmic distri- 
bution of other cellular proteins that can interact with the viral capsid. 
However, the poor correlation in the degree of MX2 (Fig. 4) and CPSF6 
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(ref. 23) resistance/sensitivity exhibited by HIV-1 CA mutants sug- 
gests that redistribution of CPSF6 is unlikely to underlie the antiviral 
action of MX2. Although further work will be required to precisely 
define the molecular mechanisms involved, our findings demonstrate 
that MX2 is an effector in the anti-HIV-1 activity of type I IFN and 
underscore the remarkable diversity of proteins that cells can mobilize 
as antiretroviral defences. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


Gene expression in monocytoid cell lines was measured using human HT12 
Expression Beadchip (Illumina) containing ~48,000 transcript probes, according 
to the manufacturer’s instructions. Candidate antiviral genes, MX2 and MX2 
mutants were expressed in K562, HOS or GHOST cells using the HIV-1-based 
vectors SCRPSY (which encodes TagRFP and puromycin resistance) or CSIB 
(which confers blasticidin resistance). MX2- and control-vector-expressing cells 
were used as populations or as single-cell clones in infection assays to evaluate 
MX2 antiviral activity. 

All single-cycle GFP reporter viruses were pseudotyped with VSV-G. Virus 
stocks were generated by transfecting 293T cells with Env-defective proviral 
DNA that encoded GFP in place of the nef gene, or in the case of primary HIV-1 
strains, full-length proviral plasmids. Alternatively, packageable GFP-expressing 
retroviral vector and Gag-Pol packaging plasmids were cotransfected. Target cells 
in microwell plates were challenged with various doses of virus and single-cycle 
replication evaluated after 2 days. The proportion of cells infected with GFP 
reporter viruses, or replication-competent virus infection in GHOST cells (which 
contain an LTR-GFP indicator gene) in single cycle or spreading replication assays 
was measured by flow cytometry. MX2 expression was reduced in target cells using 
a modified lentiviral shRNA expression vector (Origene). Non-dividing target cells 
were generated by aphidicolin treatment for 24h before and during infection. 

The abundance of viral DNA species was measured using quantitative PCR with 
primers directed to the GFP reporter gene, or to viral LTR sequences that are 
proximate only in 2-LTR circles. Western blotting was done using fluorescent 
antibodies and signals quantitated with a LI-COR Odyssey scanner. Deconvolu- 
tion microscopy and image analysis was done using a Deltavision microcopy suite. 


Online Content Any additional Methods, Extended Data display items and Source 
Data are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to these 
sections appear only in the online paper. 
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aTAT1 catalyses microtubule acetylation at 


clathrin-coated pits 


Guillaume Montagnac’”, Vannary Meas-Yedid?, Marie Irondelle” 


2 Antonio Castro-Castro!?, Michel Franco“, Toshinobu Shida’, 


Maxence V. Nachury°, Alexandre Benmerah®’, Jean-Christophe Olivo-Marin? & Philippe Chavrier’? 


In most eukaryotic cells microtubules undergo post-translational 
modifications such as acetylation of a-tubulin on lysine 40, a wide- 
spread modification restricted to a subset of microtubules that turns 
over slowly’. This subset of stable microtubules accumulates in cell 
protrusions’ and regulates cell polarization’, migration and invasion‘ ’. 
However, mechanisms restricting acetylation to these microtubules 
are unknown. Here we report that clathrin-coated pits (CCPs) control 
microtubule acetylation through a direct interaction of the a-tubulin 
acetyltransferase aTAT1 (refs 8, 9) with the clathrin adaptor AP2. 
We observe that about one-third of growing microtubule ends con- 
tact and pause at CCPs and that loss of CCPs decreases lysine 40 
acetylation levels. We show that aTAT1 localizes to CCPs through a 
direct interaction with AP2 that is required for microtubule acetyla- 
tion. In migrating cells, the polarized orientation of acetylated micro- 
tubules correlates with CCP accumulation at the leading edge”, and 
interaction of aTAT1 with AP2 is required for directional migration. 
We conclude that microtubules contacting CCPs become acetylated 
by aTAT1. In migrating cells, this mechanism ensures the acetylation 
of microtubules oriented towards the leading edge, thus promoting 
directional cell locomotion and chemotaxis. 

Clathrin-mediated endocytosis is a fundamental process that regu- 
lates a wide variety of cell functions including signalling, migration and 
cell division. In migrating cells CCPs are asymmetrically distributed’? 
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Figure 1 | Microtubules pause at CCPs and are acetylated in an 
AP2-dependent manner. a, b, GFP-EB1 comets stopping at CCPs (a, TIRFM, 
HeLa cells) and quantification (b, see Methods; N, number of cells; n, number of 
EB1 comets). ¢, GFP-tubulin-positive microtubule contacting CCP. 

d, e, Control (d) or siRNA (si)-treated (e) HeLa cells stained for «-adaptin and 


and endocytic carriers are enriched at the leading edge, probably pro- 
viding a mechanism for rapid turnover of membrane components 
required for lamellipodia and adhesion site dynamics‘. In addition, 
close contacts between CCPs and microtubules have been reported’, 
although the functional consequences of these interactions have remained 
elusive. Here we set out to investigate the interaction between CCPs 
and the stable subset of microtubules that are oriented in the direction 
of protrusion. 

Using total internal reflection fluorescence microscopy (TIRFM) we 
observed that a large proportion of green fluorescent protein (GFP)- 
end binding protein 1 (EB1)-labelled growing microtubule (+) ends 
disappeared upon contact with CCP labelled with monomeric red fluo- 
rescent protein-tagged clathrin light chain (mRFP-LCa) (Fig. 1a). Auto- 
mated tracking and statistical co-localization analysis revealed that 31% 
of disappearances occurred when an EB1-positive comet contacted a 
CCP in HeLa cells (Fig. 1b), whereas the remaining comets disappeared 
in CCP-free regions. This percentage was significantly higher than pre- 
diction given by random superposition of disappearing EB1 events and 
CCPs (Fig. 1b and Methods). Approximately 28% of growing GFP-c- 
tubulin-labelled microtubule ends that passed over a CCP paused at 
this structure in MDA-MB-231 cells (Fig. 1c), similar to the 27% of EB1 
comets that stopped at CCPs in these cells (Fig. 1b); the pause time was 
highly variable with an average of 16.8 + 15.1 s (mean + s.e.m.). When 
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K40-acetyl-tubulin. f, g, Protein expression in HeLa cells treated with the 
indicated siRNAs (molecular weights in kDa). Quantification in 

percentage + s.e.m. of non-targeting siRNAs ((si)NT), *P < 0.001. Scale bars, 
10 um, and 2 um in insets. 
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CCPs were disrupted by silencing the o-adaptin subunit of AP2, EB1 
comets travelled significantly longer distances (~2.6 1m compared to 
~2 1m in control cells; Extended Data Fig. 1). Collectively, these data 
indicate that microtubules can pause and anchor transiently at CCPs. 

Anchoring events at the cell periphery have a role in the generation 
of stable microtubules'*. We found that 17 + 0.7% (mean = s.e.m.) of 
the visible acetylated microtubule extremities were in contact with CCPs 
at the cell periphery (Fig. 1d). Notably, the amount of lysine 40 (K40)- 
acetylated tubulin was markedly reduced when CCPs were disrupted, 
although there was no global change in microtubule network organi- 
zation or on levels of other microtubule modifications (Fig. le-g and 
Extended Data Figs 2a and 3). In addition, depletion of AP1 subunit 
y-adaptin did not affect K40 acetylation (Fig. 1f, g and Extended Data 
Fig. 2b). Silencing of clathrin heavy chain (CHC), which did not modify 
AP2 localization at the plasma membrane (ref. 15 and Extended Data 
Fig. 2), did not affect K40 acetylation levels (Fig. 1f, g and Extended 
Data Fig. 2b), suggesting that the role of AP2 in microtubule acetylation 
is independent of endocytosis. Thus, we conclude that there is a positive 
correlation between CCP density and K40 acetylation levels. In addi- 
tion, loss of dynamin function was reported to increase the density of 
CCPs at the plasma membrane and to enhance tubulin acetylation’®””. 

Using TIREM, we observed that GFP-xTAT1 accumulated into CCPs 
in a microtubule-independent manner and that ~35% of CCPs (302 of 
853 CCPs analysed from 7 different cells) were positive for endogenous 
aTAT1 (Fig. 2a and Extended Data Fig. 4b, c). GFP-xTAT1 was also 
found in focal adhesions and was associated with the microtubule net- 
work (Extended Data Fig. 4a, d). In addition, co-immunoprecipitation 
assay with GFP-aTAT1 recovered tubulin as well as «-adaptin but not 
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Figure 2 | aTAT1 interaction with AP2 is required for a-tubulin 
acetylation. a, HeLa cells stained for xTAT1 and o-adaptin (TIRFM). 

b, c, Immunoprecipitation (IP, b) or GST-pulldown (c) experiments of 
GFP-a7TAT1 or GST-«TAT1 fragments, respectively, with HeLa cell lysate. 
d, In vitro direct binding assay between GST-xTAT1(307-387) and purified 
AP2 and tubulin. e, Pulldown assays of GST-o/TAT1(307-387) with 
GFP-tagged «-adaptin variants from HeLa cell lysates. f, g, Acetylated-K40 
levels in «-adaptin-depleted HeLa cells transfected with the indicated construct. 
Fluorescence intensity of acetylated-K40 expressed as percentage + s.e.m. of 
non-targeting siRNA-treated, GFP-transfected cells (*P < 0.001). Scale bars, 10 um. 
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the AP1 subunit y-adaptin (Fig. 2b). Notably, xTAT1 knockdown did 
not affect microtubule pausing at CCPs nor clathrin-mediated endo- 
cytosis (Extended Data Fig. 5a, b). 

oTAT1 comprises a catalytic domain (residues 1-193) and an unstruc- 
tured tail (residues 193-421; Extended Data Fig. 6a)’. We found that 
residues 307-387 contained the minimal binding sites for both AP2 
and tubulin (Fig. 2c). This region interacted directly with purified AP2 
and tubulin (Fig. 2d); there was no competition between tubulin and 
AP2 for binding to glutathione S-transferase (GST)-«TAT1 (307-387), 
indicating that the two proteins have distinct binding sites (Fig. 2d). 
Interestingly, GST-«TAT1(307-387) did not interact with the recom- 
binant AP2 ‘core complex’ lacking the hinge and appendage domains 
of o- and B2-adaptin’* (Extended Data Fig. 6c). In addition, the AP2- 
binding region of xTAT1 (307-387) pulled down full-length «-adaptin 
and a truncated variant lacking the appendage domain (residues 1-690), 
but not a construct missing both the hinge and appendage domains (resi- 
dues 1-620; Fig. 2e and Extended Data Fig. 6b). Conversely, the hinge 
and appendage domains (residues 603-938) were robustly pulled down 
by GST-«TAT1(307-387) (Fig. 2e). Together, these data support the 
conclusion that xTAT1 associates directly with the hinge domain of 
a-adaptin. Notably, a shorter xTAT1 isoform lacking the AP2-binding 
domain (Extended Data Fig. 7a)’ associated neither with microtubules 
nor with CCPs (Extended Data Fig. 7b, c), suggesting that different xTAT1 
isoforms are differentially localized. Consistent with an essential role for 
the interaction between xTAT1 and AP2 in K40 acetylation, expression 
of wild-type o-adaptin but not %-adaptin(1-620) restored K40 acetyla- 
tion in «-adaptin-depleted HeLa cells (Fig. 2f, g). 

We next investigated whether CCPs are sites of microtubule acety- 
lation. When microtubules were depolymerized with nocodazole, K40- 
acetylated tubulin was barely detected (Extended Data Fig. 8a, b; time 0); 
only bright dots corresponding to centrosomes remained visible (Fig. 3a). 
In agreement with previous findings”’, short acetylated microtubule seg- 
ments were visible in the vicinity of the adherent plasma membrane 
5 min after nocodazole-washout-induced microtubule regrowth, whereas 
acetylated-K40 levels increased (Fig. 3a and Extended Data Fig. 8a-d). 
Many of these acetylated segments were at the extremity of longer micro- 
tubules (Fig. 3b) and ~24% of these segments were either overlapping 


Acetyl-tubulin 


Figure 3 | Spatial restriction of microtubule acetylation by CCP 
distribution. a, b, HeLa cells stained for K40 acetyl-tubulin (a) or o-adaptin, 
total tubulin and acetylated-K40 (b) at the indicated times (a) or 5 min (b) after 
nocodazole washout. ¢c, Live MDA-MB-231 cells imaged for 90 min (left) 

and then fixed and stained for «-adaptin and K40 acetyl-tubulin (right). 
Scale bars, 10 jm (a and c) and 2 um (b). 
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with or had one end in contact with a CCP (Fig. 3b, as compared to 15% 
when CCP distribution was randomized; P< 0.001, Chi-squared test). 
These data are consistent with the conclusion that CCPs are sites of micro- 
tubule acetylation, although we do not exclude that other microtubule- 
acetylation sites may exist. The length of acetylated microtubule segments 
increased progressively with time, concomitant with acetylated K40 
levels also reaching a plateau, whereas K40 acetylation was strongly 
delayed and reduced in «-adaptin-depleted cells (Fig. 3a and Extended 
Data Fig. 8a, b). Because Golgi-associated microtubules are rapidly acety- 
lated under nocodazole-washout conditions”, the subset of microtubule 
being acetylated at CCPs 5 min after nocodazole washout could arise 
from Golgi-mediated nucleation”’. 

Stable microtubules oriented towards the leading edge have a role in 
migrating cells***’. We observed that in MDA-MB-231 cells migrating 
ona two-dimensional substrate or through a three-dimensional matrix 
of type I collagen fibres, acetylated microtubules were oriented towards 
the cell front where CCPs accumulated"® (Fig. 3c and Extended Data 
Fig. 9a, b). Moreover, acetylated-K40 levels were reduced in AP2- or 
oTAT 1-depleted cells within the three-dimensional environment (Exten- 
ded Data Fig. 9c). This suggested that xTAT1 associated with CCPs at 
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the cell front controls the polarized distribution of acetylated micro- 
tubules. On a two-dimensional substrate, MDA-MB-231 cells depleted 
for «-adaptin or xeTAT1 moved with a similar velocity to control cells 
but in less linear paths, indicating that both proteins regulate the direc- 
tionality of cell migration (Extended Data Fig. 10a, b). By contrast, CHC 
depletion reduced velocity but did not affect directionality (Extended 
Data Fig. 10a, b), possibly reflecting the AP2-independent role of clathrin 
in focal adhesion turnover, a process that is required for migration”. 
Inactivation of AP2 or ¢TAT1 also inhibited the invasive migration of 
MDA-MB-231 cells in a three-dimensional environmentas potently as 
knockdown of the pro-invasive metalloproteinase MT1-MMP (Fig. 4a 
and Extended Data Fig. 10c)°*°. Migration of cancer cells away from 
the primary tumour is generally oriented towards growth factors in the 
microenvironment”. We generated a gradient of epidermal growth factor 
(EGF) in the three-dimensional collagen gel (Fig. 4b-d) and observed 
that although the intensity of the gradient progressively diminished 
over time (Fig. 4e), the slope remained approximately constant (Fig. 4f) 
and cells effectively moved towards the gradient (Fig. 4g, h). Silencing 
of AP2 or eTAT1, but not of CHC, inhibited cell movement towards 
the EGF gradient (Fig. 4g-h) as well as the directionality (persistence) 
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Figure 4 | aTAT1 interaction with AP2 is required for directed cell 
migration. a, Area of three-dimensional (3D) invasion after 2 days (T2) by 
spheroids of siRNAs-treated MDA-MB-231 cells. b, ¢, Schematic 
representation (b) or phase-contrast image (c) of the three-dimensional 
collagen I EGF-chemotaxis setup. Scale bar, 50 tum. d, Alexa 488 (A488)-EGF 
gradient at time 0 in a region corresponding to boxed area in b. e-f, Evolution 
over time of the intensity (e) and slope (f) of the A488-EGF gradient. 


g, Angular distribution relative to gradient orientation of siRNA-treated 
MDA-MB-231 cells. h, i, Axial displacement towards the gradient (h) and 
persistence of migration (i) of siRNA-treated MDA-MB-23]1 cells. j, Persistence 
of migration on glass coverslip of MDA-MB-231 cells depleted for x-adaptin 
and expressing the indicated constructs. Error bars indicate mean + s.e.m. 
*P < 0.001 ina and P< 0.05 in h-j. 
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of migration (Fig. 4i). Finally, consistent with an essential role for the 
interaction between ¢TAT1 and AP2, expression of wild-type «-adaptin 
but not o-adaptin(1-620) restored the directionality of two-dimensional 
migration in o-adaptin-depleted cells (Fig. 4)). 

In conclusion, we report an unanticipated role for CCPs in micro- 
tubule acetylation through a direct interaction between xTAT1 and AP2. 
We propose that the asymmetric distribution of CCPs shapes the acety- 
lated microtubule network by selectively acetylating microtubules that 
are oriented towards the leading edge, thus promoting directed cell 
motility and chemotaxis. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


For live-cell TIRFM and spinning disk microscopy, cells were imaged for 100 ms at 
1-s intervals for 120s. Automatic detection and tracking of fluorescent EB1 and 
LCa spots was performed using the ICY software”. For siRNA depletion, HeLa 
cells or MDA-MB-231 cells were transfected with indicated siRNAs by using Oligo- 
fectamine (Invitrogen) or Lullaby (OZ Biosciences), respectively. DNA constructs 
encoding GFP-tagged full-length xTAT1 (residues 1-421) or GST-tagged «TAT1 
variants (residues 1-193, 1-307, 307-421, 307-387 or 347-421) were obtained by 
PCR by using murine xT AT1 complementary DNA as a template and subcloning 
into pEGFP-C3 (Clontech) or into pGEX4T1 (Amersham Pharmacia Biotech), 
respectively. GST constructs were expressed in BL21 Escherichia coli and purified 
by using glutathione-Sepharose beads (GE Healthcare). Pulldown experiments 
were performed by incubating GST-vTAT1 domains with HeLa cell lysate pre- 
pared in 50 mM Tris, pH 7.4, 137 mM NaCl, 1 mM MgCh, 10% glycerol, 1% Triton 
X-100 with protease inhibitors. Immunoprecipitation assays were performed by 
incubating lysates of HeLa cells expressing GFP or GFP-«TAT1 with GFP-Trap- 
coupled agarose beads (ChromoTek). To analyse microtubule regrowth and K40 
acetylation, HeLa cells were first incubated with 10 1M nocodazole for 5h before 
washing out the drug with fresh medium. The three-dimensional collagen chemo- 
taxis setup was built by polymerizing a 50-l collagen-I (acid extracted) droplet 
containing EGF followed by polymerization ofa 200-11 EGF-free collagen-I droplet 
containing 10,000 cells per ml atop the inner gel. Migration of MDA-MB-231 cells 
was analysed by manual tracking using MetaMorph software. 


Online Content Any additional Methods, Extended Data display items and Source 
Data are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to these 
sections appear only in the online paper. 
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Microbial production of short-chain alkanes 


Yong Jun Choi’ & Sang Yup Lee’? 


Increasing concerns about limited fossil fuels and global environmental 
problems have focused attention on the need to develop sustainable 
biofuels from renewable resources. Although microbial production 
of diesel has been reported, production of another much in demand 
transport fuel, petrol (gasoline), has not yet been demonstrated. Here 
we report the development of platform Escherichia coli strains that 
are capable of producing short-chain alkanes (SCAs; petrol), free 
fatty acids (FFAs), fatty esters and fatty alcohols through the fatty 
acyl (acyl carrier protein (ACP)) to fatty acid to fatty acyl-CoA path- 
way. First, the B-oxidation pathway was blocked by deleting the fadE 
gene to prevent the degradation of fatty acyl-CoAs generated in vivo. 
To increase the formation of short-chain fatty acids suitable for sub- 
sequent conversion to SCAs in vivo, the activity of 3-oxoacyl-ACP 
synthase (FabH)', which is inhibited by unsaturated fatty acyl- 
ACPs’, was enhanced to promote the initiation of fatty acid 
biosynthesis by deleting the fadR gene; deletion of the fadR gene 
prevents upregulation of the fabA and fabB genes responsible for 
unsaturated fatty acids biosynthesis’. A modified thioesterase* was 
used to convert short-chain fatty acyl-ACPs to the corresponding 
FFAs, which were then converted to SCAs by the sequential reactions 
of E. colifatty acyl-CoA synthetase, Clostridium acetobutylicum fatty 
acyl-CoA reductase and Arabidopsis thaliana fatty aldehyde decarbo- 
nylase. The final engineered strain produced up to 580.8 mg1~' of SCAs 
consisting of nonane (327.8 mg 1”), dodecane (136.5 mg!~'), tride- 
cane (64.8 mg!~'), 2-methyl-dodecane (42.8 mg 1”’) and tetradecane 
(8.9 mg1~*), together with small amounts of other hydrocarbons. 
Furthermore, this platform strain could produce short-chain FFAs 
using a fadD-deleted strain, and short-chain fatty esters by intro- 
ducing the Acinetobacter sp. ADP1 wax ester synthase (atfA)° and 
the E. coli mutant alcohol dehydrogenase (adhE™)’. 

Bio-based sustainable production of fuels has been attracting increa- 
sing interest for our sustainable future’. Hydrocarbon, such as alkane 
or alkene, is of particular interest owing to its potential to be used as an 
advanced biofuel that is similar to the petro-based fuels currently in use 
and superior to other biofuels in many aspects, including its high 
energy content (for example, it has a 30% higher energy content than 
ethanol)*. There have been a few reports on the bio-based production 
of C13-C17 long-chain hydrocarbons for substituting for diesel’. 
Microbial production of up to 300 mg] ' of long-chain hydrocarbons, 
mainly pentadecane and heptadecane, was achieved by using an engi- 
neered E. coli strain harbouring a cyanobacterial alkane biosynthesis 
operon encoding acyl-ACP reductase and aldehyde decarbonylase’. 
Another study also reported production of even or odd numbered long- 
chain alkanes in E. coli by the overexpression of the Bacillus subtilis fabH 
gene’®. In these studies, hydrocarbons were produced by decarbonyla- 
tion of fatty aldehydes, which are directly generated from fatty acyl- 
ACPs. More recently, long-chain alkanes were produced from fatty acids 
by using fatty acid reductase and aldehyde decarbonylase"’. 

Petrol, a mixture of C4—C12 short-chain hydrocarbons (SCHCs)”, 
is a liquid fuel primarily used in internal combustion engines. Although 
short-chain alcohols were produced to substitute for petrol’*"*, they are 
inferior to petrol in their fuel properties (Supplementary Table 1). Thus, 


it is of great interest to produce SCHCs directly that have the potential 
to be used directly as petrol’*. However, there has been no report so far 
about the production of such SCHCs by microbial fermentation. This 
seems to be because most of the bacterial fatty acids identified are C14- 
C18 long-chain ones. Here we report the development of engineered E. 
coli strains capable of producing SCAs suitable for petrol by engineer- 
ing fatty acid biosynthesis and degradation pathways. This was 
achieved, in a different way from previous studies on the production 
of long-chain hydrocarbons, by introducing a new pathway involving a 
mutant fatty acyl-ACP thioesterase, fatty acyl-CoA synthetase, fatty acyl- 
CoA reductase and fatty aldehyde decarbonylase into engineered E. coli 
supporting generation of short-chain fatty acyl-ACPs. The detailed stra- 
tegy for the production of SCAs is described in Fig. 1 and Supplemen- 
tary Fig. 1. This strategy also allows production of short-chain FFAs, 
fatty esters and fatty alcohols as described below. 

In the production of fatty-acid-based biofuels, FFAs derived from 
fatty acyl-ACPs by thioesterases are important intermediate metabo- 
lites. To examine the performance of different thioesterases, the fadD 
gene was deleted in E. coli strain W3110 to prevent conversion of FFAs 
to fatty acyl-CoAs. Among three thioesterases encoded by the E. coli 
tesB gene’®, E. coli ‘tesA (a leaderless version of tesA) gene’’, and the 
Umbellularia californica fatB gene’’, the fadD-deleted W3110 strain 
expressing “TesA was found to be the best, producing 313mg | * 
(Fig. 2a) of mixed FFAs (mainly C16 and small amounts of C8, C10, 
C12 and C14; Fig. 2b). 

Because “TesA preferentially hydrolyses long-chain fatty acyl-ACPs’’, 
an engineered thioesterase capable of converting short-chain fatty acyl- 
ACPs to FFAs was needed. Because TesA with a L109P mutation showed 
hydrolytic activity on both short- and long-chain fatty acyl-ACPs’, 
‘TesA was similarly engineered to make “TesA(L109P). Recombinant 
E. coli fadD-deleted W3110 expressing “TesA(L109P) was able to pro- 
duce a FFA mixture of short carbon lengths; C16 FFAs decreased by 
91%, whereas C14, C12 and C10 FFAs increased by 6.8-fold, 12.8-fold 
and 2.2-fold, respectively (Fig. 2b). The percentages of C12 and C14 
FFAs produced by fadD-deleted W3110 harbouring “TesA(L109P) were 
19.5% and 69.9%, respectively (Fig. 2b). Many thioesterases having dif- 
ferent substrate specificities and activities’? can be similarly used. Other 
approaches recently reported can also be taken to produce short-chain 
FFAs”?! (see Supplementary Discussion). 

For the production of SCAs, the fadE gene needs to be deleted to 
block f-oxidation (Fig. 1a). Thus, the GAS1 strain was constructed by 
deleting the fadE gene in W3110. As in the fadD-deleted W3110 strain, 
the fadD gene was also deleted in the GAS] strain to allow production 
of FFAs. The fadD-deleted GAS] strain expressing “TesA(L109P) was 
also able to produce short-chain FFAs (Fig. 2c); there were some varia- 
tions in the composition of FFAs but C14 was the most prevalent one 
as in fadD-deleted W3110 expressing “TesA(L109P). 

Formation of short-chain FFAs can be enhanced by promoting the 
initiation of fatty acid biosynthesis, that is, the formation of B-ketoacyl- 
ACP by the condensation of acetyl-CoA and malonyl-ACP by 3- 
ketoacyl-ACP synthase (FabH)'”. The overexpression of the fabH 
gene indeed increased production of short-chain fatty acids; C14 
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Figure 1 | Metabolic engineering of 
E. coli for the production of short- 
chain alkanes. The overall strategy 

for the production of short-chain 
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FFAs decreased by 77.4%, whereas C8 and C10 FFAs increased by 65% 
and 16%, respectively, in the fadD-deleted W3110 strain expressing 
“TesA(L109P) and FabH. Moreover, the fadD-deleted GAS1 strain 
expressing “TesA(L109P) and FabH produced C8 FFA by 5.7-fold more 
than the fadD-deleted W3110 strain expressing “TesA(L109P) 
(Supplementary Fig. 2). FabH is known to be inhibited by the unsat- 
urated fatty acyl-ACPs’. Because FadR positively regulates unsaturated 
fatty acid biosynthesis by upregulating the B-hydroxyacyl-ACP dehydra- 
tase and 3-ketoacyl-ACP synthase I operon (fabAB)’, the fadR gene was 
also deleted in GAS1 to make the GAS2 strain. The fadD-deleted GAS2 
strain expressing “TesA(L109P) produced 2.6-fold and 1.6-fold more 
C10 and C12 FFAs and 64.6% lower C14 FFAs compared with the 
fadD-deleted GAS1 strain expressing “TesA(L109P) (Fig. 2c, d). Thus, 
either overexpression of the fabH gene or deletion of the fadR gene 
results in the enhanced production of short-chain FFAs. Combining 
the two approaches of fadR deletion and fabH amplification did not 
further improve the production of short-chain FFAs mainly because of 
growth retardation. The importance of FabH in increasing short-chain 
fatty acids was also evaluated by knockdown experiments using syn- 
thetic RNA (sRNA)”. The knockdown of the fabH gene decreased the 
titre of short-chain fatty acids and increased the titre of long-chain fatty 
acids; C10 FFA decreased by 94%, whereas C14 FFAs increased by 
twofold in the fadD-deleted GAS2 strain (Supplementary Fig. 3). 
Thus, short-chain FFAs could be successfully produced in E. coli by 
deleting the fadD, fadE and fadR genes. 

Next, conversion of short-chain FFAs to SCAs was performed in the 
GAS2 strain by amplifying the fadD gene and introducing the fatty 
acyl-CoA reductase and fatty aldehyde decarbonylase reactions (Fig. 1 
and Supplementary Fig. 1). Even though E. coli is known to use only 
long-chain FFAs, recombinant E. coli overexpressing the fadD gene 
can utilize C8 and C10 FFAs™. This suggests that FadD can transfer 
CoA to both long- and short-chain FFAs. Thus, the GAS3 strain was 
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constructed by replacing the native promoter of the fadD gene with the 
strong trc promoter in the chromosome of GAS2. Also, the FadD level 
was further increased by plasmid-based overexpression of fadD. Then 
the Clostridium acetobutylicum acr gene encoding a fatty acyl-CoA reduc- 
tase for the reduction of fatty acyl-CoAs to fatty aldehydes and the E. coli 
codon-optimized Arabidopsis thaliana CERI gene encoding a fatty alde- 
hyde decarbonylase” for the decarbonylation of fatty aldehydes to corres- 
ponding hydrocarbons were introduced by plasmid-based overexpression 
under the tre and tac promoters, respectively. 

Fed-batch culture of the GAS3 strain harbouring pTacCerlFadD 
and pTrcAcR’TesA(L109P) resulted in the production of 396.5 mgl' 
of SCHCs, composed of 18.1 mgl™ | octene, 34.1 mg]! 2-octene, 
217.0mgl' nonane, 100.0mgl ' dodecane, 24.1 mgl-’ tridecane 
and 3.2 mg * tetradecane (Fig. 3a, Supplementary Figs 4 and 5). To 
increase the titre of SCHCs further, the activity of fatty aldehyde dec- 
arbonylase (CER1) needed to be enhanced. The expression level of CER1 
was found to be higher at 30 °C, compared with results obtained at other 
temperatures examined (Supplementary Fig. 10), therefore fed-batch 
fermentation was performed at 30°C. Fed-batch culture of the GAS3 
strain harbouring pTacCerlFadD and pTrcAcR’TesA(L109P) at 30 °C 
resulted in the production of 580.8 mgl ' of hydrocarbons composed 
of 327.8 mel! nonane, 136.5 mg 1! dodecane, 64.8 mg 1! tridecane, 
42.8mgl ' 2-methyl-dodecane and 8.9 mgl’' tetradecane (Fig. 3b, 
Supplementary Figs 6 and 7). Because fadD-deleted GAS2 harbouring 
“‘TesA(L109P) produced C10 FFA dominantly, decarbonylation 
yielded mainly nonane (Fig. 3). 

The A. thaliana fatty aldehyde decarbonylase (CER1) is known to be 
active towards long-chain fatty aldehydes (>30 carbons)’*. However, 
our results suggest that this enzyme is also active towards short-chain 
fatty aldehydes (Supplementary Table 2). Furthermore, short-chain fatty 
alcohols as well as trace amounts of fatty aldehydes were also detected at 
the end of fermentation. Fatty alcohols were probably produced owing 
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to the presence of inherent E. coli alcohol dehydrogenase, despite its 
low activity under aerobic conditions, and also due to the overexpres- 
sion of fatty acyl-CoA reductase, which has been shown to convert fatty 
aldehydes to fatty alcohols’’’. Thus, the activity of aldehyde decarbo- 
nylase needs to be improved to further enhance the production of SCAs 
(see Supplementary Discussion). One possible way might be the over- 
expression of CER3, which was recently discovered to enhance the activity 
of CERI] (refs 28, 29). 

Recently an E. coli strain integrated with a dynamic sensor-regulator 
system was developed for the production of C12—C20 long-chain fatty 
ethyl esters (FAEEs)°. Using GAS3 as a platform strain, production 
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Figure 3 | GC-MS profile of fermentation products. The gas 
chromatography-mass spectrometry (GC-MS) profile of the hydrocarbon 
products obtained by fed-batch culture of the engineered GAS3 strain 
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Figure 2 | Effects of three types of acyl-ACP 
thioesterases and “TesA(L109P) on free fatty acid 
production. a, The total amounts of FFAs 
produced by the overexpression of “TesA, TesB, 
UcfatB and “TesA(L109P) in the fadD-deleted 
W3110 strain together with the control strain 
harbouring an empty vector. b, Distribution of 
FFAs produced in the fadD-deleted W3110 strain 
overexpressing “TesA (hatched bar) and 
“TesA(L109P) (solid bar). The percentage ratios of 
FFAs produced are also shown. ¢, d, The chain 
length distribution and percentage ratios of FFAs 
produced in fadD-deleted GAS1 (c) and 
fadD-deleted GAS2 (d) expressing “TesA(L109P) 
are shown. Error bars represent the s.d. of 
experiments conducted in triplicate. Enzymes 
shown are: UcfatB, thioesterase of Umbellularia 
californica; TesB, thioesterase II of E. coli; “TesA, 
the leaderless thioesterase I of E. coli; and 
“TesA(L109P), a mutated leaderless thioesterase I 
of E. coli. ND, not detected. 


of short-chain FAEEs was attempted. For the aerobic production of 
ethanol, the E. coli adhE™™ gene® was expressed. For the esterification 
of fatty acyl-CoAs with ethanol, the Acinetobacter sp. ADP1 wax ester 
synthase (atfA) gene” was expressed. Batch culture of the GAS3 strain 
harbouring the plasmids pTacAdhE™"FadD and pTrcAtfA’TesA(L109P) 
allowed production of 477.7 mg 1‘ of short-chain FAEEs which consisted 
of 22.4mgl 'C10,363.1 mg] 'C12and 92.2 mg] C14 FAEEs (Sup- 
plementary Fig. 8). Thus, the platform strain developed here can be 
used for the production of short-chain FAEEs as well as petrol by using 
different final metabolic pathways. However, it was interesting to note 
that the composition of FAEEs produced was somewhat different from 
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harbouring pTacCer1FadD and pTrcAcR’TesA(L109P) at 31 °C (a) and 30 °C 
(b) are shown. The ion spectra of these compounds are shown in 
Supplementary Figs 4-7. 
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what would be expected from the results of SCAs production. As nonane 
was the major alkane produced, the expectation was to see C10 FAEE 
as the most abundant one rather than C12 FAEE. This discrepancy 
seems to be because of the substrate specificity of wax ester synthase, 
which has higher affinity towards long-chain fatty acyl-CoAs”. 

We have developed new platform E. coli strains, the GAS2 strain 
capable of producing short-chain FFAs, and the GAS3 strain capable 
of producing SCHCs (petrol), fatty esters and fatty alcohols. This was 
possible by establishing the corresponding metabolic pathways by engi- 
neering E. coli fatty acid biosynthesis and degradation pathways and 
employing an engineered thioesterase. Also, if desired, long-chain alkanes 
suitable for diesel can be produced by employing the same platform strain 
together with non-engineered thioesterase (Supplementary Fig. 9). This 
work will serve as a stepping stone for establishing bioprocesses for the 
production of short-chain fatty acid derived chemicals and fuels from 
renewable resources. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


Bacterial strains and plasmids. E. coli strains, plasmids and oligonucleotides used 
are listed in Supplementary Tables 3 and 4. Detailed procedures for the construc- 
tion of strains are described in the Methods. All DNA manipulations were per- 
formed according to standard procedures”. All oligonucleotides were synthesized 
at GenoTech or Bioneer (Daejeon). Preparation of plasmids and DNA fragments 
was performed with Qiagen kits. All other chemicals used were of analytical grade 
and purchased from Sigma-Aldrich. 

Culture condition and analysis. Recombinant E. coli strains were grown in MR 
medium (pH 6.8; see Methods) containing 10 g1' glucose and 3 g]' yeast extract 
at 31 °C and shaking at 220 r.p.m. Hydrocarbons were identified and quantified by 
gas chromatography-mass spectrometry (GC-MS) (Perkin Elmer Turbo Mass 
Clarus 600 coupled with a quadrupole mass selective detector on EI operated at 
70 eV; see Methods for details). Retention times and fragmentation patterns were 
compared with GC-MS library database (NIST MS Search 2.0). 


Online Content Any additional Methods, Extended Data display items and Source 
Data are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to these 
sections appear only in the online paper. 
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Adrenaline-activated structure of B.-adrenoceptor 
stabilized by an engineered nanobody 


Aaron M. Ring)*, Aashish Manglik'*, Andrew C. Kruse", Michael D. Enos’?, William I. Weis!?, K. Christopher Garcia? 


& Brian K. Kobilka! 


G-protein-coupled receptors (GPCRs) are integral membrane proteins 
that have an essential role in human physiology, yet the molecular 
processes through which they bind to their endogenous agonists and 
activate effector proteins remain poorly understood. So far, it has not 
been possible to capture an active-state GPCR bound to its native 
neurotransmitter. Crystal structures of agonist-bound GPCRs have 
relied on the use of either exceptionally high-affinity agonists’? or 
receptor stabilization by mutagenesis*°. Many natural agonists such 
as adrenaline, which activates the B,-adrenoceptor ($,AR), bind with 
relatively low affinity, and they are often chemically unstable. Using 
directed evolution, we engineered a high-affinity camelid antibody 
fragment that stabilizes the active state of the B,AR, and used this to 
obtain crystal structures of the activated receptor bound to multiple 
ligands. Here we present structures of the active-state human B,AR 
bound to three chemically distinct agonists: the ultrahigh-affinity ago- 
nist BI167107, the high-affinity catecholamine agonist hydroxybenzyl 
isoproterenol, and the low-affinity endogenous agonist adrenaline. The 
crystal structures reveal a highly conserved overall ligand recognition 
and activation mode despite diverse ligand chemical structures and 
affinities that range from 100nM to ~80 pM. Overall, the adrena- 
line-bound receptor structure is similar to the others, but it has sub- 
stantial rearrangements in extracellular loop three and the extracellular 
tip of transmembrane helix 6. These structures also reveal a water- 
mediated hydrogen bond between two conserved tyrosines, which 
appears to stabilize the active state of the BAR and related GPCRs. 

GPCRs relay extracellular signals across a cell membrane by means 
of a conformational change after the binding of an extracellular ago- 
nist. GPCR activation by endogenous agonists remains poorly under- 
stood owing to the paucity of active receptor structures that have been 
elucidated in complex with agonists. Although a number of GPCRs 
have been crystallized in recent years, only the B,AR and rhodopsin 
have been crystallized in fully active states"®, and in both cases struc- 
tures are available only for complexes with a single agonist. Owing to 
the conformational plasticity and biochemical instability of agonist- 
bound receptors’, the few agonist-bound structures of GPCRs solved 
thus far have relied on the use of covalent’ or extremely high-affinity 
agonists’, crystallographic chaperones to trap active states (a G pro- 
tein® or antibody fragment’), or thermostabilizing mutations’. The last 
approach has only yielded structures of agonist-occupied receptor in 
partially active** or inactive’ conformations. 

To understand better how diverse agonists can activate a single 
receptor, we developed a strategy for stabilizing active-state structures 
of the B.AR bound to low-affinity agonists including the natural ago- 
nist adrenaline. Here, we describe the directed evolution of Nb80, a 
conformationally selective single-domain camelid antibody fragment 
(nanobody) that was used to obtain the first active-state structure of 
the B,AR’. Comparison with the structure of the B,AR in complex with 
the G protein G, confirmed that Nb80 stabilizes a physiologically relevant 
active state®. However, the B. AR-Nb80 structure was of modest resolution 


(3.5 A) and crystals could only be obtained with the high-affinity ago- 
nist BI167107; crystallization trials with catecholamine agonists were 
unsuccessful despite extensive screening. We reasoned that improving 
the affinity of Nb80 for agonist-bound B,AR would decrease receptor 
conformational heterogeneity and enable crystallization of the receptor 
bound to low-affinity agonists. However, directed evolution of confor- 
mationally selective GPCR-binding proteins has never been described, 
probably owing to the challenges involved in biochemical manipulation 
of integral membrane proteins. We used yeast surface display together 
with a conformationally specific selection strategy to improve the binding 
affinity of Nb80 while maintaining its conformational selectivity. The 
resulting high-affinity variants retain their specificity for the active state 
of the receptor, which was characteristic of the original Nb80. Using the 
high-affinity variant Nb6B9, we determined a high-resolution (2.8 A) 
active-state structure of the BAR bound to BI167107, and also deter- 
mined the structures of the B,AR bound to two catechol-containing 
agonists: hydroxybenzyl isoproterenol (HBI) and adrenaline, an endo- 
genous low-affinity agonist of the B,AR, at 3.1 A and 3.2 A resolution, 
respectively. 

To assess the feasibility of engineering Nb80, we displayed Nb80 on 
the surface of the yeast strain EBY100 as an amino-terminal fusion to 
the yeast cell-wall protein Aga2p (Fig. 1a). Yeast displaying Nb80 were 
stained with purified, detergent-solubilized, biotinylated B,AR after 
pre-incubation of receptor with the agonist BI167107 or the inverse 
agonist carazolol. Nb80-displaying yeast specifically bound to B,AR 
with an overwhelming preference for agonist-occupied receptor 
(Fig. 1b), with a half-maximum effective concentration (ECs9) of 
140 nM (Supplementary Fig. 1a). Next, we constructed a library of 
Nb80 mutants in which residues at the receptor-binding surface were 
randomized with conservative substitutions (Supplementary Fig. 2). 
The library was subjected to six rounds of selection (Fig. 1c). First, the 
library was positively selected with decreasing concentrations of 
BI167107-bound 8,AR. Before positive selection in rounds 2-5, the 
library was negatively selected against binding to inverse-agonist- 
occupied B,AR in order to remove variants that had lost conforma- 
tional specificity. For the final round of selection, we enriched variants 
with the slowest dissociation rates. Receptor rebinding was blocked by 
the addition of a large excess of soluble Nb80 after the initial receptor- 
binding step (Supplementary Fig. 3). This selection strategy resulted in 
a progressive increase in binding affinity for agonist-occupied receptor 
without a similar increase in binding to inverse-agonist-occupied 
receptor (Fig. 1d). 

Nanobody 6B9 (Nb6B9) was chosen from 23 variants screened from 
the final round of selection (Supplementary Fig. 4) as it represented 
one of the highest-affinity binders tested, contained mutations that 
reached consensus among all sequenced clones, and was the most 
prevalent sequence observed. We expressed and purified Nb6B9 and 
Nb80, and then used surface plasmon resonance (SPR) to measure 
binding kinetics and affinities. Nb6B9 bound to BI167107-occupied 
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Figure 1 | Conformational selection of nanobodies and characterization of 
high-affinity Nb6B9. a, Schematic representation of yeast display of Nb80. 
Nb80 is fused to the N terminus of Aga2p, which attaches to the yeast cell wall 
through a covalent interaction with Aga1p. b, Staining of Nb80-expressing yeast 
with B,AR bound to the agonist BI167107 (left) or the inverse agonist carazolol 
(right). Per cent of yeast within the boxed gate is indicated. c, Flowchart 
summary of conformational selection process. BI, BI167107; Cz, carazolol. 

d, Histogram overlays assessing B,AR staining of the library at each round (Rd) 
of selection. The left panel shows staining with 1 1M BI167107-occupied 


BAR with an affinity of 6.4 nM, a near tenfold improvement over Nb80 
(Fig. le). This increase in affinity resulted from a 13-fold reduction in the 
dissociation rate. Competition binding experiments revealed that the 
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Figure 2 | Structure of the activated B,AR in complex with three agonists. 
a, Chemical structures of the three ligands used for crystallization trials. b, All 
three active-state structures, showing remarkable similarity in overall receptor 
conformation. c, The 2.8 A resolution structure of BI167107-bound B.AR 
reveals active-state water molecules: a bridging water molecule participates in a 
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receptor, and the right panel shows staining with 1 [1M carazolol-occupied 
receptor. e, Representative single-cycle kinetics SPR sensorgram of wild-type 
Nb80 (top) and engineered Nb6B9 (bottom) binding immobilized 8, AR bound 
to BI167107. RU, response unit. f, °H-dihydroalprenolol (@H-DHA) 
competition binding shows a comparable increase in BAR affinity for 
adrenaline in the presence of Nb6B9 as with G protein G,. *H-DHA affinity is 
largely unchanged in the presence of Nb6B9 (Supplementary Table 2). Data and 
error bars represent the mean + standard error of the mean from three 
experiments. 


BAR bound adrenaline with a high affinity in the presence of 100 nM 
Nb6B9, which is comparable to the affinity observed in the presence of 
the G protein G, (Fig. 1f). 


c > Bl167107 


B,AR-carazolol 


polar network at the ligand-binding site (top) and a second water molecule 
mediates a hydrogen bond between two highly conserved tyrosines. Such an 
interaction is possible in the active state (orange) but not the inactive 

state (grey). 
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We used the lipidic mesophase method" to crystallize complexes of 
Nb6B9 with B,AR bound to three different ligands, shown in Fig. 2a. 
Crystals grown with BAR bound to the high-affinity agonist BI167107 
showed strong diffraction, and a structure was obtained to 2.8 A reso- 
lution (Supplementary Table 1). This represents a significant improve- 
ment over the previous 3.5 A structure of B,AR bound to the same 
ligand’. This higher-resolution structure showed few differences from 
the Nb80 complex structure (Supplementary Fig. 5). Mutations in 
Nb6B9 appear to increase shape complementarity to active B,AR 
(Supplementary Fig. 6). Many water molecules were clearly resolved 
for the first time, particularly in the extracellular region of the receptor 
(Fig. 2b, c). On the intracellular side of the receptor, a water molecule 
was found to mediate a hydrogen bond between Tyr 326’? of the 
NPxxY motif and the highly conserved Tyr 219°** on the intracellular 
side of transmembrane helix 5 (TM5), similar to a water seen in a 
recent structure of metarhodopsin II'’. Electron density suggestive of 
a water molecule was also seen in HBI- and adrenaline-bound B,AR 
structures, despite their slightly lower resolution. The water-mediated 
hydrogen bond between Tyr 219°°* and Tyr 326”*” is possible only in 
the active conformation of the receptor (Fig. 2c), and the observed 
water-mediated hydrogen bond may therefore contribute to active 
state stability in the B,AR and other GPCRs, serving as an active-state 
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counterpart to the ‘ionic lock’ that stabilizes the inactive state’. In 
support of this notion, mutation of the corresponding Tyr 223°* to 
phenylalanine in rhodopsin decreases the stability of the meta II state’’ 
and greatly reduces activation of transducin™. Moreover, mutation of 
Tyr 227°°* to alanine resulted in the largest increase in thermostability 
for the inactive-state thermostabilized B, AR". 

Although BI167107 exhibits many features typical of B,AR agonists, 
it lacks the catechol moiety of the endogenous agonists adrenaline and 
noradrenaline. Hence, it is conceivable that these agonists stabilize a 
different conformation of the activated receptor-binding pocket. To 
assess this possibility, we pursued crystallographic studies of com- 
plexes of Nb6B9 with B,AR bound to the low-affinity endogenous 
agonist adrenaline and the high-affinity catecholamine agonist HBI. 
In each case, crystals could be grown in nearly identical conditions to 
those for the BI167107 complex, with clear electron density to identify 
the position and orientation of each ligand (Supplementary Fig. 7). 

Despite the chemical diversity of these ligands, the structures of 
B2AR bound to the catecholamine agonists and to BI167107 have very 
similar overall structures (Fig. 3a, b). A notable exception is a shift in 
the position of Asn 293°°°, which was previously determined to hydro- 
gen bond with the amide carbonyl on the head group of BI167107. 
The smaller catechol ring of adrenaline and HBI precludes hydrogen 


B,AR-adrenaline 


Figure 3 | Comparison of agonist-binding modes. a, Comparison of 
BI167107-bound receptor (orange) with HBI-bound receptor (green) shows a 
highly conserved agonist-binding mode. b, Similarly, adrenaline-bound (cyan) 
and HBI-bound (green) receptor structures are highly similar. c, An analogous 
comparison of BI167107-bound BAR (orange) with adrenaline-bound 
receptor (cyan) shows the similar polar networks for the two ligands (black 


B,AR-adrenaline 

dotted lines) with a notable difference in the hydrogen bonding of Asn 293°°° 
to the amide proton in BI167107 (red dotted line) or the meta hydroxyl of 
adrenaline (blue dotted line). d, Owing to this difference, Asn 293°°> and TM6 
shift inwards in the adrenaline-bound structure, leading to a cascade of changes 
culminating in a rearrangement of ECL3. 
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Figure 4 | Activation by catecholamine agonists. a-d, For the first time, 
structures of catecholamine-bound adrenergic receptors in active and inactive 
conformations can be compared. a, The structure of BAR in an active 
conformation bound to the agonist adrenaline reveals an extended polar 
contact network linking the orthosteric site to ECL2 and 3, whereas the 


bonding with Asn 293°°? in the receptor conformation observed in the 
BI167107-bound structure. To maintain the corresponding hydrogen 
bond between Asn 293 and the meta hydroxyl moiety on the catechol 
ring, the receptor undergoes a 1.2A shift in the extracellular side of 
TM6, which bends towards the ligand (Fig. 3c). This shift alters the 
hydrogen-bonding network in this region and thereby causes a change 
in the conformation of His 296°°°. For adrenaline-bound BAR, the 
TM6 conformational change is further propagated towards the extra- 
cellular side of the receptor, leading to a conformational rearrange- 
ment in extracellular loop 3 (ECL3; Fig. 3d). This change also alters the 
extracellular surface of the receptor, with adrenaline-bound BAR hav- 
ing a contracted extracellular vestibule (Supplementary Fig. 8). 

The relatively subtle differences in receptor conformation observed 
for the different co-crystallized agonists suggest that the activation 
mechanism of the B,AR is highly similar for all agonists. Much like 
BI167107, the catechol head groups of adrenaline and HBI engage 
BAR residues previously characterized to be important for agonist 
binding and receptor activation (Supplementary Fig. 9). Consistent 
with prior mutagenesis studies, Ser 203°” and Ser 207°*° make hydrogen 
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B,AR-isoprenaline 


structure of thermostabilized 8, AR in an inactive conformation bound to a 
similar catecholamine agonist, isoprenaline, shows a far more limited polar 
network. c, Likewise, a surface view of the active-state structure (c) shows a 
substantial contraction of the binding site compared with the inactive B, AR 
structure (d). 


bonds with the catecholamine phenoxy moeities’® (Fig. 3a—c), and the 
conformation of these residues is nearly identical to that observed for 
the BI167107 head group. Ser 204°**, which was previously thought to 
contact the para-hydroxy group of the catecholamine directly'*”, 
engages the catecholamine head group indirectly in an extended polar 
network with Tyr 308”*° and Asn 293°°°. However, unlike BI167107- 
bound B,AR, this polar interaction network is extended by inclusion of 
His 296°°* in the catecholamine-bound receptor, suggesting that con- 
formational rearrangement of His 296°°* may stabilize the slightly 
smaller orthosteric binding pocket observed for catecholamine ago- 
nists. The agonist-induced rearrangements in the central portion of the 
transmembrane segments and intracellular surface are virtually identi- 
cal in all three agonist-bound structures (Fig. 3b and Supplementary 
Fig. 10). Structures of 8, AR bound to BI167107 and the catecholamine 
agonists all show very similar activation-related changes in the residues 
that connect the orthosteric ligand-binding pocket to the intracellular 
surface, suggesting that the mechanism for allosteric coupling between 
the orthosteric binding site and the G-protein-coupling domain is 
probably a conserved feature of B,AR activation. Therefore, different 
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agonists stabilize the same conformational rearrangements in the 
receptor through different chemical interactions. 

In contrast to the marked similarity in receptor conformation for all 
three agonists crystallized here, far more substantial conformational 
differences are seen relative to a previously reported structure of the 
thermostabilized turkey B,-adrenoceptor (B, AR) bound to the cate- 
cholamine agonist isoproterenol’. Probably due to the thermostabili- 
zation procedure, the overall receptor conformation of isoprenaline- 
bound BAR closely resembles that of the antagonist-bound, inactive 
B, AR", as well as that of covalent-agonist-bound, inactive B,AR' 
(Supplementary Fig. 11). Thus, a comparison of the structural changes 
between inactive B, AR and active B.AR, each bound to catechola- 
mines, offers new insight into how agonists bind adrenoceptors both 
in the low-affinity state and the high-affinity, G-protein-coupled state. 
Within the binding pocket, isoprenaline makes a hydrogen bond with 
Ser 211°** and the B-hydroxylamine moiety engages conserved resi- 
dues Asp’ and Asn’~? in a very similar manner to the active-state 
structures (Fig. 4a, b). Similar interactions can occur in both active and 
inactive states, probably accounting for the fact that the B-hydroxyla- 
mine moiety is an important feature of both B-adrenoceptor agonists 
and antagonists/inverse agonists. However, the isoprenaline catechol 
head group engages a limited network of polar contacts in the inactive 
B, AR structure, whereas adrenaline bound to active B.AR engages an 
extensive polar network linking the orthosteric site to the extracellular 
loops (Fig. 4a). As a consequence of structural changes stabilized by 
this polar network, the catechol head group of adrenaline is nearly 
completely enclosed within the orthosteric binding pocket of activated 
B,AR (Fig. 4c). In comparison, isoprenaline bound to inactive B, AR is 
highly exposed to the extracellular solvent and is slightly displaced 
towards the extracellular side of the receptor (Fig. 4d). Thus, in B-adre- 
noceptors, the combination of a more extensive polar network and a 
smaller binding pocket probably accounts for the enhanced agonist 
affinity seen in the presence of either G, or G protein mimetic nano- 
bodies. Moreover, such differences between active and inactive struc- 
tures highlight the importance of active-state GPCR crystal structures 
in understanding the structural basis for agonist activity. 

In conclusion, the use of new approaches in combinatorial biology 
has led to the development of Nb6B9, an exceptionally high-affinity 
GPCR-stabilizing nanobody. This molecule exhibits enhanced affinity 
for BAR relative to wild-type Nb80, and it enabled the crystallization 
of B,AR in complex with three different agonists with diverse chemical 
structures and a wide range of affinities. The use of such high-affinity 
crystallization chaperones may be generally useful in the determina- 
tion of active-state structures of GPCRs bound to low-affinity agonists. 
The crystallographic studies presented here reveal subtle, ligand-spe- 
cific differences in receptor conformation superimposed on the back- 
drop of an overall conserved agonist-binding mode and activation 
mechanism, offering new insight into how chemically diverse agonists 
can activate a single receptor. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


Nb80 was displayed on the surface of EBY100 yeast as an N-terminal fusion to Aga2p, 
and an affinity-maturation library was generated by assembly PCR. Yeast were 
stained with detergent-solubilized receptor, and selections were carried out using 
magnetic-activated cell sorting. For crystallography, the B.AR with an N-terminal 
T4 lysozyme (T4L) fusion was expressed in Sf9 insect cells and purified by ligand- 
affinity chromatography. Nb80 and Nb6B9 were expressed in the Escherichia coli 
periplasm and purified by Ni-NTA chromatography. For crystallization, T4L-B.AR 
was incubated with ligand, followed by the addition of excess Nb6B9 and purifica- 
tion by gel filtration. The purified complex was reconstituted into the lipidic cubic 
phase and crystallized. Diffraction data were collected at Advanced Photon Source 
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GM/CA beamlines 23ID-B and 23ID-D, and the structures were solved by molecu- 
lar replacement. 


Online Content Any additional Methods, Extended Data display items and Source 
Data are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to these 
sections appear only in the online paper. 
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CORRECTIONS & AMENDMENTS 


CORRIGENDUM 
doi:10.1038/nature12667 


Corrigendum: APOBEC3B is an enzymatic source of mutation in 


breast cancer 


Michael B. Burns, Lela Lackey, Michael A. Carpenter, Anurag Rathore, Allison M. Land, Brandon Leonard, Eric W. Refsland, 
Delshanee Kotandeniya, Natalia Tretyakova, Jason B. Nikas, Douglas Yee, Nuri A. Temiz, Duncan E. Donohue, 
Rebecca M. McDougle, William L. Brown, Emily K. Law & Reuben S. Harris 


Nature 494, 366-370 (2013); doi:10.1038/nature11881 


We reported a comparison of the DNA cytosine deamination context 
of APOBEC3B in vitro with the observed C-to-T mutation context in 
breast cancer (see Fig. 4c of the original Letter). We incorrectly stated 
in the Fig. 4c legend that the data represent all cytosines. However, this 
analysis focused on unmodified DNA cytosines and excluded all 
potentially methylatable 5’ CpG motifs, which, being more prone to 
spontaneous deamination, might have skewed the analysis by provid- 
ing a false positive signal; this was noted in the original Methods 


Summary. It was drawn to our attention by Thanos Halazonetis that 
the Fig.4c legend could mislead other researchers if they were not to 
take this exclusion into account. We therefore provide an updated 
version of Fig. 4c (see Fig. 1 of this Corrigendum) with the full logo 
representation for the in vitro preferences of APOBEC3B and the 
C-to-T mutation context in breast cancer. This does not affect the 
central conclusion of our study that APOBEC3B is an enzymatic 
source of mutation in breast cancer. 


Expected Liver (genome) Melanoma (exome) 


| Recombinant A3B 


(HCICTOICIGIG 


Breast (genome) Breast-TN (exome) Breast-TCGA (exome) 


Figure 1 | This figure shows the corrected Fig. 4c of this Letter. c, Local 
sequence contexts for all genomic cytosines (expected), cytosines deaminated 
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by recombinant A3B (Supplementary Fig. 13), and observed C-to-T transitions 
in the indicated cancers. 
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PROFESSIONAL SOCIETIES 


Come together 


Scientific organizations can help researchers — especially in 
developing countries — to make contacts and boost their skills. 


BY KAREN KAPLAN 


nvironmental scientist Henry Roman 
E= partway through his second post- 

doc when he stumbled across the 
website of the World Association of Young 
Scientists (WAYS) in 2006. He read about how 
the then-fledgling group was developing a 
global network to help early-career research- 
ers to exchange job and careers information, 
form collaborations and promote their work. 
Intrigued, he registered — then promptly 
forgot about the whole thing. 

But a few months later, Roman got an 
e-mail from a regional office of the Interna- 
tional Council for Science in Pretoria. WAYS 
wanted to establish a branch in Africa and was 
meeting that year in Pretoria, where Roman 


was working at the South African Council 
for Scientific and Industrial Research. Lead- 
ers wanted to invite him to the meeting; he 
accepted. 

Today, Roman is chairman of WAYS-Africa, 
a task he fits around his busy job as director of 
environmental services and technologies for 
the Department of Science and Technology 
in Pretoria. He tackles the mission with pas- 
sion: he sets the association's strategic direc- 
tion, launches and manages partnerships, and 
raises funds. Roman says that his involvement 
in WAYS has helped him to build skills and 
develop his professional network in ways that 
he had not imagined as a student or early post- 
doc. He earned his degrees and completed his 
postdocs in his native South Africa, and before 
he joined WAYS he had rarely interacted with 


anyone outside the country. But the associa- 
tion quickly introduced him to international 
colleagues. Through those contacts, he was 
invited to a 2009 international science forum 
in Budapest, where he met another environ- 
mental scientist from Pretoria — who turned 
out to be on the ministry's application-review 
panel when Roman applied for his current 
position. WAYS membership “has opened up 
the world to me’, says Roman. 

Early-career scientists have plenty of excuses 
not to join a scientific organization. Researchers 
spend hundreds of hours a week in the lab and 
have no spare time; they might have a partner, 
children or pets at home and be unable to travel 
to meetings; they might already be striving to 
build a network through social media and con- 
ferences (see “Trouble maintaining members’). 

But joining and actively participating in 
associations for junior researchers can con- 
fer many advantages. It can help scientists to 
expand and grow their networks, which in turn 
can lead to new research ideas, collaborations, 
papers or even job offers. Members learn skills 
such as public speaking, fund-raising, organ- 
izing meetings, working in groups beyond 
the lab and navigating different cultures. 
And they can broaden their understanding 
of domestic and international science policy. 
Through WAYS, Roman says, he developed a 
perspective that vastly improved his chances 
of nabbing his current post. “It forces you to 
knock on many doors,’ he says. 


MEMBERS WITH BENEFITS 

The social pay-offs are obvious: members often 
form close friendships, and annual meetings 
typically feature parties that encourage min- 
gling and having a drink or two. But scientific 
organizations also deliver more substantive 
returns. Some, among them the US National 
Postdoctoral Association (NPA) in Washing- 
ton DC, focus on benefits such as providing 
advice on professional and career-develop- 
ment challenges and opportunities. Lorraine 
Tracey, chair of the board of directors of the 
NPA and a medical-science liaison at Teva 
Pharmaceuticals in Tampa, Florida, says that 
working with the NPA as a postdoc changed 
how she did science. “I was involved in conver- 
sations with people outside my lab and depart- 
ment about their research, and that informed 
mine,’ she says. 

The Global Young Academy (GYA), based 
in Berlin, offers science-centred rewards. 
The three-year-old organization aims to 
bring together early-career researchers to > 
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> find remedies to global challenges such 
as tainted water and food supplies. Bernard 
Slippers, a GYA founding member, credits 
his previous work as academy co-chair and 
executive-committee member with helping 
him to reach career milestones: being named 
full professor in microbial ecology at the Uni- 
versity of Pretoria, for example, and being 
invited to Thailand to attend a meeting of a 
joint programme of the US National Science 
Foundation (NSF) and the US Agency for 
International Development. He also credits his 
academy activity with helping him to launch 
a research project on new ecosystems and 
sustainability: he met his collaborators dur- 
ing a workshop co-presented by the GYA and 
two similar groups, the South African Young 
Academy of Science and the German Young 
Academy. “Being part of this global organiza- 
tion — what that has done for my perspective 
and output is profound,’ says Slippers. 


MEET AND GREET 

Labs and conferences are often international, 
but they do not always allow for much inter- 
action between disciplines; nor do they require 
researchers to take an active role in organiz- 
ing or designing activities. Vinitha Thadhani, 
a member of the GYA and founding member 
and current president of the Sri Lankan Acad- 
emy of Young Scientists in Colombo, recalls 


the vast array of sci- 
entists that she met 
in China in 2008, 
during the GYA’s 
pre-launch talks at an 
annual forum. Thad- 
hani, a senior lecturer 
in chemistry at the 
University of Sri Jaye- 
wardenepura, was one 
of 43 scientists repre- 
senting 32 nations at 


h 


the forum. Through “It’s provided 
such events, “you opportunities 
come to know what [0 establish 
othereminent young © ollaborations 
scientists around the withpeople! 
globe do and [their] -wouldnot meet 
work in different inmyregular 
fields’, she says. line of work.” 
When members Patrick Arthur 


discuss their research 

at meetings or on group chat boards, new 
ideas can emerge. In one case, Thadhani and 
the Sri Lankan academy were seeking exper- 
tise about the effects of a particular chemical 
on the environment and human health. They 
turned to the GYA, whose larger and broader 
membership includes chemists, economists, 
toxicologists and medical professionals. The 
GYA mentioned the issue in its newsletter, 


PARTICIPATION 


Trouble maintaining members 


It is not easy to keep an association 

or society powering along when its 
membership is transient and short-term. 

A postdoc or contract researcher's highest 
priority is their next job, which often means 
that they are not committed to membership 
or leadership of a society, says Nicola 
Woodward, a scientist at the Institute of 
Food Research in Norwich, UK, and co-chair 
of the committee of the UK Research Staff 
Association (UKRSA) in Cambridge. 

She says that some UKRSA members 
avoid taking on projects that might continue 
after their current posts end. As young 
researchers move on to a new postdoc ora 
permanent job, it can be difficult to recruit 
more members or fill administrative posts. 
When administrative posts are left vacant, it 
can adversely affect member services and 
events. And a smaller membership means 
fewer new colleagues to meet, network with 
and exchange ideas with. 

The US National Postdoctoral 
Association (NPA) in Washington DC also 
struggles with recruitment and service 
hurdles, says lan Brooks, its international 
officer and director of the office of 
biomedical informatics at the University 


of Tennessee Health Science Center in 
Memphis. He thinks that some prospective 
members, knowing that postdocs receive 
little respect at many institutions, may 
refrain from embracing the label and 
joining the association. “That’s the biggest 
hurdle the NPA faces,” he says. 

Similar obstacles face the International 
Consortium of Research Staff Associations 
(ICoRSA), launched last year as an umbrella 
organization for groups including the NPA 
and the UKRSA. Despite an international 
pool of potential members, ICORSA, which 
is based in Cork, Ireland, is having trouble 
recruiting, says chair Gordon Dalton, a 
senior research fellow in ocean energy 
economics at University College Cork. 

Dalton, who was active in his university 
and national research-staff associations 
before the ICoRSA formed, knew that he 
wanted to serve but says that he can do so 
only because he has a seven-year renewable 
research contract. Many researchers have 
too many other duties and feel as if their 
principal investigators (Pls) are looking 
over their shoulders. “Some people attend 
meetings,” he says, “and ask that their Pls 
not be told.” K.K. 
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generating responses that contained enough 
information for the Sri Lankan academy to 
write an article that will be published on its 
website and in Sri Lankan newspapers. 

But it is not just contacts that make a differ- 
ence. Sometimes society membership provides 
insight into how institutions operate. Patrick 
Tuijp, treasurer of the European Council of 
Doctoral Candidates and Junior Research- 
ers (Eurodoc) in Brussels, says that his role 
on the council — a federation of 34 national 
organizations — has taught him about Euro- 
pean funding schemes. He has learned in 
particular about Horizon 2020, the European 
Union’s main research-funding mechanism for 
2014-20, and the Marie Curie Actions mobil- 
ity research grants. He understands how they 
function, who is eligible and how to improve 
the likelihood of winning grants — which in 
turn helps him to advise other doctoral stu- 
dents and informs his own decisions. “I have 
a clearer grasp on what's going to happen in 
five years,’ says Tuijp, an assistant professor of 
finance at the University of Amsterdam anda 
PhD student in financial economics at Tilburg 
University in the Netherlands. 

On a more altruistic level, says Tracey, the 
NPA offers emotional and strategic support to 
its members, and she joined the association to 
be part of that. “My driving reason for want- 
ing to be involved is to give back,” she says. She 
has helped US funding agencies to understand 
the importance of mentoring for postdocs; as a 
result of the NPAs work, the NSF now requires 
its grant applicants to set out a plan for how 
they will mentor their postdocs. Tracey has also 
worked to increase the US National Institutes of 
Health's Ruth L. Kirschstein National Research 
Service Award postdoc stipend, on which many 
universities base their postdoc salaries. “I got a 
lot of satisfaction out of that,” she says. 


DEVELOPING CONNECTIONS 
Membership of global scientific associations 
and academies can be especially useful for sci- 
entists in developing countries. “It’s provided 
opportunities to establish collaborations with 
scientists I would not meet in my regular line 
of work,” says GYA member Patrick Arthur, 
a biochemist at the University of Ghana in 
Accra. He is working with an analytical 
chemist in Egypt on the effects of aluminium 
leaching into food from cookware, and with 
a group in the Netherlands to seek medically 
useful compounds in wild mushrooms. Inter- 
national collaborations increase researchers’ 
chances of getting grants, he notes, and lead 
to improved visibility and more invitations to 
present at prestigious conferences. These, in 
turn, lead to further collaborations and fund- 
ing opportunities (see Joining up). 
Thadhani agrees. “You are made aware of 
various scholarships, awards, conferences 
and workshops, in addition to meeting people 
you can collaborate with,” she says. Global- 
association membership “helps in bridging 


NETWORKING 
Joining up 


Most professional associations for 
early-career researchers require only 
that members fit certain criteria, such 
as being a postdoc in a particular 
country. Others have stricter rules. 

@ Global Young Academy, Berlin: 
Members are chosen for the 
excellence of their science and 

their commitment to solving global 
problems. Prospective members 
must apply with a letter of support 
from their national academy, an 
equivalent body, their employer, their 
institution or another professional. 

@ World Association of Young 
Scientists: Membership is open to 
any early-career scientist who agrees 
with the association’s goals, including 
promoting excellence and helping 
young scientists in their careers. 

@ US National Postdoctoral 
Association, Washington DC: Open, 
with varying membership fees, to 
any graduate student or postdoctoral 
researcher from any nation who 
endorses the association’s mission 
of supporting the postdoctoral 
experience. 

@ UK Research Staff Association, 
Cambridge: Any UK early-career 
researcher can join to interact online, 
participate in activities or get involved 
in the advisory group. 

@ International Consortium of 
Research Staff Associations, Cork, 
Ireland: Membership is open to 
early-career researchers who belong 
to a research-staff association in a 
member nation. 

@ Eurodoc, Brussels: Members must 
belong to a research-staff association 
that represents doctoral candidates 
and/or junior researchers in a 
European Union or Council of Europe 
member state. If their country does 
not have such a group, researchers 
may be able to join with observer 
status. K.K. 


the gap between developing and developed 
countries”. 

“Tt’s all about extending your networks 
and building new networks,” says Nicola 
Woodward, co-chair of the committee of 
the UK Research Staff Association in Cam- 
bridge. “The whole focus is to encourage 
people to expand” m= 


Karen Kaplan is associate editor of Nature 
Careers. 


COLUMN 


A good investment 


Success involves acknowledging past accomplishments 
as well as looking ahead to future value, says Yoshimi Rii. 


hen I became the inaugural 
recipient of a research fellowship 
this year, my department com- 


memorated the occasion with a ceremony for 
which they asked me to prepare a ten-minute 
talk. I was to thank the foundation that funded 
the fellowship, and describe my research. I 
have given many talks in my life, but I found 
myself stumped as to what I should focus on. 

“Keep it pretty simple on the science, 
because they want to know who you are,’ the 
foundation director advised me. I can easily 
talk for ten minutes about the role of phyto- 
plankton in nutrient cycling, even slipping in 
some poop jokes, but this time the talk had to 
focus on me. How was I supposed to reassure 
the foundation that I deserved its investment 
while still sounding humble? 

I thought about what ‘investment’ really 
means. Investing involves expectation of future 
gain. To invest is to believe in potential, and a 
good investment is gauged by the end result. 

The thought of being a good investment rid- 
dled me with anxiety. With financial freedom 
came an ocean of expectations. Was I really 
worthy of this award, and why? I suddenly 
feared for my future, wondering whether I 
would make it in the scientific world and 
uphold the legacy of oceanographic research. 
Would the foundation still be proud of me if 
I did not end up pursuing a postdoc and the 
conventional route to academia? Would I still 
be able to call myself a scientist? I am 34. I got 
married in August, and starting a family was 
on my mind — and still is. Was it wrong to con- 
sider getting pregnant while on this fellowship? 

I grew obsessed with what I would become, 
but it was my present self that had won the fel- 
lowship. As I drew up the outline for my talk, 
I tried to focus on my PhD journey. I thought 
about being in the right place at the right time, 
and about the collaborations and the help of 
many wonderful people that got me here. My 
ten-minute talk was starting to sound like a list 
of acknowledgements at the Oscars. 

That night, I watched Sheryl Sandberg, chief 
operating officer of Facebook and author of 
Lean In: Women, Work, and the Will to Lead 
(Knopf, 2013), in an interview on the tele- 
vision news programme 60 Minutes. “Women 
attribute their success to working hard, luck 
and help from other people,” she said. “Men 
will attribute that same success to their own 
core skills.” Sandberg insisted that the reason 


there are fewer women than men in top leader- 
ship roles is that women hold themselves back. 

I listened with fascination. I did not see 
myself as someone who leaned back, but here 
I was, attributing my fellowship to everyone 
else and completely anxious about my future 
job and an imaginary baby. 

Empowered by Sandberg’s words, I re- 
evaluated how I should be leaning in with my 
speech. To move others, I needed to draw on my 
own inspirations and reflect on why I study the 
ocean. Most of the time, Iam too exhausted, too 
cynical and too concerned with minute details 
to take a step back and acknowledge that I am 
here because I put myself here. But at some point 
between the sleepless hours at sea and in the lab, 
I became a person worth investing in. So in my 
speech, I told the foundation members about 
my first research cruise 11 years ago, when I 
threw up for five days straight. I told them how 
I almost quit grad school when my PhD adviser 
moved across the continent, and how grateful 
and honoured I felt to be standing in front of 
them, supported by my friends and colleagues. 
Persistence, I felt, is something anyone can relate 
to — and find worthy of investment. 

Pressures and anxieties will always be there. 
But I learned how important it is, as gradu- 
ate students and postdocs — and eventually as 
professors, educators, industry managers and 
whatever else we hope to be — to focus not 
only on what we will become, but also on who 
we are NoW. # 


Yoshimi Rii is a graduate student in microbial 
oceanography at the University of Hawaii at 
Manoa. 
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JONATHAN EVANS/GETTY 


Ua SCIENCE FICTION 


HOW CHERRY COKE SAVED MY LIFE 


BY DAWN BONANNO 


¢C C A meetings didn’t work 
for me,” I told the lit- Ps 


tle alien. I didn’t know 
what to do with him. He kind of 
looked like a poodle, so it seemed 
like I was sitting on my front 
stoop talking to a dog I didn't 
own. As if the hawk-eye neigh- 
bours didn’t think I was strange 
enough, living in this big house 
all by my lonesome. Well, what 
used to be my house. At least 
the pond was still intact, pretty 
as it reflected the afternoon 
sun in purple ripples. 

“A... A?” His puppy-dog 
eyes crossed. 

“A place where drunks go to 
cure themselves. Works for mil- 
lions of Americans. Just not ol 
Harold. It was the crowds, you 
see. Even the smaller meetings 
were too crowded for me. Some 
guy offered to mentor me solo, 
but then Id lose the anonymous 
part of the deal. The guy would 
know me. People would hear 
about the screwball who was so far 
gone even AA couldn't help him” 

Poodle guy nodded, his ear curls 
bouncing. “My translator is functioning 
properly now. Allow me to introduce —” 

I grabbed his snout. Not hard, just 
enough to make him shut up. “Anonymity, 
dude. Work with me here.’ Not giving him 
a chance to realize I'd already introduced 
myself, I went on. “So that was around when 
Jenna left me, and I was really in hot water. I 
don't cook. Sure as hell can’t clean. She took 
care of me and the kids, but after I got fired, 
she was done. I almost died without her.” 

“Is that when the Cherry Coke saved 
your life?” 

“Not yet, but it is when I started on the 
Cherry Coke. Had to transfer my depend- 
ence onto something that wouldn't get me 
fired again or permanently divorced or 
smash my wheels. Figured the Coke was a 
good idea as I'd already done in my liver with 
all that drinking. As long as I drink extra 
water and run a bit, my kidneys’ll hold up. 
The running did me some serious good. It 
lost me thirty pounds.” 

I felt like scratching behind his ears, but 
he'd probably take offence to that, being 
new to Earth and all, and not knowing our 


A lucky break. 


relationship with the resident four-leggers. 
Have to give him credit for just looking at 
me all strange. 

“Thirty pounds.” Poodle guy cocked his 
head to the side then nodded. “Removing 
15% of your body mass would seriously 
relieve the stress on your internal organs. 
Is that how Cherry Coke saved your life?” 

“Nah. The running was good, but it wasn’t 
life-changing or nothing.” What was he, a 
doctor or something? If that was the case, he 
wouldn't be much help with my house. “See, 
I still want Jenna back. I called her today, told 
her about all I done, invited her over. Damn 
but she said yes! I started shaking all over, 
and that’s when I realized I needed a Coke. 
Crappy timing though, I was all out.” 

The poodle guy nodded, his ears flopping, 
as if making some big discovery from my 
troubles. “Out of inventory?” 

I snorted. “I put a dent in the A&P’s 
inventory, filled up my trunk. Didn't even 

stop on the way back 


> NATURE.COM for gas, which my 
Follow Futures: wheels needed to get 
Y @NatureFutures me back here. So I was 


Ei go.nature.com/mtoodm late for Jenna. Saw her 
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driving back and caught some nasty words, 
but she never did slow down. Don’t think 
she'll be back” 
“Ts that how Cherry Coke saved your 
life?” 

“Nah.” I grinned now and this time 
I pet him on the head. Probably con- 
fused him more than it ticked him off. 
I took along swig of my warm Cherry 
Coke, finishing off the can. “See, the 

Cherry Coke? It got me out of the 

house and stuck on those back 
roads when you lost control of 
your damned saucer —” 

“Spacepod? 

“I don’t care what you 
call it, it trashed my house. 
Look at it! How the hell am 

I supposed to live in a pile of 
smashed timber and space 
metal? That’s what I was 
thinking as I walked up, soda 
case in hand. Yep. Ifit weren't 
for the Cherry Coke, I'd have 
been home, pacing my liv- 
ing room when your saucer 
crashed down onto it. So you 
see, my furry friend, that’s how 
Cherry Coke saved my life.” 
Poodle guy was silent as he stared 
at the wreckage of my empty home. Not that 
I cared about the house itself. Like I said, 
cant clean. If Jenna had actually gone in, 
shed have left me again on account of being 
aslob. At least I had a dog now. Sort of. 

“Welcome to Earth, friend; I said. 

“Oh no, he said and stared wide-eyed at 
the wreckage. 

“What, dude?” 

“Wrong planet.” He whimpered now. 

“That sucks. Will your friends come 
rescue you?” 

“I was supposed to rescue them.” 

The debris that had been my house 
shifted, the timber and metal collapsing in 
on itself. Homeless is homeless, it didn’t mat- 
ter what that mess did now. 

“Shit happens, friend,” I said, deciding to 
keep him, and opened him up a warm can 
of Cherry Coke. “Best you can do is live in 
the moment. You never know what might 
come of it?” = 


Dawn Bonanno suffers from an obsession 
with pens, paper and fixing things, so it only 
makes sense that she writes stories. Rumours 
of her Cherry Coke addiction have been 
documented at www.dmbonanno.com. 
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BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS ARISING 


Controversy about ultrahard nanotwinned cBN 


ARISING FROM Y. Tian et al. Nature 493, 385-388 (2013) 


Tian et al.' report synthesis of “nanotwinned” cubic boron nitride 
(“nt-cBN”). These authors claim that its unprecedented Vickers hard- 
ness of 108 GPa is due to nanotwinning, and that hardening of cBN is 
continuous with decreasing twin thickness down to the smallest size 
investigated, in contrast to the expected reverse Hall—Petch effect. We 
demonstrate here that it has been known for tens of years that “nt- 
cBN” (refs 2-4) hardens owing to a complex of phenomena associated 
with its microstructure and defects; we also consider that Tian et al.' 
provide no proof that the hardness of “nt-cBN” is larger than 85 GPa, 
which is the previously reported maximum for nanostructured boron 
nitride**. Thus the claim of continuous hardening down to a few nano- 
metres twin thickness is, in our opinion, unjustified. There is a Reply 
to this Brief Communication Arising by Tian, Y. et al. Nature 502, 
http://dx.doi.org/10.1038/nature12621 (2013). 

The microstructure (small grain sizes starting from submicrometre 
values) and structural defects (twinning, stacking faults and disloca- 
tions) of a material strongly affect its X-ray diffraction and Raman 
scattering properties. The effects are manifested in diffraction peak 
broadening, asymmetry, hkl-dependent intensity variations, and the 
appearance of extraordinary reflections characteristic of nanotwinned 
structures*°. We note that the X-ray diffraction patterns and Raman 
spectra of bulk “nt-cBN” presented by Tian et al.' in their Supplemen- 
tary Figure 2 strictly disagree with the declared samples’ nanostructure. 
They display sharp peaks characteristic of polycrystalline (well-crystallized) 
materials with no features due to nanocrystallinity, nanotwinning or 
stacking faults. The Raman spectra provide no indication of the quantum 
confinement effect (supposed to be responsible for “nt-cBN” harden- 
ing), which has been observed in the spectra of various nanomaterials*’” 
including boron nitride* with crystallite sizes a few times larger than 
those reported by Tian et al.’ Thus, the data shown in Supplementary 
Figure 2 of ref. 1 are not related to the “nt-cBN” described in the main 
part of the text (Figs 1 and 2)’. The reason could be inhomogeneity of 
samples containing both a well-crystallized component, giving a major 


Figure 1 | TEM data for “nt-cBN”. a, Electron diffraction pattern of “nt-cBN” 
(see inset in Figure 2b of ref. 1) displaying unidentified diffraction spots 
(highlighted by circles) which can originate from different grains of wBN and 
be assigned as designated (yellow numbers). These data suggest that the 
material, declared in Tian et al.' as pure cBN, indeed contains substantially large 
wBN-type domains. b, Part of the high-resolution TEM image of “nt-cBN” 
(Figure 2b in ref. 1), where the layers corresponding to cBN are marked with ‘c’, 
and those corresponding to wBN with ‘h’. 


contribution in X-ray diffraction patterns and Raman spectra, and a 
nanocrystalline component (investigated by transmission electron micro- 
scopy; TEM). Thus, only the TEM data! are related to the nanomaterial, 
and we consider only these data below. 

For materials with a diamond-like structure, lamellar {111} twins 
and stacking faults parallel to the (111) plane mean the alternation of 
larger or smaller blocks of diamond-like close-packed layers stacked 
along the {111} direction*”, either in a ‘cubic’ (c) or ‘hexagonal’ (h) 
type of packing. These two types of packing correspond to the two 
structures of sp’-bonded dense BN polymorphs: namely 3C cBN (cubic 
sphalerite-type structure, only c layers) and 2H wBN (hexagonal wiirtzite- 
type structure, only h layers) (Fig. 1). Such an arrangement was described 
in ref. 4 as alternation “of blocks with 2-layered wurtzite and 3-layered 
sphalerite structure... at the level of a few to a dozen of nanometers’; it 
was used to describe the fine structure of the 20-70 nm sized particles 
of nano-BN studied in ref. 4 and called there “aggregated boron nitride 
nanocomposite”, ABNNC (Fig. 2). Tian et al.* call the building blocks 
“nanotwins” neglecting stacking faults (as large as or larger than “twins”, 
see Figure 2b in ref. 1) and grain boundaries, although it is exactly a 
combination of all these structural features that is responsible for hard- 
ening of the material’*”. 

We consider that the results of hardness measurements in ref. 1 are 
unconvincing. Tian et al.’ write that the Vickers hardness Hy “of the 
nt-cBN bulk decreases from ~ 196 GPa at 0.2 N to its asymptotic value, 
108 GPa, beyond 3 N”. First, we maintain that a hardness of 196 GPa 
not only has no physical meaning’*”’, but could not be measured in 
principle (an indentation giving Hy ~ 196 GPa would have to have a 
diagonal length of about 1.3 im, comparable with or even smaller than 
the size of mechanical polishing defects of the sample surface visible in 
the left inset of Figure 3 in ref. 1). Second, the indentation shown in this 
inset' displays remarkably short cracks made under the load of 19.6 N 
and has an average diagonal length of ~21 im, which gives Hy ~ 82 GPa: 
this value is significantly lower than claimed maximum of 108 GPa 
(ref. 1). It suggests that the flattening of the “Hy versus load” curve 
between 3 and 7 N (in Figure 3 of ref. 1) is artificial; we note that much 
higher loads are required for saturation of population growth of micro- 
cracks in a brittle material’® to report a correct hardness value. In fact, 
Hy ~ 82 GPa for “nt-cBN” is similar within the experimental error to 
the value reported for ABNNC (85(5) GPa)’. 

The Knoop indenter is more appropriate for measuring the hard- 
ness of superhard materials'*’*. The reported Knoop hardness of “nt- 
cBN” (Hx = 77.7 £ 3.8 GPa)’ perfectly matches that of the material** 


2 
= _— 
aor 


Figure 2 | Bright-field TEM images. a, “nt-cBN” (Figure 2a in ref. 1) and 
b, ABNNC (ref. 4), demonstrating similarity of the microstructure of 
these materials. 
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obtained from pyrolytic BN precursors (Hx ~ 78 GPa)’. We note that 
the conclusion of Tian et al. — that “nt-cBN” does not show the reverse 
Hall-Petch effect (and its hardening is continuous)—is based on the 
only point (“3.8 nm - 108 GPa”) added by Tian et al.' to the data set 
reported in ref. 4 for ABNNC. If the Hy of “nt-cBN”’ is in fact a maxi- 
mum of 82 GPa, as we argue above, the nanocrystalline sp’-bonded BN 
seems to not be an exception and indeed, like other materials, shows 
the reverse Hall—Petch effect. 
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REPLYING TO N. Dubrovinskaia & L. Dubrovinsky Nature 502, http://dx.doi.org/10.1038/nature12620 (2013) 


Dubrovinskaia and Dubrovinsky' question the sub-grain structure and 
ultrahigh hardness of our nanotwinned cubic boron nitride (nt-cBN; 
ref. 2), and make the following assertions: (1) hardening related to 
nanotwinning in cBN has been known for tens of years, (2) our X-ray 
diffraction (XRD) and Raman results do not show the signatures of 
nanotwinning, (3) there are large wurtzite-structure boron nitride (wBN) 
domains present in our samples, and (4) our hardness values are uncon- 
vincing. We argue below that all these claims are incorrect. 

Assertion (1). Although there are indeed examples of nanostructured 
cBN in the literature, single-phase cBN with ubiquitous nanotwinned 
submicrostructure has never been reported previously~. In fact, none of 
the earlier studies of polycrystalline cBN involved a hardening mecha- 
nism based on nanotwinning*°. Nanotwinning was not mentioned in 
refs 3 or 4 or references cited therein, and neither was nanotwinning- 
induced hardening. 

Assertion (2). XRD and Raman data from the same sample described 
in the main text of ref. 2 are presented here in Fig. 1a and b, along with 
those from previous ABNNC sample’, on which the main claims of 
Dubrovinskaia and Dubrovinsky' are based. The differences between 
nt-cBN (black curves) and ABNNC (red curves) are striking. In our 
nt-cBN samples, adjacent {111} twins share a coherent boundary. The 
atoms within the twin boundary are arranged in the same manner as 
those inside twin domains and do not exhibit lattice distortion. Such 
coherent twin boundaries do not contribute remarkably to the broad- 
ening of XRD or Raman peaks. The grain size in nt-cBN (30-150 nm) 
is larger than that of ABNNC (14nm), leading to sharper XRD and 
Raman peaks in our samples. Also, the quantum confinement effect 
proposed in ref. 2 is different from the phonon confinement effect 
referred to in ref. 1, and is not detectable by Raman measurement. 

Assertion (3). Transmission electron microscopy (TEM) observations 
indicate the ubiquity of nanotwins inside every nt-cBN nanograin, as 
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well as the microstructural homogeneity of our samples. Dubrovinskaia 
and Dubrovinsky’ attributed the faint “unidentified diffraction spots” 
in the background of Figure 1a of ref. 1 to “different grains of wBN”, 
which is rather arbitrary. Both XRD and Raman measurements exclude 
the existence of wBN in our samples. It is more reasonable to relate 
these spots to different cBN grains. For high resolution TEM (HRTEM) 
imaging, Dubrovinskaia and Dubrovinsky’ selected from Figure 2b of 
ref. 2 an area across twin boundaries with a width of only several atoms, 
and interpreted the stacking defects as atomic layers of a wBN phase 
(Figure 1b of ref. 1). We argue that this is misleading. Our HRTEM ana- 
lyses clearly show that these defects are localized and span only a few 
atoms. The existence of wBN phase is thus ruled out. 

Assertion (4). The indenter size effect results in higher hardness values 
in smaller indentations owing to a greater strain gradient®, thus a reliable 
hardness should be determined from the asymptotic-hardness region 
of a well-controlled indentation process. The asymptotic hardness of 
nt-cBN was determined in the same way as that reported for ABNNC 
(ref. 3). Figure 1c compares the hardness—load curves for the two mate- 
rials. The superior hardness of nt-cBN over ABNNC is clear. The con- 
tinuous hardening down to a few nanometres (Figure 4 of ref. 2) is 
therefore justified for nt-cBN, contrasting sharply with the reversal in 
hardness as reported for nanograined cBN and ABNNC (ref. 3). The 
Vickers hardness values obtained from loads over 10 N are not valid 
because there are large cracks formed around the indentation’. In addi- 
tion, the Knoop hardness reported in ref. 4 was averaged at 69 GPa 
(78 GPa as the maximum), which is lower than the 77.7 GPa of our nt- 
cBN (ref. 2). 

Can hardness be reliably measured for materials, ifany, harder than 
natural diamond? This question has been vexing researchers for a long 
time”*. Our answer is yes. Indentation hardness is determined by load 
divided by the projected area of a permanently formed indentation’. In 
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Figure 1 | Materials properties for representative nt-cBN (ref. 2) and ABNNC 
(ref. 3) samples. a, XRD patterns; b, Raman spectra; and c, load-dependent 
Vickers hardness. Error bars on nt-cBN data in c indicate s.d. (n = 5). 


measurement, stress states are different in the indenter and the sample’s 
tested zone: the tip of the diamond indenter is subjected to a compressive 
stress field, and the sample undergoes plastic shear deformation around 
the indenter. The compressive strengths of diamond are 223 GPa in the 
weakest <100> direction, and about 470 GPa along <110> and <111> 
(ref. 9), whereas the shear strengths of diamond and cBN are 93 GPa 
(ref. 10) and 65 GPa (ref. 11), respectively. Indentation hardness can be 
measured reliably as long as the shear strength of the sample is smaller 
than the compressive strength of the indenter diamond. This require- 
ment is satisfied even if the measured sample is harder than natural 
diamond, for example, 170 GPa for annealed CVD diamond”. There- 
fore, the hardness exceeding that of diamond does have physical mean- 
ing, even for values as high as several hundred gigapascals. 
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